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PREFACE 


Tberb  are  íhree  difficulties  in  authurship ;  to  wrice 
nny  thing  worth  the  publishin^ — to  fínd  honest  men 
£0  publish  it — and  to  get  sensible  men  to  read  it.  Lit- 
erature  has  now  become  a  game ;  in  which  the  Book- 
sellers  are  the  kings;  the  Critics,  the  knaves;  the 
Public,  the  pack;  and  the  poor  Author,  the  mere 
table,  or  thin^  played  upon. 

For  the  last  thirty  years,  the  public  mind  has  had 
such  interesting  and  rapid  incidcnts  to  witness,  and 
to  reflect  upon,  and  must  now  anticipate  some  that 
will  be  still  more  momentous,  thatany  tbing  like  dul- 
ness  or  prosing  in  authorship,  will  either  nauseate,  or 
be  refused ;  the  realities  of  Ufe  have  pampercd  the 
public  palate  with  a  diet  so  stimulating,  tbat  vapidity 
has  now  become  as  insipid  as  water  to  a  dram-drink- 
er,  or  sober  sense  to  a  fanatic. 

The  attempts  however  of  duhiess,  are  constantly 
repeated,  and  a«  constantly  fail.  For  the  misfortune 
is  that  the  head  of  duiness,  unlike  the  tail  of  the  tor- 
pedo, loses  nothing  of  her  benumbing  and  lethargi- 
zing  influence,  by  reiterated  discharges ;  horses  may 
ride  over  her  and  mules  and  asses  may  trample  upon 
her,  but  with  an  exhaustless  and  a  patient  perversity, 
she  continúes  her  narcotíc  operation  even  to  the  end. 
In  fact,  the  press  was  never  so  powerful  in  quantity^ 
and  so  weak  in  quality,  as  at  the  present  day ;  if  ap- 
plied  to  it,  the  simile  of  Virgil  must  be  reversed, 
*  Non  trunco  sed  frondibus  efficit  umbramJ**  It  is 
in  literature  as  in  fínance — much  paper  and  much 
poveiiy  may  coexist. 

It  may  happen  that  I  myself  am  now  committing 

•  Tke  ¡vives,  not  the  trwüc,  eaat  ihe  áhadínü, — ^Pus. 
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the  rery  crime  that  I  think  I  am  censunng.  But 
whüe  justice  to  my  readers  compels  me  to  admit  that 
I  write,  because  I  nave  nothing  to  do,  justice  to  my- 
self  induces  me  to  add,  that  I  will  cease  to  write  the 
moment  I  have  nothing  to  say.  Discretion  has  been 
termed  the  better  part  of  valour,  and  it  is  more  certain 
that  diffidence  is  the  better  part  of  knowledge.  Where 
I  am  ignorant,  and  know  that  I  am  so^  I  am  silcnt. 
That  Grecian  gave  a  better  reason  for  his  taciturnity, 
than  most  authors  for  their  loquacity,  who  observed, 
*  What  was  to  the  pnrpose  Icould  not  say  ;  and  wIuU 
was  not  to  the  jmrpoae  I  would  not  aay?  And  yet 
Shakspeare  has  hinted,  that  even  silence  is  not  al- 
ways  *  commendízble  .•'  since  it  may  be  foolish,  if  we 
are  wise,  but  wise  if  we  are  foolish.  The  Grecian's 
maxim  would  indeed  be  a  sweeping  clause  in  litera- 
ture  ;  it  would  reduce  many  a  giant  to  a  pigmy ;  many 
a  speech  to  a  sentence ;  and  many  a  folio  to  a  primer. 
As  the  fault  of  our  orators  is,  that  they  get  up  to  make 
a  speech,  rather  than  to  specík  ;  so  the  great  error  of 
our  authors  is,  that  they  sit  down  to  make  a  book  rath- 
er than  to  write.  To  combine  profundity  with  per- 
spicuity^  wit  with  judgment,  solidíty  with  vivacity, 
truth  with  noTelty,  an£a¿¿  of  them  with  liberality — 
who  is  sufficient  for  these  thin^s?  a  rery  serious 
question ;  but  it  is  on«  which  authors  had  much  bet- 
ter propose  to  themselves  hefore  publication,  than  have 
proposed  to  them  by  their  editors  after  it. 

I  have  thrown  together  in  this  work,  that  which  is 
the  result  of  some  readingand  reflection ;  if  it  be  but 
little,  I  have  taken  care  that  the  volume  wiuch  contains 
it,  shall  not  be  large.  I  plead  the  privilege  which  a 
|Hreface  allows  to  an  author  for  saying  thus  much  of 
myself ;  since  if  a  writer  be  inclmed  to  egotismj  a 
preface  is  the  most  proper  place  for  him  to  be  deliv- 
ered  of  it ;  for  prefaces  are  not  always  read,  and  ded- 
ications  seldom ;  books,  says  my  lord  Bacon,  should 
have  no  patrons  but  truth  and  reason.  Even  the  at- 
tractive  prose  of  Dryden,  could  not  dignify  dedica- 
tions ;  and  perhaps  tney  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to 
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beíng  as  derogatory  to  the  wríter,  as  duU  to  the  read< 
er.  aud  when  not  prejudicial,  at  least  superfluous.  If 
a  Dook  really  wants  the  patronage  of  a  great  ñame,  iC 
is  a  bad  boolE,  and  if  it  be  a  good  book,  it  wants  it  noC 
Swíft  dedicated  a  volume  to  Prince  Posterity,  and 
there  was  a  manliness  in  the  act.  Posterity  will  prore 
a  patrón  of  the  soundest  jads^ent,  as  unwillingp  to 
^ve,  as  unlikely  to  receive,  adulation.  But  Posterity 
is  not  a  very  accessible  personage ;  he  knows  the  hisn 
valué  of  Chat  which  he  ¿res,  he  therefore  is  extremeiy 
particular  as  to  what  he  receives.  Very  few  of  the 
presents  that  are  directed  to  him,  reach  their  destin- 
ación. Some  are  too  light^  others  too  heavy,  since,  it 
ts  as  difficult  to  throw  a  siraw  any  distance,  as  a  ton. 
[  haye  a<ldressed  this  volume  to  those  v>ho  think,  and 
some  may  accuse  me  of  an  ostentatious  independence, 
in  presuming  to  inscribe  a  book  to  so  small  a  minonty. 
But  a  volume  addressed  to  ihose  who  think.  is  in  &ct 
addressed  to  all  the  world  ;  for  although  tne  propor- 
tion  of  those  who  do  think  be  extremely  small.  yet 
every  individual  flatters  himself  that  he  is  one  oí  the 
number.  In  the  present  rage  for  all  that  is  marvellonii 
and  interesting,  when  writers  of  undoubted  talent  con- 
sider  only  what  will  sell,  and  readers  only  what  will 
please,  it  is  perhaps  a  bold  experiment  to  send  a  rol- 
ume  into  the  world.  whose  very  faults,  (manifold  ae 
I  fear  tjiey  are,)  will  cost  more  pains  to  detect.  than 
sciolists  would  feel  inclined  to  bestow,  even  ir  they 
were  sure  of  discovering  nothing  but  beauties.  Some 
also  of  my  conclusions  will  no  doubt  be  condemned 
by  those  who  will  not  take  the  trouble  of  looking  into 
the  'postúlala  ;  for  the  soundest  argument  wiU  nro- 
duce  no  more  conviction  in  an  empty  nead,  than 
the  most  superficial  declamation ;  as  a  feather  and  a 
guinea  fall  with  equal  velocity  in  a  v€umum. 

The  following  pages,  such  as  they  are,  have  cost 
me  some  thought  to  write,  and  they  may  possibly  cost 
others  some  to  read  them.  Like  Demosthenes,  who 
tatt:ed  Greek  to  the  waves,  I  have  continued  my  taskt 
with  the  hope  of  instructins  others  with  the  certainty 
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of  improving  myself.  ^  Labor  ip§e  voluptas,"**  Itis 
much  safer  to  think  what  we  say,  than  to  say  what  we 
tnink ;  I  haré  attempted  both.  This  is  a  work  of  no 
party,  and  my  solé  wish  is,  that  truth  mav  prevail  in 
tbe  church,  and  integrity  in  the  state.  and  tnat  in  both, 
I  he  oíd  adage  may  be  verified,  that  ^  the  men  of  prin- 
cipie may  be  the  principal  menJ'  Knowledge  is  in- 
deed  as  necessary  as  light,  and  in  this  coming  age 
mosi  fairly  promises  to  be  as  common  as  water,  and 
as  free  as  air.  But  as  it  has  been  wisely  ordained 
that  light  should  haré  no  colour,  water  no  taste,  and 
air  no  odour,  so  knowledge  also  should  be  equally  puré, 
and  without  admixture.  If  it  comes  to  us  through  the 
médium  of  prejudice,  it  will  be  discoloured ;  through 
the  channels  of  custom,  it  will  be  adulterated ;  through 
the  gothic  walls  of  the  college,  or  of  the  cloister,  ü 
will  smell  of  the  larwo. 

He  that  studies  books  alone,  will  know  how  things 
ought  to  be ;  and  he  that  studies  men,  will  know  how 
things  are ;  andit  would  ha  ve  been  impossible  to  have 
written  these  pages,  without  mixin^  somewhat  morp 
freely  with  the  woríd,  than  inclination  might  prompt, 
or  judgment  approve.  For  observation,  made  in  the 
cloister,  or  m  the  desert,  will  generally  be  as  obscure 
as  the  one,  and  as  barren  as  the  other :  but  he  that 
would  paint  with  his  pencil,  must  study  original»,  and 
not  be  over  fearful  of  a  little  dust.  In  fact,  every  au- 
thor  is  a  far  better  judge  of  the  pains  that  his  enorts 
have  cost  him,  than  any  reader  can  possibly  be ;  but 
to  what  purpose  he  has  taken  those  pains,  this  is  a 

Suestion  on  which  his  readers  will  not  allow  the  au- 
[ior  a  voice,  ñor  eren  an  opinión :  from  the  tribunal 
of  the  public  there  is  no  appeal,  and  it  is  fit  that  it 
should  be  so,  otherwise  we  should  not  only  haré  ri^r- 
ers  of  luk  expended  in  bad  writing,  but  oceans  more 
in  defending  it;  for  he  that  writes  in  abad  style  is 
Rure  to  retort  in  a  worse. 
I  haré  availed  myself  of  examples  both  ancient  and 

•  LabourÍÉÍtBe^a  plea8ure.—PvM. 
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modern,  waerever  they  appeared  likely  tu  illustrate,  or 
stren^hen  my  positions ;  but  I  am  not  so  sang^ine  as 
to  expect  that  all  wíll  draw  the  same  conclusioDs  from 
the  same  premises.  I  ha  ve  not  forgotten  the  obser« 
vation,  of  him  who  saíd,  that  <  in  the  same  meadow^ 
the  ox  seeks  the  herbage ;  the  dog,  the  haré  ;  and  the 
Btork^  the  lizard?  Times  also  of  profound  peace  and 
tranquillity  are  most  propitious  to  every  literary  pur- 
su.::.  *  Saiur  est,  cum  didt  HoraÜns  euge.^*  We 
know  that  Malherbe,  on  heáring  a  prose  work  of  great 
merit  extoUed,  dryly  asked  if  it  wouid  reduce  the  price 
of  bread!  neithér  was  his  appreciation  of  poetry 
much  higher,  when  he  observed,  that  a  good  poet  was 
of  no  more  service  to  the  chwch  or  the  state,  than  a 
good  player  at  ninepins  I ! 

The  anecdotes  that  are  interspersed  in  these  pages, 
have  seldom  been  cited  for  their  own  sake.  but  ehiefly 
for  their  application,  ñor  can  I  see  why  tne  Moral  ist 
should  be  aenied  those  examples  so  useful  to  the  His- 
torian. The  lover  bf  variety  will  be  fastidious,  if  he 
finds  nothing  here  to  his  taste;  but  like  him  who 
wrote  a  book  *rfe  ómnibus  rebus^  et  quíbusdam 
aliisy^lf  Imay  perhaps  be  accused  of  looking  inte 
every  thing,  out  of  seeing  into  nothing. 

There  are  two  things,  cheap  and  common  enoogh 
when  separated,  but  aS.  costly  m  valué,  as  irresistible 
in  power.  when  combined^-truth  and  novelty.  Their 
unión  is  like  that  of  steam  and  of  fíre,  which  nothing 
can  overeóme.  Truth  and  novelty,  when  united,  must 
overeóme  the  whole  superincumbent  pressure  oí  error 
and  ofprejudice,whateverbeits  weight:  andtheeíTects 
wHl  be  proportionate  to  the  resistance.  But  the  moral 
earthquake,  unlike  the  natural,  while  it  convulses  the 
nations,  reforms  them  too.  On  subjects  indeed,  on 
which  mankind  have  been  thinking  for  so  many  thou- 
sands  of  years,  it  will  often  happen,  that  whatever  is 
absolutely  new,  may  have  the  misfortune  to  be  abso- 

*  When  Horace  shouts^  bravo  I  be  sure  he  haa  dirud, — ^PoBt 
^Abcut  all  thingSi  and  $ome  more. — ^Pvb. 
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liitely  false.  It  is  a  melancholy  consideration  for  an 
ihors,  that  there  is  very  Utúe^  Terra  Incógnita?  in 
literature,  and  there  now  remain  to  us  moderns,  only 
two  roads  to  success ;  discovery  and  conquest.  If  in- 
deed  we  can  advance  any  propositions  that  are  both 
true  and  we«?,  these  are  indisputably  our  own,  by  right 
of  discovery ;  and  if  we  can  repeat  what  is  oíd,  more 
briefly  and  brightly  than  others,  this  also  becomes  our 
own  oy  right  of  conquest.  The  pointed  propriety  of 
Pope,  was  to  all  his  readers  orieinality,  and  even  the 
lawful  possessors  could  not  always  recognise  fheir 
own  property  in  his  hands.  Few  have  borrowed  more 
f reely  than  Gray  and  Milton,  but  with  a  princely  pro- 
(iigaíity,  they  have  repaid  the  obscure  thoughts  of 
others,  with  far  brighter  of  their  own ;  like  the  ocean 
wnich  drinks  up  the  muddy  water  of  the  rivers,  from 
me  flood,  but  replenisbes  tnem  with  the  clearest  from 
the  shower.  These  reflections,  however  they  may 
tend  to  show  the  difficulties  all  must  encounter  who 
aipn  at  originality,  wiU,  nevertheless  in  nowise  tend 
to  diminish  the  number  of  those  who  wiii  attempt  to 
surmount  them,  since  ^fools  rush  in,  where  angela 
fear  to  tread.^  In  good  truth,  we  should  have  a  glo- 
rióos conflagration,  if  all  who  cannot  put  Jire  into 
their  works,  would  only  consent  to  put  their  works  in- 
10  ttíejire,  But  this  is  an  age  of  economy,  as  well  as 
oi  Ulumination,  and  a  considérate  author  will  not 
rasñly  condemn  his  volumes  to  that  devouring  ele- 
ment,  ^Jlammis  emendatioribtís,^*  who  reflects  that 
the  pastry-cook  and  the  confectioner  are  sure  to  put 
^ooa  things  into  his  pages,  if  he  fail  to  do  it  himself. 
With  respect  to  the  style  I  have  adopted  in  the  fol- 
lowing  sheets,  I  have  attempted  to  make  it  vary  with 
the  subject ;  avoiding  all  pomp  of  words,  where  there 
was  no  corresponding  elevation  of  ideas ;  for  such  tur- 
ffidity^  although  itmay  be  as  aspiring  as  that  of  a  bal- 
(oon,  is  also  as  useless.  I  have  neither  spare  time  for 
superfluous  writing,  ñor  spare  money  for  superfluous 

♦  The  amtnding  Jlainta. — ^Pub. 
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pnnting,  and  shall  be  satisfied,  if  I  have  not  missed 
of  bríghtness,  in  pursuit  of  brevity.  It  has  cost  me 
more  time  and  pains  to  abridge  tnese  pages  than  to 
write  them.  Perhaps  that  is  nearly  the  perfection  of 
good  writing,  which  xa  original,  but  whose  tmth  alone 
prerents  the  reader  from  suspecting  that  it  is  so :  and 
which  effects  that  for  knowledge  which  the  lens  eflTecta 
for  the  sunbeam,  when  it  condenses  its  bríghtness,  in 
order  to  Lacrease  its  forcé.  How  far  the  following  efforts 
wiU  stand  the  test  of  this  críterion,  it  is  not  for  me  to 
determine^  to  know  is  one  thing,  to  do  is  another; 
and  it  may  be  observed  of  good  writin^,  as  of  good 
blood,  that  it  is  much  easier  to  say  what  it  is  com- 
posed  of,  than  to  compose  it. 

Most  of  the  maxims  and  positions  adranced  in  the 
present  Yolume,  are  founded  on  two  simple  traisms, 
that  men  are  the  same  ;  and  that  the  passions  are  the 
powerful  and  disturbin^  forces.  the  greater  or  the  less 
preralence  of  which,  gires  individuality  to  character. 
But  we  must  not  only  express  clearly,  bul  think  deep- 
Iv,  ñor  can  we  concede  to  Bufibn  that  style  alone  is 
that  qualitv  that  will  immortalize  an  author.  The  es- 
says  of  ^Montaigne,  and  the  analogy  of  Butler,  would 
live  forever,  in  spite  of  their  style.  Style  is  indeed 
the  válet  of  genius,  and  an  abíe  one  too )  but  as  the 
true  gentleman  will  appear,  even  in  rags,  so  true  gen- 
ius will  shine  even  through  the  coarsest  style. 

But  above  all  I  do  most  eamestly  hope,  that  none 
will  acense  me  of  usurpin^  on  this  occasion,  the  chair 
of  the  Moralist,  or  presumin^  to  deliyer  any  thing  here 
advanced,  as  oracular,  magisterial,  dictatorial,  or  ex 
ccUhedra?  I  haré  no  opinions  that  I  would  not  most 
willingly  exchange  for  truth ;  I  may  be  sometimes 
wrong,  I  may  be  sometimes  riffht ;  at  all  events  discus- 
8Íon  may  be  provoked^and  as  mis  cannot  be  done  with- 
out  thought,  even  thaf  is  a  good.  I  despise  dosma- 
tism  in  uthers,  too  mUjHi  to  indulge  it  myself :  I  haré 
not  been  led  to  these  qpinions  by  the  authoríty  of  great 
ñames :  for  I  have  always  oonsidered  rather  what  is 
said  than  ndio  says  it;  and  the  coosequence  of  the 
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aivument,  rather  than  the  consequence  of  him  whi 
delivers  it.  It  is  suífíciently  humiliating  to  oor  na- 
ture,  to  reflect  that  our  knowledge  is  but  as  the  rivo- 
let,  our  ignorance  as  the  sea.  On  points  of  the  high- 
est  interest,  the  moment  we  quit  the  light  of  revelation, 
we  shall  fínd  that  Platonism  itself  is  intimately  con- 
nected  with  Pyrrhonism,  and  the  deepest  inquiry  with 
the  darkest  doubt. 

In  an  age  remarkahle  for  good  reasoning  and  bad 
conduct.  for  sound  rules  and  corrupt  manners,  when 
virtue  filis  our  heads^  but  vice  our  hearts  ;  when  those 
who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  they  are  quite  sure 
of  heaven,  appear  to  be  in  no  greater  hurrv  to  go  there 
Üian  other  folks,  but  put  on  the  livery  of  tne  best  mas- 
ter  only  to  serve  the  worst ; — in  an  age  when  modesty 
herselt  is  more  ashamed  of  detection  than  of  delin- 

guency ;  when  independence  of  principie  consists  in 
aving  no  principie  on  which  to  depend ;  and  free- 
thinkmg  not  in  thinking  freely,  but  in  be'm^freefram 
thinking ; — in  an  age  when  patriots  wili  hola  any 
thing  except  their  tongues;  keep  any  thing  except 
their  word ;  and  lose  nothing  patiently  except  their 
character; — toimprove  such  anage  must  be  aifficult 
to  instruct  it  dangerous ;  and  he  stands  no  chance  ol 
amendiog  it,  who  cannot  at  the  same  time  amuse  it. 

That  author,  however,  who  has  thought  more  than 
he  has  read,  read  more  than  he  has  written,  and  writ- 
ten  more  than  he  has  published,  if  he  does  not  com- 
mand  success,  has  at  least  deserved  it.  In  the  article 
of  rejection  and  abridgment,  we  must  be  se  veré  for 
ourselves,  if  we  wish  for  mercy  from  others  ;  since  for 
one  great  genius  who  has  written  a  little  book,  we  have 
a  thousand  little  geniuses,  who  have  written  great 
books.  A  volume,  therefore,  that  contains  more  words 
than  ideas,  like  a  (ree  that  has  more  foliage  than  fruit, 
may  suit  those  to  resort  to,  who  want  not  to  feast,  but 
to  dream  and  to  slumber ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that 
in  this  particular  instance,  nothing  can  equal  the  m 
gratitude  of  the  public,  who  wete  never  yet  known  to 
nave  the  slightest  compassion  for  those  aothors  wiio 
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bave  depnyed  themselres  of  sleep,  in  order  to  proeuft 
it  for  their  readers. 

With  books,  as  with  companions,  it  is  of  more  eoo* 
sequence  to  know  which  to  aroid,  than  which  té 
choose ;  for  good  books  are  as  scarce  as  good  compao- 
ions,  and  ín  both  instances,  all  that  we  can  leam  trom 
bad  ones  is,  that  so  much  time  has  been  worse  thao 
thrown  away.  That  writer  does  the  most,  who  gires 
his  reader  the  most  knowledge,  and  takes  from  him  the 
lecLst  time.  That  short  period  of  a  short  existence, 
which  is  rationally  employed.  is  that  which  alone  de- 
serves  the  ñame  of  lite ;  ana  that  portion  of  our  life 
is  most  rationallv  employed,  which  is  occupied  in  en- 
iarging  our  stoc¿  of  truth,  and  of  wisdom.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  have  attained  this,  I  have  only  attemprted  i!. 
One  thing  I  may  affirm,  that  I  have  fírst  considerad 
whether  it  be  worth  while  to  say  any  thing  at  allj  be- 
fore  I  have  taken  any  troubie  to  say  it  well;  'knowins 
that  words  are  but  air,  and  that  both  are  capable  of  much 
condensation,  Words  indeed  are  but  the  signs  and 
counters  of  knowled^e,  and  their  curren cy  should  l<e 
stríctly  regulated  by  me  caj>ital  which  they  represent. 

I  have  said  that  the  maxims  in  the  following  pagea 
are  written  upon  this  principie — that  men  are  the 
same  ;  upon  this  alone  it  is  that  the  sacred  maxim 
which  forms  the  golden  hínge  of  our  religión,  resta 
and  revolves,  *  Do  unto  thy  neighbour  as  thou  woulílst 
that  he  should  do  unto  thee.^  The  proverbs  of  Solo- 
mon  suit  all  places  and  all  times,  oecause  SolomoD 
knew  mankina,  and  mankind  are  ever  the  same.  No 
revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  bcdy,  or  m  the  mind. 
Four  thousand  years  ago,  men  shivered  with  frost, 
and  panted  with  heat,  were  cold  in  their  gratitude, 
and  ardent  in  their  revende.  Should  my  readers 
think  some  of  my  conclusions  too  severe.  they  will 
in  justice  recoUect,  that  my  object  is  trutk,  that  my 
subject  is  "tnaUy  and  that  a  nandsome  picture  cannot 
represent  deformity. 

The  political  pnnciples  contained  in  the  following 
pages,  are  such,  that  whoever  avows  them  wili  be  con- 
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mátíei  a  Toiy  hy  the  Whigs,  and  a  Whig  hj  íbe 
T\)ries ;  for  truth,  no  less  thaii  rirtae,  not  unfre- 
quently  fonns  the  i^iddle  pointbetween  two  extremes. 
Where  one  party  4eniands  too  much,  and  the  other 
ts  ínclined  to  concede  too  little,  an  arbitrator  will 
please  neither,  by  reconunendinff  such  measures  a« 
would  erentually  serve  botL.  I  haré,  however,  nei- 
ther the  hope  ñor  the  fear,  that  my  opinions  on  {>oli- 
tics,  or  any  other  subject,  will  attract  much  attention. 
The  approbation  of  a  few  discerning  friends,  is  al  I 
the.  reward  I  wish  for  my  labours ;  and  the  four  linea 
which  form  the  commencement  of  my  Poem  of  *  Hy- 
pocrisy.^  shall  make  the  conclusión  of  this  Preface, 
since  the  sentiments  they  contain,  are  as  appl  loable 
to  frase  as  to  verse. 

Two  thinffs  there  aie,  confotind  the  Poet*8  laya» 
The  scholar's  censure— and  the  blockhead*8  praiseí 
That  glowing  page  with  doublo  lustre  shine^ 
When  Pope  approves^  and  Dennis  damns  tho  linee.' 

LoNDON  Janoary  Ist,  1620. 


INTRODUCTION 

TO 

THE   SECOND    VOLUME.^ 


I  KNow  not  that  I  should  haré  attempted  a  secoad 
volume  of  Lacón,  if  the  fírst  had  not  met  with  some 
encouragement.  Its  reception  has  prored  that  my  book 
has  been  purchased  at  least  by  the  many ;  and  1  haré 
testimonies  far  more  gratifying.  that  it  has  not  been 
disapprored  of  by  the  few.  He  that  aspires  to  pro- 
duce a  work  that  shall  instruct  and  amuse  the  UA- 
learned,  without  displeasmg  or  disgusting  the  scholar, 
proposes  to  himself  an  object  more  attainable  perhaps 
on  any  other  theme,  than  on  that  which  I  haré  adopt- 
ed ;  fór  on  thia  subject  all  men  are  crítics,  altboug:h 
yery  few  are  connoisseurs ;  the  man  of  the  world  is 
indignant  at  being  supposed  to  stand  in  need  of  in 
formation,  and  the  philosopher  feels  that  he  is  abore 
it ;  the  oíd  will  not  quit  tne  school  of  their  own  ex« 
perience,  and  hope  is  the  only  moralist  that  has  any 
weight  with  the  young.  There  are  many  things  od 
which  even  a  coxcomb  will  receire  instnictíon  with 
gratitude,  as  for  instance,  a  knowledge  of  the  lan 
guages,  or  of  the  mathematics,  because  his  pride  is 
not  wounded  by  an  admission  of  his  ignorance  as  to 
those  Sciences  to  which  he  has  nerer  been  introduced. 
But  if  you  propose  to  teach  him  any  thingliew  con- 
ceming  himself,  the  world.  and  those  who  live  in  it, 
the  case  is  wiuely  alterea.  He  finds  that  he  has 
been  conrersant  all  his  life  with  these  things,  sus- 
pects  that  here  he  Irnows  at  least  as  mucn  as  his 
master,  becomes  quite  impatient  of  Information,  and 
often  tinishes  by  attempting  to  instruct  his  instracter. 

*  'Ríe  tecond  ydume  is  added,  makin^  theentire  work,  and 
tbe  oiUy  complete  edition  ever  pobliriiad  m  thift  oouniry. 
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li  is  true  that  he  has  made  yeiy  laudable  use  of  his 
pyes,  siuce  his  opera-glass  has  giren  hizn  an  insight 
into  others,  and  his  looking-glass  has  helped  him  to 
sinue  knowledge  of  himself.  His  ears  indeed  have 
had  a  very  easy  time  of  it,  but  their  inactivity  has 
been  dearly  purchased,  at  the  expense  of  his  tongue , 
he  feels  however,  from  his  experience,  that  he  has 
had  opportunities  at  least  of  observing,  and  he  fancies 
from  his  vanity,  that  he  has  improved  them.  Can 
oue  (says  he)  be  ignorant  of  those  things  that  are  so 
constantly  and  so  closely  around  us,  and  about  us . 
lie  that  runs,  he  thinks,  may  luad  that  lucid  volume 
whose  pa^es  are  days,  whose  characters  are  men. 
But  too  cióse  a  contiguity  is  as  inimical  to  distinct 
visión,  as  too  great  a  distance  ;  and  henee  it  happens 
that  a  man  often  knows  the  least  of  that  which  is 
most  near  to  him — even  his  own  heart ;  but  if  we  are 
ignorant  of  ourselves,  a  knowledge  of  others  is  buili 
upon  the  sand.  On  this  subject,  however,  nothing 
is  more  easy  than  to  talk  plausibly,  and  few  things 
more  difficult  than  to  write  profoundly  5  thoroughly  to 
succeed,  requires  far  more  experience  than  I  possess, 
or  ever  shall.  I  am,  however,  fully  satisfied  of  the 
utility  of  a  work  similar  to  that  in  which  I  am  en- 
gaged,  and  hope  what  little  encouragement  I  have 
met  with  may  stimulate  those  to  attempt  something 
better,  who  are  deeply  conversant,  not  only  with  the 
living,  but  with  the  dead — not  only  with  Dooks,  bul 
with  men — not  only  with  the  heaiis  of  others,  but  with 
their  own.  The  moral  world  will  by  no  means  repay 
our  researches  with  such  rich  discoveries  as  the  na- 
tural ;  yet  where  we  cannot  inrent,  we  may  al  least 
improve ;  we  may  give  somewhat  of  novelty  to  that 
which  was  oíd,  condensation  to  that  which  was  difiuse, 
perspicuity  to  that  which  was  obscure,  and  currency 
to  that  which  was  recondite.  A  Hume  may  soar  in- 
deed somewhat  higher  than  a  Davy,  but  he  wül  meel 
with  more  disappointments ;  with  wings  that  could 
reach  the  clouds,  but  not  with  strength  of  pinion  that 
could  pierce  them.  Hume  was  at  times  as  íncompre- 
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hensible  to  himself,  as  inrisible  to  othera ;  lost  in  re- 
flpons  ^7here  he  could  not  penétrate,  ñor  we  pursuc ; 
for  it  is  as  rare  for  experiment  to  gire  us  nothing  but 
conjecture,  as  for  speculation  to  give  us  nothing  but 
truth.  In  this  walk  of  scíence,  however,  if  we  know 
but  little,  upon  that  little  we  are  becoming  gradually 
more  agreed ;  perhaps  we  have  discovered  that  the 
prize  is  not  worth  the  contention.  Henee  there  is  a 
kind  of  alphabet  of  fírst  principies,  now  established  in 
the  moral  world,  which  is  not  very  likely  to  be  over- 
tumed  by  any  new  discoveries.  But  principies,  how- 
ever correct,  may  sometimes  be  wrongly,  and  how- 
ever tme,  may  sometimes  be  falsely  applied;  and 
none  are  so  likely  to  be  so,  as  those  that  írom  havins 
been  found  capable  of  efiecting  so  much,  are  expected 
to  form  all.  An  Indian  has  very  few  tools^  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  he  accomplishes  with  them ; 
but  he  sometimes  íails ;  for  altho«4:h  his  instniments 
are  of  general,  theyr  are  not  of  universal  application. 
There  are  two  principies,  however.  of  established 
acceptance  in  moráis ;  first,  that  self-interest  is  the 
mainsprinc^  of  all  our  actions,  and  secondly,  that 
utility  is  the  test  of  their  valué.  Now  there  are  some 
cases  where  these  maxims  are  not  tenable,  because 
they  are  not  true  ;  for  some  of  the  noblest  energies 
of  gratitude,  of  añection,  of  courage,  and  of  benevo- 
lence,  are  not  resolvable  into  the  first.  If  it  be  said, 
indeed,  that  these  estimable  qualities  may  after  all  l»e 
traced  to  self-interest,  because  all  the  duties  that  flow 
ÍTom  them  are  a  source  of  the  highest  gratification  to 
those  that  perform  them,  this  L presume  savours  rath- 
er  too  much  of  an  identical  proposition,  and  is  only 
a  roundabout  mode  of  informmg  us  that  virtuous 
men  will  act  virtuously.  Take  care  of  number  one, 
eays  the  worldling,  and  the  Christian  says  so  too  5  for 
he  has  taken  the  best  care  of  number  one,  who  takes 
¿are  that  number  one  shall  go  to  heaven ;  that  bless- 
ed  place  is  fuU  of  those  same  selfish  beings  who,  by 
having  constantly  done  ffood  to  others.  have  as  con- 
stan tly   gratifíed '  themselves.     I  humolv  eonceive, 
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ther^ore,  that  it  ¡s  much  nearer  the  truth.  to  say  tlmt 
all  men  have  an  interest  in  being  good,  than  that  all 
men  are  ^ood  from  interest.  As  to  the  ^andard  of 
utillty,  this  is  a  mode  of  examining  human  actions, 
that  iooks  too  much  to  the  event,  for  there  are  occa- 
síons  where  a  man  may  efiect  the  ^eatest  general 
good,  by  the  smallest  individual  sacnfice  ;  and  there 
are  others  where  he  may  make  the  greatest  individual 
sacrifice,  and  yet  produce  but  little  general  good.  If 
indeed  the  moral  philosopher  is  determined  to  do  all 
his  work  with  the  smallest  possible  quantity  of  tools, 
and  would  wish  to  cope  with  the  natural  philosopher, 
who  has  explained  such  wonders,  from  the  two  sim 
pie  causes  of  impulse  and  of  gravity,  in  this  case  he 
must  look  out  for  maxims  as  universal  as  those  occa* 
sions  to  which  he  would  apply  them.  Perhaps  h3 
might  begin  by  affirming  with  me  that— men  are  the 
same,  and  this  will  naturally  lead  him  to  another 
conclusión,  that  if  men  are  the  same,  they  can  have 
but  one  conmion  principie  of  action.  The  aitain- 
merU  of  apparent  good;  those  two  simple  truisms 
contain  the  whole  of  my  philosophy,  and  as  they  have 
not  been  worn  out  in  the  performance  of  one  under- 
taking,  I  trust  they  will  not  fail  me  in  the  éxecution 
of  aaother. 


LACÓN; 

om 
MANÍ    liííNGS  IN  FEW  WORÜS. 


It  Í8  almost  as  diñicult  to  make  a  man  unlearn 
his  errors,  as  his  knowledge.  Mai-information  is 
more  hopeless  than  non-infonnation ;  for  error  is 
always  more  busy  than  ignorance.  Ignorance  is 
a  blank  sheet,  on  which  we  may  write ;  but  error 
is  a  scribbled  one,  from  which  we  must  fírst  erase. 
Ignorance  is  contented  to  stand  still  with  her  back 
to  the  truth ;  but  error  is  more  presumptuous,  and 
proceeds  in  the  same  direction.  Ignorance  has  no 
light,  but  error  folio ws  a  false  one.  The  conse- 
quence  is,  that  error,  when  she  retraces  her  foot- 
steps,  has  farther  to  go,  before  she  can  arrive  at 
the  truth,  than  ignorance. 


With  respect  to  the  authority  of  great  ñames  it 
should  be  remembered,  that  he  alone  deserves  to 
have  any  weight  or  influence  with  posterity,  who 
has  shown  himself  superior  to  the  particular  and 
predominant  error  of  his  onm  times ; — who,  like 
the  peak  of  Tenerifie,  has  hailed  the  intellectual 
sun,  before  its  beams  have  reached  the  horizon  of 
common  minds ;  who,  standing  like  Sócrates,  on 
the  apex  of  wisdom,  has  removed  from  his  eyes 
fiU  film  of  earthly  dross,  and  has  foreseen  a  purer 
law,  a  nobler  system,  a  brighter  order  of  thiags ; 
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in  short  a  promtsed  land !  which,  like  Moses  «vd 
the  top  of  Pisgah,  he  is  permitted  to  survey  and 
anticípate  for  others,  without  being  himself  allowed 
either  to  enter,  or  to  enjoy. 

To  cite  the  examples  of  history,  in  order  to  ani- 
mate  us  to  virtue,  or  to  arm  us  with  fortitude,  is  to 
cali  up  the  illustrious  dead,  to  inspire  and  to  im- 
prove  the  living.  But  the  usage  of  those  civilians, 
who  cite  vicious  authorities,  íor  worse  purposes, 
and  enforce  the  most  absurd  practico,  by  the  oldest 
precedent,  is  to  bequeath  to  us  as  an  heirloom,  the 
errors  of  our  forofathers ;  to  confer  a  kind  of  im- 
mortality  on  foUy,  making  the  dead  more  powerful 
than  time,  and  more  sagacious  than  experíence,  by 
subjecting  those  that  are  upon  the  earth,  to  the 
perpetual  mal-govemment  of  those  that  are  ¿e- 
neath  it. 


A  wríter  more  splendid  than  solid,  seems  to 
;hink  that  vice  may  lose  half  its  guilt,  by  losing  all 
its  grossness.  An  idea  suggested,  perhaps,  by  the 
parting  anathema,  fulminated  by  Gibbon,  against 
the  fellows  of  Magdalen :  *  Men,'  he  said,  *  in 
whom  were  united  all  the  malevolence  of  monks, 
without  their  erudition  ;  and  áll  the  sensuality  of 
libertines,  without  their  refinement.'  But  it  would 
be  as  well  perhaps  for  the  interests  of  humanity, 
if  vice  of  every  kind  were  more  odious,  and  lesa 
attractive ;  if  she  were  always  exhibited  to  us, 
like  the  drunken  Helot  to  the  youths  of  Sparta,  in 
her  true  and  disgusting  shape.  It  is  fítting,  that 
what  is  foul  within,  should  be  foul  also  without. 
To  give  the  semhlance  of  purity  to  the  suhstance  of 
conruption,  is  to  proffer  the  poison  of  Circe  in  a 
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cristal  goblet,  and  to  steal  the  brida!  vestments  of 
the  virgin,  to  add  more  allurements  to  the  seduc- 
tive  smiles  of  the  harlot. 

Jf  those  alone  who  '  sotoed  to  the  windy  did  reap 
the  whirlmnd,'  it  would  be  well.  But  the  mischiei 
is,  that  the  bhndness  of  bigotry,  the  madness  of 
ambition,  and  the  miscalculation  of  diplomacy  seek 
their  victims  principally  amongst  the  innocent  and 
iinoñending.  The  cottage  is  sure  to  suffer  for 
every  error  of  the  court,  the  cabinet,  or  the  camp 
When  error  sits  in  the  seat  of  power  and  authority, 
and  is  generated  in  high  places,  it  may  be  com- 
pared to  that  torrent,  which  originates  indeed  in  the 
mountain,  but  commits  its  devastation  in  the  vale. 

Great  minds  had  rather  deserre  contemporaneous 
applause,  without  obtaining  it,  tlian  obtain,  without 
deserving  it ;  if  it  follow  them,  it  is  well,  but  they 
will  not  deviate  to  follow  it  With  inferior  mináa 
the  reverse  is  observable ;  so  that  they  can  com- 
mand  the  ñattery  of  knaves  while  living,  they  care 
not  for  the  execrations  of  honest  men,  when  dead. 
Milton  neither  aspired  to  present  fame,  ñor  even 
expected  it ;  but  (to  use  his  own  words,)  his  high 
ambition  was,  *  to  leave  something  to  after  ages, 
so  written,  that  they  should  not  willingly  let  it  die.' 
And  Cato  fínally  observed,  he  would  much  rather 
that  posterity  should  inquire,  why  no  statues  were 
erected  to  him,  than  why  they  were. 

As  in  agriculture,  he  that  can  produce  the  great* 
est  crop  is  not  the  best  farmer,  but  he  tliat  can 
eflect  it  with  the  least  expense ;  so  in  society,  he 
is  not  the  best  member,  who  can  bring  about  the 
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mott  good,  but  he  that  can  accompliflh  it  with  the 
least  admixture  of  concomitant  ül. — For  let  no 
man  presume  to  think  that  he  can  devise  any  plan 
of  extensive  good,  unalloyed  and  unadulterated 
with  evil.  TMs  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Grodhead 
alone. 

The  inequalities  of  life  are  real  things,  they  can 
neither  be  explained  away,  ñor  done  away ;  *  Ex» 
pellas  furcüy  tamen  usque  recurrentJ'*  A  leveller, 
therefore,  has  long  been  set  down  as  a  ridiculous 
and  chimerical  being,  who,  if  he  could  fínish  bis 
work  to-day,  would  have  to  begin  it  again  to-mor- 
row.  The  things  that  constitute  these  real  ine- 
qualities axefourj  strength,  talen t,  riches,  and  rank. 
The  two  former,  would  constitute  inequalities  in 
the  rudest  state  of  natura;  the  two  iatter,  more 
properly  belong  to  a  state  of  society  more  or  less 
civilized  and  refíned. — Perhaps  the  whole  four  are 
all  ultimately  resolvable  in  power.  But  in  the  just 
appreciation  of  this  power  men  are  too  apt  to  be 
deceived.  Nothing,  for  instance,  is  more  common 
than  to  see  rank  or  riches  preferred  to  talont,  and 
yet  nothing  is  more  absurd.  That  talent  is  of  a 
much  higher  order  of  power  than  riches,  might  be 
preved  in  various  ways  ;  being  so  much  more  in- 
deprivable  and  indestructible,  so  much  more  above 
all  accident  of  chaoge,  and  all  confusión  of  chance, 
But  the  peculiar  superiority  of  talent  over  riches, 
may  be  best  discovered  from  henee — ^That  the 
influence  of  talent  will  always  be  the  greatest  in 
that  govemment  which  is  the  most  puré;  while 
the  iiáuence  of  riches  will  always  be  the  greatest  in 

•  y#H  «i«y  ité[  thim  ouí,  but  tíU^  vfiU  eam€  úgatn^^Vím, 
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Úiat  goyernment  which  is  most  corrupt.  So  that 
from  the  preponderance  of  talent,  we  may  ahirayv 
infer  the  soundness  and  vigour  of  the  common- 
wealth ;  but  from  the  preponderance  of  riches,  it. 
dotage  and  degeneration.  That  talent  confers  an 
inequality  of  a  higher  order  than  rank,  would 
appear  firom  various  views  of  the  subject,  and 
most  particularly  from  this — many  a  man  may 
jnstly  thank  his  talent  for  his  rank,  but  no  man  haa 
ever  yet  been  able  to  retum  the  compliment,  by 
thanking  his  rank  for  his  talent.  When  Leonardo 
da  Vinci  died,  his  sovereign  exclaimed,  'I  can 
make  a  thousand  lords,  but  not  one  Leonardo.' 
Cicero  observad  to  a  degenerate  patrícian, '  /  am 
thefirst  ofmyfamily,  but  you  are  tfut  last  of  yours? 
And  since  his  time,  those  who  valué  themselves 
merely  on  their  ancestry,  have  been  compared  to 
potatoes,  álX  that  isgood  of  them  is  under  the  graund ; 
perhaps  it  is  but  fair  that  nobility  should  have  de- 
scended to  thenif  since  they  never  could  have  raised 
themselves  to  it.    . 


An  upright  minister  asks,  tPhat  recommends  a 
man  ;  a  corrupt  minister,  who, 

The  first  consideration  with  a  knave,  is  how  to 
help  himself,  and  the  second,  how  to  do  it,  with  an 
appearance  of  helping  you.  Dionysius*  the  tyrant, 

♦  There  were  two  tyrants  of  this  ñame,  the  last  of  whom 
ruled  with  such  tyranny,  that  his  people  grew  wcary  of  his 
eovernment.  He,  hearing  that  an  oíd  woman  pravc^d  for 
his  life,  asked  her  why  sbe  did  so  1  She  answered,  ^l  have 
seen  the  death  of  several  tyrants,  and  the  successor  was 
always.worse  than  the  former,  then  camest  thoa,  worse 
than  aU  the  rest ;  and  if  thou  wert  gone,  I  fear  what  wocüd 
beccMne  of  os,  if  we  shoirid^have  a  worse  stüL' 
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stripped  the  statue  of  Júpiter  Olympus  of  a  robe  o( 
massy  gold,  and  substituted  a  clos¿  of  wool,  say- 
ing,  gold  Í8  too  cold  in  winter,  and  too  heavy  ia 
summer — ^It  behooves  us  to  take  core  of  Júpiter, 

If  hypocrítes  go  to  hell,  by  the  road  to  Jieaven, 
we  may  carry  on  the  metaphor,  and  add,  that  an 
all  the  virtues  demand  their  respective  tolls,  the 
hypocrite  has  a  by-way  to  avoid  them,  and  to  get 
into  the  main  road  again.  And  all  would  be  well, 
if  he  could  escape  the  last  tumpike  in  the  journey 
of  -life,  where  all  must  pay,  where  there  is  no  by- 
path,  and  where  the  toU  is  death. 

In  great  roatters  of  public  moment,  where  both 
parties  are  at  a  stand,  and  both  are  punctilious, 
slight  condescensions  cost  little,  but  are  worth 
much.  He  that  yields  them  is  wise,  inasmuch  as 
he  purchases  guineas  with  farthings.  A  few  drops 
of  oil  will  set  the  political  machine  at  work,  when 
a  tun  of  vinegar  would  only  corrode  the  wheels, 
and  canker  the  movements. 

Were  we  as  eloquent  as  angels,  we  should  please 
some  men,  some  women,  and  some  children,  much 
more  by  listening,  than  by  talking. 

When  Mahomet  forbids  his  foUowers  the  use  of 
wine,  when  the  grand  Sultán  discourages  leaming, 
and  when  ihe  Pope  denies  the  Scriptures  to  the 
laity,  what  are  we  to  infer  from  henee  ?  not  the 
danger  of  the  things  forbidden,  but  the  fears  of 
those  that  forbid.  Mahomet  knew  that  his  was  a 
faith  strictly  militar]?,  and  to  be  propagated  by  the 
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eword  ;  he  also  knew  that  nothing  is  eo  destruc* 
tive  oí  discipline  as  Mrine  ;  Mahoiiíet  therefore  in- 
terdicted  wine.  The  grand  Sultán  knows  that 
despotism  is  founded  on  the  blinduess  and  weak- 
ness  of  the  govemed ;  but  that  learning  is  light 
and  power  ;  and  that  the  powerful  and  enlightenod 
niake  very  troublesome  slaves  ;  therefore  the  Sul- 
tán discourages  learning.  Leo  the  Xth  knew  that 
the  pontifical  bierarchy  did  support,  and  was  rccip- 
rocally  supported  by  a  superstition  that  was  false : 
but  he  also  knew  tíiat  the  Scriptures  are  true,  and 
that  truth  and  falsehood  assimilate  not ;  therefore, 
Leo  withheld  the  Scriptures  from  the  laity. 


A  wise  minister  would  rather  preserve  peace. 
tüan  gain  a  victory  ;  bccause  he  knows,  that  even 
the  most  suecessful  war,  leaves  nations  generally 
more  poor,  always  more  proflígate,  than  it  found 
them.  There  are  real  evils  that  cannot  be  brought 
into  a  list  of  indemnities,  and  the  demoralizing  in- 
fluence  of  war  is  not  amongst  the  least  of  them. 
The  triumphs  of  truth  are  the  most  glorious,  chiefly 
because  they  are  the  most  bloodlcss  of  all  victories, 
deriving  their  highest  lustre  from  the  number  of 
the  savedy  not  of  the  slain. 

The  great  examples  of  Bacon,  of  IVxilton,  of 
Newton,  of  Locke,  and  of  others,  happen  to  be 
directly  against  the  popular  inference,  that  a  certain 
wildness  of  eccentricity  and  thoughtlessness  of 
conduct  are  the  necessary  accompaniments  of  ta- 
lent,  and  the  sure  indications  of  genius.  Because 
some  have  united  these  extravagances,  with  great 
demonstrations  of  talent,  as  a  Rousseau,  a  Chat- 
terton,  a  Savage,  a  Burns,  or  a  Byron  ;  othors, 
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fínding  it  less  difficult  to  be  ecceatric,  tban  to  be 
brilliant,  have  therefore  adopted  the  one,  in  hopes 
that  the  world  would  give  them  credit  for  the  other 
But  the  greatcst  genius  is  never  so  great,  as  when 
it  is  chastised  and  subdued  by  the  highest  reason ; 
it  is  from  such  a  combination,  like  that  of  Buce- 
phalus,  reined  in  by  Alexander,  that  the  most 
powerful  efibrts  have  been  produced.  And  be  it 
remembered,  that  minds  of  the  very  highest  order, 
who  have  given  an  unrestrained  course  to  their 
caprice  or  to  their  passions,  would  have  been  so 
much  higher.  by  subduing  them ;  and  so  far  from 
presuming  that  the  world  would  give  them  credit 
for  talent,  on  the  score  of  their  aberrations  and  their 
extravagances,  all  that  they  dared  hope  or  expect  has 
been,  that  the  world  would  pardon  and  overlook  those 
extravagances,  on  account  of  the  various  and  mani- 
fold  proofs  they  were  constantly  exhibiting  of  supe- 
rior acquirement  and  inspiration.  We  might  also 
add,  that  the  good  eífects  of  talent  are  universal,  the 
evil  of  its  blemishes  confíncd.  The  light  and  heat 
of  the  sun  benefit  all,  and  are  by  all,  enjoyed ;  the 
spots  on  its  surface  are  discoverable  only  to  the 
few,  But  the  lower  order  of  aspirers  to  fame  and 
talent,  have  pursued  a  very  diíferent  course ;  in- 
stead  of  exhibiting  talent  in  the  hope  that  the  world 
would  forgive  their  eccentricities,  they  have  exhi- 
bited  only  their  eccentricities,  in  the  hope  that  the 
world  would  give  them  credit  for  talent. 

The  enthusiast  has  been  compared  to  a  man 
walking  in  a  fog ;  every  thing  immediate'ly  around 
him,  or  in  contact  with  him,  appears  sufficiently 
clear  and  luminous  ;  but  beyond  the  little  circle,  o( 
which  he  himscif  is  the  centre,  all  is  mist,  erroi, 
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and  confusión.  But  lio  himself  is  nevorthelcss  aa 
inuch  iñ  the  fog  as  his  neighbours,  all  of  whoin  have 
also  cantoned  out  their  littlo  Goshens  of  perspica- 
city.  Total  frecdom  from  error  is  what  nono  of  ua 
wiilallow  to  our  neighbours,  howcvet  we  may  bo  in- 
clined  to  flirt  a  little  with  such  spotless  pcrfection 
ourselves.  Sir  Richard  Stcele  has  observed,  tha 
ihore  is  this  diflerence  bctwcen  the  church  of  Roine 
ftnd  the  church  of  England :  the  one  protcsses  to 
bo  infallible — ^the  other  to  be  never  in  ihe  wrong. 
Such  high  pretensions  are  extremely  awkward 
wherever  the  poiiits  of  diflerence  happen  to  be  more 
nurnerous  thau  those  of  agrcement.  A  safer  mode 
of  proceeding  would  be  to  propose  with  diflidence, 
to  conjecture  with  freedom,  to  examine  with  can- 
dour,  and  to  dissent  with  civility ;  *  in  rehus  neces^ 
sariis  si¿  unitas ;  in  nonneccssariis  liherálitas ,  in 
ómnibus,  chantas.^*  This  ought  to  teach  all  the  en- 
thusiasts  moderation,  many  of  whom  begin  to  make 
converts  from  motives  of  charity,  but  continué  to  do 
so  from  motives  of  pridc :  like  some  rivers  which 
are  sweet  at  their  sourcc,  but  bitter  at  thcir  mouth. 
The  fact  is,  that  charity  is  contented  with  exhorta- 
tion  and  example,  but  pride  is  not  to  bo  so  easily 
satisfíed.  An  enthusiast,  therefore,  ought  above  lul 
things  to  guard  against  this  error,  arising  from  a 
morbid  association  of  ideas,  directed  to  viow  and 
examine  all  things  through  one  médium  alone, 
rhe  best  intentioned  may  be  exposed  to  this  infírm- 
ity,  and  there  is  one  infallible  symptom  of  the  dis- 
^rder,  which  is  this  :  whenever  we  find  ourselves 
more  inclined  lo  persecute  than  to  persuade,  we  may 
then  be  certain  that  our  zeal  has  more  of  pride  in 

^Let  there  be  karmawy  in  things  esseniial ;  liberalitif  M 
(Xings  not  essejUial  ¡  charity  in  alL  — Pov. 
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it  than  of  charíty,  that  we  are  seeking  rictory  rather 
than  truth,  and  are  beginning  to  feel  more  (or  our- 
selves,  than  for  our  master.  To  lose  our  charíty» 
in  defence  of  our  religión,  is  to  sacrifíce  the  citadel, 
to  maintain  the  outworks  ;  a  yeiy  imprudent  modo 
of  defence.  There  is  an  oíd  poet  who  has  said, 
'  Nullum  Numen  abest  si  sit  Prudentia^  teeum  ;**  but 
your  thorough-paced  enthusiast  would  make  a  tri- 
fiing  alteraüon  in  the  letter,  but  a  most  important  one 
ín  the  spirit  of  the  line,  ^hich  he  would  read  thus — 
*  Nullum  Numen  hahes  si  sit  Prudentia^  tecum,^^ 

In  all  societies,  it  is  advisable  to  associate  if 
possible  with  the  highest ;  not  that  the  highest  are 
always  the  best,  but,  because  if  disgusted  tnere,  we 
can  at  any  time  descend ;  but  if  we  begin  with  the 
lowest,  to  ascend  is  impossible.  In  the  grand  the- 
atre  of  human  Ufe,  a  box  ticket  takes  us  through  tho 
house. 

He  that  has  never  sufíered  extreme  adversity, 
knows  not  the  full  extent  of  hls  aum  depravation  ; 
and  he  that  has  never  enjoyed  the  summit  of  pros- 
perity  is  equally  ignorant  how  far  the  iniquity  of 
others  can  go.  For  our  ctdversity  will  excite  temp- 
tations  in  ourselves,  our  prosperity  in  others.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  observed^  it  was  fortúnate  that  few 
men  could  be  prime  ministers,  because  it  was  for- 
túnate that  few  men  coüld  know  the  abandoned 
proñigacy  of  the  human  mind.  Therefore  a  beau< 
tiful  woman,  if  poor,  should  use  a  double  circum- 
spection ;  for  her  beauty  will  tempt  others,  her  po« 
verty  herself. 

*Ne  Ikity  i$  abserUf  ifvrudence  t$  with  ihee.  ^Pob. 

t  Tkeu  art  deserted  of  Beaven,  i/prudena  is  with  tket.'-Vim, 
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Power,  like  the  diamond,  dazzles  the  beholder, 
ñXíá  also  the  vrcarer ;  it  dignifíes  meanness :  it  mag- 
niñes  littleness ;  to  what  is  contemptible,  it  gives 
authoríty ;  to  what  is  low,  exhaltation.  To  acquire 
it,  appears  not  more  difficult  than  to  be  dispossess- 
ed  oí  it  when  acquired,  since  it  enables  the  hold- 
er  to  shiíl  his  own  errors  on  dependants,  and  to  take 
their.merits  to  himself.  But  the  miracle  oí  losing 
it  vanishes,  when  we  reflect  that  we  are  as  Hable  to 
fall  as  to  rise,  by  the  treachery  of  others ;  and  that 
to  say  *  I  am'  is  language  that  has  been  approprí- 
ated  exclusively  to  God  ! 

Virtue  without  talent,  is  a  coat  ofmtnl,  without  a 
stcord ;  it  may  indeed  defend  the  wearer,  but  wiU 
not  enable  him  to  protect  his  friend. 

He  that  aspires  to  be  the  head  of  a  par^,  w^ll 
fínd  it  more  difiicult  to  picase  his  friends  than  to 
perplex  his  foes.  He  must  oftea  act  from  false 
reasons  which  are  weak,  because  he  dares  not 
avow  the  true  reasons  which  are  strong.  It  will 
be  his  lot  to  be  forced  on  sorae  occasions  to  give 
his  consideration  to  the  wealthy,  or  the  titled,  bU 
though  they  may  be  iu  the  torong  and  withhold  it 
from  the  energetic,  but  necessitous,  although  they 
may  be  in  the  righL  There  are  moments  when  he 
must  appear  to  sympathize,  not  only  with  the  fears 
of  the  brave,  but  also  with  the  follies  of  the  wise. 
He  must  see  sorae  appearances  that  do  not  exist, 
and  be  blind  to  some  that  do.  To  be  above  others, 
he  must  condescend  at  times,  to  be  beneath  him 
sclf,  as  the  loftiest  trees  have  the  lowest  roots, 
but  without  the  keenest  circumspection,  his  veiy 
rtse,  will  be  his  ruin.    For  a  masked  battery  is 
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more  destructive  than  one  that  is  visible,  and  he 
will  have  more  to  dread  from  the  secret  envy  of  lüa 
adherents,  than  the  open  hate  of  his  adversarles 
This  envy  will  be  ever  near  him,  but  he  must  not 
appear  to  suspect  it ;  it  will  narro wly  watch  him, 
but  he  must  not  appear  to  perceive  it :  leven  whon 
he  is  anticipating  all  its  effects,  he  must  give  no 
note  of  preparation ;  and,  in  defending  himself 
against  it,  he  must  conceal  both  his  sword  and  his 
shield.  Let  him  pursue  success  as  his  truest 
friend,  and  apply  to  confídence  as  his  ablest  coun- 
sellor.  Subtract  from  a  great  man,  all  that  he 
owes  to  opportunity,  and  all  that  he  owes  to 
chance  ;  all  that  he  has  gained  by  the  wisdom  of  his 
friends,  and  by  the  folly  of  his  enemies ;  and  our 
Brobdignag  will  often  become  a  Lilliputian.  I  think 
it  is  Voltaire  who  observes,  that  it  was  very  fortúnate 
for  Cromwell,  that  he  appeared  upon  the  stage  at 
the  precise  moment  when  tho  peoplo  were  tired  of 
kings ;  and  as  unfortunate  for  his  son  Richard,  that 
he  had  to  make  good  his  pretensions,  at  a  moment 
when  the  people  were  equally  tired  oí  protector s. 

All  poets  pretend  to  write  for  immortality,  but 
the  whole  tribe  have  no  objcction  to  present  pay, 
and  present  praise.  Lord  Burleigh  is  not  the  oníy 
statesman,  who  has  thought  one  hundred  pounds 
too  much  for  a  song,  though  sung  by  Spencer ;  al- 
though  Oliver  Goldsmith,  is  the  only  poet  who  ever 
considered  himself  to  have  been  overpaid.  The 
reward  in  this  arena  is  not  to  the  swift,  ñor  jhe  prize 
to  the  strong.  Editors  have  gained  more  pounds, 
by  publishing  Milton's  works,  than  he  ever  gained 
pence  by  writing  thom ;  and  Garrick  has  reaped  a 
rícher  han^ost  in  a  single  night,by  acting  in  one  play 
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ol  Shakspeare'Sy  than  that  poet  himself  obtained 
by  the  genius  which  inspired  the  whole  of  them. 

Avance  begets  more  vices  than  Priam  did  chil- 
drcn,  and  like  Priam  survives  them  all.  It  starves 
its  keeper  to  surfeit  those  who  wish  him  dead;  and 
makes  him  submit  to  more  mortifícations  ta  lose 
heaven,  than  the  martyr  undergoes  to  gain  it. 
A  varice  is  a  passion  full  of  paradox,  a  madness  full 
of  method ;  for,  although  the  miser  is  the  most 
mercenary  of  all  beings,  yet  he  serves  the  worsi 
master  more  faithfuUy  than  some  Christians  do  the 
best,  and  will  take  nothing  fof  it.  He  falls  down 
and  worships  the  god  of  this  world,  but  will  have 
neither  its  pomps,  its  vanities,  ñor  its  pleasures,  for 
his  trouble.  He  begins  to  accumulate  treasure  as 
a  mean  to  happiness,  and  by  a  common  but  morbid 
association,he  continúes  to  accumulate  it  as  an  end. 
He  lives  poor,  to  die  rich  ;  and  is  the  mere  jailer 
of  his  house,  and  the  tumkey  of  his  weaith.  £m- 
poverished  by  his  gold,  he  slaves  harder  to  impri- 
son  it  in  his  chest,  than  his  brother  s}ave  to  libé- 
rate it  from  the  mine.  The  avarice  of  the  miser 
may  be  termed  the  grand  sepulchre  of  all  his  other 
passions,  as  they  successively  decay.  But  unlike 
other  tombs  it  is  enlarged  by  repletion  and  strength- 
ened  by  age.  The  latter  paradox,  so  peculiar  to 
this  passion,  must  be  ascribed  to  that  love  of  power 
inseparable  from  the  human  mind.  There  are 
three  kinds  of  power — weaith,  strength,  and  talent ; 
but  as  oíd  age  always  weakens,  often  destroys  the 
two  latter,  the  aged  ^re  induced  to  cling  with  the 
greater  avidity  to  the  former.  And  the  attach- 
ment  of  the  aged  to  weaith,  must  be  a  growing  and 
"^rogressive  attachment,  since,  such  aro  not  slow  in 
3» 
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dÍ8covering,-that  tliose  same  ruthless  yeara,  which 
detract  so  sensibly  from  the  strength  of  their 
bodies,  and  of  their  minds,  serve  only  to  augment 
and  to  consolídate  the  strength  of  their  purse. 

Men  will  wranglefor  religión  ;  wríte  for  it ;  fight 
for  it ;  die  for  it ;  any  thing  but— /iwybr  il, 

Honour  is  unstable,and  seldom  the  same ;  for  sha 
feeds  upon  opinión,  and  is  as  fíckle  as  her  food. 
She  builds  a  lofty  structure  on  the  sandy  founda- 
tion  of  the  esteem  of  those,  who  are  of  all  beings 
the  most  subject  to  change.  But  virtue  is  uniform 
and  fíxed,  because  she  looks  for  approbation  ooly 
from  Him,  who  is  the  same  yesterday — ^to-day — 
and  for  ever.  Honour  is  the  most  capricious  in 
her  rewards.  She  feeds  us  with  air,  and  often 
pulís  down  our  house,  to  build  our  monumcnt.  She 
is  contracted  in  her  views,  inasmuch  as  her  hopea 
are  rooted  in  earth,  bounded  by  time,  and  termi- 
nated  by  death.  But  virtue  is  enlarged  and  infinite 
in  her  hopes,  inasmuch  as  they  extend  beyond  pre- 
sent  things,  even  to  eternal ;  this  is  their  proper 
sphere,  and  they  will  cease  only  in  the  reality  oí 
deathless  enjoyment.  In  the  storms,  and  in  the 
tempests  of  Ufe,  honour  is  not  to  be  depended  on, 
because  sne  herself  partakes  of  the  tumult ;  she 
also  is  bufifeted  by  the  wave,  and  borne  along  by 
the  whirlwind.  But  virtue  is  above  the  storm,  and 
has  an  anchor  sure  and  steadfast,  because  it  is  cast 
into  heaven.  The  noble  Brutus  worshipped  hon- 
our, and  in  his  zea!  mistook  her  for  virtue.  In 
the  day  of  trial  he  found  her  a  shadow  and  a 
ñame.  But  no  man  can  purchase  his  virtue  too 
dear ;  for  it  is  the  only  thing  whose  valué  must 
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ever  increaae  with  the  price  it  has  cost  us.  Our 
integrity  is  nevor  worth  so  much  as  when  we  heve 
parted  with  our  aU  to  keep  it.  The  Pagana  (saya 
Bayle)  from  the  obscurity  wherein  they  lived,  as 
to  another  life,  reasoned  very  inconsequentially  on 
the  reality  of  virtue.  It  belongs  to  ChrUtians  alone 
to  argüe  upon  it  aright;  and  if  those  good  tbings 
to  come,  which  the  Scripture  promises  the  faithful, 
were  noijoined  to  the  desire  of  virtue,  then  an  in- 
nocency  of  life,  misht  be  placed  in  the  number  of 
those  things  on  wnich  Solomon  pronounced  his 
deñnitive  decree,  *  Vanüy  o/vanities,  áll  is  vanity  ^ 

Modem  reformers  are  not  fully  aware  of  the  dif- 
ñculty  they  will  fínd  to  make  converts,  when  that 
period  whtch  we  so  fondlv  anticipate  shall  arrive  * 
an  era  of  universal  illummation.  They  will  then 
experience  a  similar  rebuíT,  with  those  who  now 
attempt  to  make  proselytes  among  the  Jews. 
These  cunning  descendants  of  Laban  shrewdly 
reply  :  Pray  would  it  not  be  better  for  your  Chris 
tians,  fírst  of  all  to  decide  amongst  yourselves  whal 
Christianity  is,  and  when  that  important  point  ia 
AiUy  settled,  then  we  think  it  will  be  time  enough 
for  vou  to  begm  ;^our  attempts  of  converting  others  ? 
And  the  reasoning  and  enlightened  inquirer  will 
aiso  naturaliy  enough  demand  of  the  reformist, 
what  is  reformation?  This  he  will  find  to  be 
almost  as  various  as  the  advocates  for  it.  The 
thorough-paced  and  Unitafianr^íoimet^  who  thinks 
one  year  a  sufficíent  period  for  a  parliament«  in 
order  to  bring  in  another  unity  still  more  absurd 
and  dangerous,  the  majesty  of  the  people,  one  and 
indivisible,  must  be  at  irreconcilable  issue  with 
Jie  TrinUarum  reformer,  who  advocates  triemital 
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parliaments,  and  who  has  not  lost  his  respect  for 
tliat  oíd  and  orthodox  associalion  of  kiiig,  lords^ 
and  conmions.  In  politics,  as  in  religión,  it  so 
liap¡)ens,  that  we  have  less  charity  for  those  who 
believe  the  talf  of  our  creed,  than  for  those  that 
deny  the  whole  of  it ;  since  if  Servetiis  had  been 
a  Mohammedan,  he  would  not  have  been  burnt  by 
Calvin.  There  are  two  parties,  therefore,  that  will 
form  a  rent  in  the  Babel  building  of  Reform,  which, 
unlike  that  of  the  Temple,  will  not  be  confíned  to 
the  vail,  but  will  in  all  probability  reach  the  foun- 
dation. 


Times  of  general  calamity  and  confusión,  have 
ever  been  productive  of  the  greatest  minds. — The 
purest  ore,  is  produced  from  the  hottest  fumace, 
and  the  brightest  thunderbolt,  is  elicited  from  the 
darkest  storm. 


Hypocrites  act  by  virtue,  like  Numa  by  his 
shield. — ^They  frame  many  counterfeits  of  her,  with 
which  they  make  an  ostentatious  parade,  in  all 
public  assemblies,  and  processions  ;  but  the  origi- 
nal of  what  they  counterfeit,  and  which  may  indeed 
be  said  to  hdiVG  fallen  from  heaven,  they  produce  so 
seldom,  that  it  is  cankered  by  the  rust  of  sloth,  and 
useless  from  non-application. 

The  wealthy  and  the  noble,  when  they  expend 
large  sums  in  decorating  their  houses  with  the  rare 
and  costly  eflbrts  of  genius,  with  busts  from  the 
chisel  of  a  Canova,  and  with  cartoons  from  the 
pencil  of  a  Raphael,  are  to  be  commended,  if  they 
do  not  stand  still  kere,  but  go  on  to  bestow  some 
paias  and  cost,  that  the  master  himself  be  not 
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inferior  to  the^mansion,  and  that  the  owner  be  not 
the  only  thing  that  is  little,  amidst  every  thing  elsé 
that  is  great.  The  house  may  draw  visiters,  but  it 
18  the  possessor  alone  that  can  detain  them.  We 
cro88  the  Alps,  and  after  a  short  interval,  we  are  glad 
ti)  retum : — ^we  go  to  see  Italy,  ñot  the  Italians. 

Public  events  of  mpment,  when  deeply  and  fully 
considered,  are  the  fertile  womb  of  political  max- 
im8,  which  ought  to  contain  the  very  soul  of  the 
moral  history ;  and  then  they  are  imperishableíand 
indestructible,  worthy  of  being  resorted  to  as  a  tower 
of  strength  in  the  storm,  and  spreading  their  efiul- 
gence  over  the  tide  of  time,  as  a  beacon  in  the  night. 

Secrecy  of  design,  when  combined  with  rapidity 
of  execution,  like  the  column  that  guided  Israel  in 
the  deserts,  becomes  the  guardián  pillar  of  light 
and  fíre  to  our  friends,  a  cloud  of  overwhelming 
and  impenetrable  darkness  to  our  enemies. 

*  Félix,  quem  faciunt  aliena  pericula  cautumr* 
.hÍ8  Í8  well  translated  by  some  one  who  observes 
that  it  is  far  better  to  borrow  experíence  than  tb  buy 
it.  He  that  sympathizes  in  all  the  happiness  of 
others,  perhaps  himself  enjoys  the  safest  happi- 
ness, and  he  that  is  warned  by  all  the  folly  of 
others,  has  perhaps  attained  the  soundest  wisdom. 
But  such  is  the  purblind  egotism,  and  the  suicidal 
9elñshnes8  of  mankind,  that  things  so  desirable  are 
seldora  pursued,  things  so  accessible,  seldom  at- 
tained. That  is  indeed  a  twofold  knowledge,  which 
profíts  alike,  by  the  folly  of  the  foolish,  and  the 

*  (iappp.  wham  etkef^s  dari^crs  render prudeni.-^PuB, 
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wisdom  of  the  wise ;  it  is  both  a*  shield  and  a 
sword  ;  it  borrows  its  securíty  from  the  dailmoo^ 
and  its  confídence  írom  the  light. 

'  Defendit  numeras^  is  the  mazim  of  the  fool- 
ish ;  *  Deperdit  numeruSfi  of  the  wise.  The  fact 
is,  that  an  honest  man  will  continué  to  be  so, 
thoiigh  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  rogues.  The 
whole  world  is  tumed  upside  down  once  in  twenty- 
four  hours ;  yet  no  one  thinks  of  standing  upou  his 
head,  tather  than  on  his  heels.  He  that  can  be 
honest,  only  because  every  one  else  is  honest,  or 
good,  only  because  all  around  him  are  good^  Qiight 
have  continued  an  ángel,  if  he  had  been  born  one, 
but  being  a  man,  he  will  only  add  to  that  nmnber, 
numberless,  who  go  to  hell  for  the  bad  things  they 
have  done,  and  for  the  good  things  which  tht^y  tn- 
tended  to  do. 

The  sun  should  not  set  upon  our  anger,  neither 
should  he  rise  upon  our  confídence.  We  should 
forgive  freely,  but  forget  rarely.  I  will  not  be  re- 
venged,  and  this  I  owe  to  my  enemy ;  but  I  wili 
remember,  and  this  I  owe  to  myself. 

The  drafts  which  true  genius  draws  upon  poste- 
rity,  although  they  may  not  always  be  honoured  so 
soon  as  they  are  due,  are  sure  to  be  paid  with  com- 
pound  interest,  in  the  end.  Milton's  expressions. 
on  his  right  to  this  remuneration,  constitute  some 
.  of  the  fínest  efíbrts  of  his  mind.  He  never  alindes 
to  these  high  prctensions,  but  he  appears  lo  be  ani- 
mated  by  an  eloquence,  which  is  at  once  both  the 

♦  T%ere  is  safety  in  nwmbers. — Pus. 
t  Tken  is  f%in  vn  íMMndera.— -Püb. 
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plea  and  the  proof  of  their  jnstice;  aa  efeqoenec^ 
80  much  above  all  present  and  all  perishaM«  thinga, 
that,  like  the  beam  of  the  -aun,  it  wanna,  while  it 
^nlightena,  and  as  it  descenda  fiom  heaven  to 
earth,  raisea  our  thoughta  from  earth  to  hearen. 
When  the  great  Kepler  had  at  length  diacoTered 
the  hannonic  lawa  that  regúlate  the  motiona  of  the 
heavenly  bodies,  he  exclaimed» '  Whether  tay  dia- 
coveriea  will  be  read  by  posterity,  or  by  niy  con- 
temporánea, is  a  matter  that  concema  them^  more 
than  me.  I  may  well  be  contented  to  wait  one  cen- 
tury  for  a  reader,  when  God  himaelf,  during  so 
many  thousand  years,  haa  waited  for  an  obaenrer 
like  myseif.' 

Ambition  is  to  the  mind,  what  the  cap  is  to  the 
falcon ;  it  blinds  us  firat,  and  then  compela  us  to 
tower,  by  reason  of  our  blindneas.  But  ¿aa,  when 
we  are  at  the  summit  of  a  yain  ambition,  we  are 
also  at  the  dqah  of  real  misery.  We  are  placed 
where  time  cannot  improre,  but  must  impair  us ; 
where  chance  and  chango  cannot  befriend,  but  may 
betray  us ;  in  short,  by  attaining  all  we  wish,  and 
gaining  all  we  want,  we  have  <mly  reached  a  pin- 
nacle,  where  we  have  nothing  to  hope,  but  every 
thing  to  fear. 

We  should  justly  ridiculo  a  general,  who  juat  be- 
fore  an  action  shpuld  suddei^y  disarm  his  men, 
and  putting  into  the  banda  of  all  of  them  a  bible, 
should  order  them  to  march  againsi  the  enemy. 
Here,  we  plainly  see  the  folly  of  calling  in  the  Bible 
to  support  the  sword :  but  is  it  not  as  great  a  folly 
to  cali  in  the  sword  to  support  the  Bible  ?  Our  Sa- 
viour  diTided  forcé  from  reason,  and  let  no  ma» 
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presume  to  join  what  God  hath  put  asunder 
Wlien  we  combat  error  wiih  any  olher  weapon 
tlian  arguinent,  we  err  more  thau  those  whom  we 
attack. 

We  follow  the  vioxlá  in  approving  other8,but  we 
go  belbre  it  in  approving  ourselves. 

None  are  so  fond  of  secrets,  as  those  who  do  not 
mean  to  keep  them ;  such  persons  covet  secrets, 
as  a  spendthrift  covets  money,  for  the  purpose  of 
circulation. 


That  knowledge,  which  a  man  may  acquire  only 
by  travelling  is  too  dearly  bought.  The  traveller 
indeed  may  be  said  to  fetch  the  knowledge.  as  the 
merchant  the  wares,  to  be  enjoyed  and  applied  by 
those  who  stay  at  home.  A  man  niay  sit  by  bis 
own  fireside,  be  conversant  with  many  domestic 
arts  and  general  sciences,  and  yct  have  very  cor- 
rect  ideas  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  othet 
nations.  While  on  the  contrary,  he  that  has  spent 
bis  whole  life  in  travelling,  who,  like  Scriblerus,  has 
made  bis  Icgs  bis  compasses,  rather  iban  bis  judg- 
menty  may  live  and  die  a  thorough  novice  in  all  the 
most  important  concems  of  life ;  like  Anson,  he 
may  have  been  round  the  world,  and  over  the  world, 
without  having  been  in  the  world  j  and  die  an 
ignoramus,  even  after  having  performed  the  seveii 
journeys  between  the  holy  lálls  ;  swept  the  Kaaba 
with  a  silver  besom  ;  drank  of  the  holy  waters  of 
the  Zemzem ;  and  traced  the  source  of  the  Nile, 
and  the  end  of  the  Niger. 


It  is  an  observation  of  the  late  Lord  Bishop  of 
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Landaif,  that  there  are  but  two  kinds  of  inen  who 
Hucceed  as  public  characters,  inon  of  no  princ'plü, 
but  oí'  great  talent,  and  men  of  no  talent,  bul  ot  one 
principl*^,  thut  of  obedience  to  their  superiOi  s  In 
fact,  there  will  never  be  a  doñciency  of  this  necond 
class ;  peraons,  who,  like  Doddington,  have  no 
higher  ambition  than  that  of  sailing  in  the  wake  of 
a  man  of  first  rate  abilities.  *  I  told  the  dukc  of 
Newcastle,'  saya  he,  (in  the  account  he  gives  of 
hiinself,  in  his  Diary)  *  that  it  must  end  one  way  or 
the  other,  and  must  not  remain  as  it  was ;  for  I 
was  determined  to  make  some  sort  of  figure  in 
lifc.  I  earnestly  wished  it  might  be  under  his  pro- 
tection,  but  if  that  could  not  be,  I  must  make  some 
figure ;  what  it  would  be  I  could  not  determine  yet. 
I  must  look  around  me  a  little,  and  consult  my 
'friends,  but  some  figure  I  was  resolved  to  make.' 
Indeed,  it  is  lamentable  to  think,  what  a  gulf  of 
impracticability  must  ever  sepárate  men  of  prin- 
cipie, whom  offices  want,  from  men  of  no  principie, 
who  want  offices.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  Hamp- 
den,  or  a  Marvel,  could  not  be  coimected  for  one 
hour,  with  a  Walpole,*  or  a  Mazarin.  Those  who 
would  conscientiously  employ  power  for  the  good 
of  others,  deserve  it,  but  do  not  desire  it ;  and 
those  who  would  employ  it  for  the  good  of  them- 
selves,  desire  it,  but  do  not  deserve  it. 

It  is  more  easy  to  for^ive  the  uocak^  who  have 
iiyured  us,  than  Úiepouoerful  whom  we  have  injured. 

•  It  is  bvt  jfkftice  to  9ay  of  this  great  minister,  who  went 
such  len^hs  in  corrupting  others,  that  there  were  some  in- 
stances,  m  which  he  hiinself  was  incorruptible.  He  re- 
fnsed  the  snm  of  sizty  thousand  iwunds  which  was  ofiered 
him  tu  save  the  life  of  the  earl  or  Derwentwater. 
4 
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That  conauct  will  be  conUnued  by  oarfears,  which 
-commenced  in  our  resentmetU.  He  tbAt  is  gone  so 
far  as  to  cut  the  claws  of  the  lion,  will  not  feel  him- 
self  quite  secure,  until  he  has  also  drawn  his  teeth. 
The  greater  the  power  of  him  that  is  injured,  the 
more  inexpiable  and  perserering  must  be  the  eflbrts 
of  those  who  have  begun  to  injure  him.  There* 
fore  a  monarch  who  submits  to  a  single  insult,  is 
aalf  dethroned.  When  the  conspirators  were  de- 
liberatingon  the  murder  of  Paul  Petrowitz,  eroperor 
of  Russia,  a  voice  was  heard  in  the  antechambet, 
saying,  *  You  have  broken  the  egg,  ymi  had  hetter 
make  the  omeíet* 

That  cowardice  is  incorrígible  which  the  love  of 
power  cannot  overeóme.  In  the  heat  and  phrensy 
of  the  French  revolution,  the  contentions  for  place 
and  power  never  sustained  the  smallest  diminution ; 
appointments  and  offices  were  never  pursued  with 
more  eagerness  and  intrigue,  than  when  the  heads 
of  those  who  gained  them,  had  they  been  held  on 
merely  by  pieces  of  sticking  plaster,  could  not  have 
sat  more  loosely  on  their  shoulders.  Demagogues 
sprung  up  like  mushroams,  and  the  crop  seemed  to 
be  fecundated  by  blood  ;  although  it  repeatedly 
happened  that  the  guillotine  had  ñnished  the  fa- 
vourite,  before  the  plaster  had  fínished  the  model, 
and  that  the  original  was  dead,  before  the  bust  was 
dry. 

A  man  may  arrive  at  such  power,  and  be  so  suc- 
cessful  in  the  application  of  it,  as  to  be  enabied  to 
crush  and  to  overwhelm  all  his  enemies.    But  a 
8afety,built  upon  successful  vengeance,  and  estab 
líshed  not  upon  our  love,  but  upon  our  fear,  ofteo 
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contains  within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  Jestnio* 
tion.  It  Í8  at  best  a  joyless  and  a  precariout 
safety,  as  sborüived  as  that  of  soaie  conquerors, 
who  have  died  (rom  a  pestilence  excited  by  the 
dead  bodies  of  the  vanquished. 

Many  men  faü  in  Ufe,  from  the  want,  as  they  are 
too  ready  to  suppose,  of  those  great  occasions. 
wherein  they  might  have  shown  their  trust  worthi- 
ness,  and  their  integrity.  But  all  such  persona 
should  remember,  that  in  order  to  try  whether  a 
vessel  be  leaky,  we  fírst  prove  it  with  water ^  before 
we  trust  it  with  voine,  The  more  minute,  trivial, 
and  we  may  say  vemaeuíar  opportunities  of  being 
just  and  upright,  are  constantly  occurring  to  every 
one :  and  it  is  an  unimpeachable  character  in  these 
lesser  things,  that  almost  invariably  prepares  and 
produces  ¿ose  very  cpportunities  of  greater  ad- 
vancement,  and  of  higher  confídence,  which  tum 
out  so  rich  a  harvest,  but  which  those  alone  are 
peniiitted  to  reap^  who  have  previously  soum, 

Of  all  the  passions,  jealousy  is  that  which  exacta 
the  hardest  service,  and  paya  the  bitterest  wages. 
Its  service  is — ^to  watch  the  suecess  of  our  enemy ; 
tts  wages — to  be  sure  of  it 

Pedantry  prídes  herself  on  being  wrong  by  rules ; 
while  common  sense  is  contented  to  be  right^  with- 
out  them.  The  former  would  rather  stumble  in 
following  the  dead,  than  walk  upright  by  the  profane 
assistance  of  the  íiving.  She  worships  the  moul- 
dering  mummies  of  antiquity,  and  her  will  is,  that 
they  should  not  be  buríed,  but  embedmed.  She 
wonld  have  Tmth  hetself  bow  to  the  authority  of 
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great  ñames;  while  common  sense  would  hava 
great  ñames  bow  to  the  authoríty  of  truth.  F0II7 
disguste  US  less  by  her  ignorance,  than  pedantry  by 
hor  iearning;  since  she  mistakes  the  lumage  oí 
things  for  their  virilüy ;  and  her  creed  is,  that 
darkness  is  increased  by  the  accession  of  lighl; 
that  the  world  grows  younger  by  age;  and  thal 
knowledge  and  experience  are  dimnished^  by  a 
constant  and  uninterrupted  accumulation 

There  is  but  one  pursidt  in  life,  which  it  is  in 
the  power  of  all  to  folio w,  and  of  all  to  attain.  It 
is  subject  to  no  disappointments,  since  he  that  pei^ 
severes,  makes  every  difficulty  an  advancement, 
and  every  contest  a  victory  ;  and  this  is  the  pursuit 
of  viriue.  Sincerely  to  aspire  after  virtue,  is  to 
gaiu  her  ;  and  zealously  to  labour  after  her  wages, 
is  to  receive  them.  Those  that  seojc  her  early, 
will  fínd  her  before  it  is  late ;  her  reward  also  is 
with  her,  and  she  will  come  quickly.  For  the 
breast  of  a  good  man,  is  a  little  heaven  commencing 
on  carth  ;  where  the  Deity  sits  enthroned  with 
unrivalled  influence,  every  safety  from  danger, 
resource  from  sterility,  and  subjugated  passion, 
'  iike  the  wind  and  storm,  fulfilling  his  word.' 

£ven  human  knowledge  is  permitted  to  approx- 
imatc  in  some  degree,  and  on  certain  occasions,  to 
that  of  the  Deity,  its  puré  and  primary  source ;  and 
this  assimilation  is  never  more  conspicuous,  than 
when  it  converts  evil  into  the  means  of  }Nroducing 
its  o])posite  good,  What  for  instance  appears  at 
ürst  sight  to  be  so  insurmountable  a  barrier  to  the 
intercourse  of  nations  as  the  ocean ;  but  science 
has  converted  it  into  the  best  and  most  expeditiou* 
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tneAtt,  by  whicli  they  may  supply  their  mutual 
wants,  and  carry  on  their  most  intímate  Communi- 
cations. What  so  violent  as  steam  ?  and  so  de- 
structivo as  íire  ?  What  so  uncertain  as  the  wind  ? 
and  so  uncontroliable  as  the  wave  ?  Yet  art  has 
eendered  these  unmanageable  things  instrumental 
&nd  subsidiary  to  the  necessities,  the  comforts,  and 
even  the  elegancies  of  Ufe.  What  so  hard,  so 
coid,  and  so  insensible  as  marble  ?  Yet  the  Sculp- 
tor can  warm  it  into  life,  and  bid  it  breathe  an 
eternity  of  love.  What  so  variable  as  colour  ?  so 
swift  as  light  ?  or  so  empty  as  shade  ?  Yet  the 
pencil  of  a  Raphael  can  givc  these  fleeting  things 
both  a  body  and  a  soul ;  can  confer  upon  them  an 
imperishable  vigour,  a  beauty  that  increases  with 
age,  and  which  must  continué  to  captivate  genera- 
tions.  In  short,  wisdom  can  draw  expedient  from 
obstacle,  invention  from  difficulty,  remedy  from 
poison.  In  her  hands,  all  things  be  come  beautiful 
by  adaptment ;  subservient  by  their  iLse ;  and  salu- 
tary  by  their  application. 


As  there  are  none  so  weaky  that  we  may  venturo 
to  injure  them  with  impunity,  so  there  are  none  so 
loWf  that  they  may  not  at  some  time  be  able  to 
repay  an  obligation.  There fore,  what  benevolence 
would  díctate,  prudence  would  confirm.  For  he 
that  is  cautious  of  insulting  the  weakest,  and  not 
abovo  obliging  the  lowest,  will  have  attained  such 
habits  of  forbearance  and  of  conspiracy,  as  will 
secure  him  the  good-will  of  all  that  are  beneath 
him,  and  teach  him  how  to  avoid  the  enniity  of  all 
that  are  above  him.  For  he  that  would  not  bruise 
even  a  worm,  will  be  still  more  cautious  how  h» 
treads  upon  a  serpent. 

4* 
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The  only  tbings  in  which  we  can  be  said  to  haré 
any  property,  are  our  actions,  Our  thoughts  may 
be  bad,  yet  produce  no  poison,  they  may  be  good, 
yet  produce  no  fruit.  Our  ricbes  may  be  UikeD 
¡rom  US  by  misfortune,  our  reputation  by  malice, 
our  spiriu  by  calamity,  our  bealth  by  disease,  our 
fríends  by  death.  But  our  actions  must  follow  ut 
beyond  the  grave  ;  with  respect  to  tbem  alone,  we 
canaot  say  that  we  shall  carry  notbing  with  us 
when  we  die,  neither  that  we  shall  go  naked  out 
of  the  world.  Our  actions  must  clothe  us  with  an 
immortality,  loathsome  or  glorious ;  these  are  the 
only  title-deeds  of  which  we  cannot  be  disinherited ; 
they  will  have  their  full  weight  in  the  balance  of 
eternity,  wheti  every  thing  else  is  as  notbing ;  and 
their  valué  will  be  conñrmed  and  established  by 
those  two  sure  and  sateless  destroyers  of  all  othei 
tbings, — Time — and  Death. 

He  that  abuses  bis  own  profession,  will  not  pa- 
tiently  bear  with  any  one  else  that  does  so.  And 
this  is  one  of  our  most  subtile  operations  of  self- 
love.  For  when  we  abuse  our  own  profession,  we 
tacitly  except  ourselves ;  but  when  another  abuses 
it,  we  aro  far  from  being  certain  that  this  is  the 
case. 

There  are  minds  so  habituated  to  intrigue  and 
mystery  in  themselves,  and  so  prone  to  expect  it 
from  others,  that  they  will  never  except  of  a  plain 
reason  for  a  plain  fact,  if  it  be  possible  to  devise 
causes  for  it  that  are  obscure,  far  fetched,  and 
usually  not  worth  tke  corría  ge,  Like  the  miser  of  - 
Berkshire,  who  would  ruin  a  good  horse  to  escape 
a  tumpike,  so  these  gentlemon  ride  their  high-brod 
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thiories  to  deatli,  in  order  to  come  at  truth,  throogh 
by-paths,  lánes,  and  alleys ;  while  abe  heraelf  ia 
jogging  quietly  along  upon  the  high  and  beaten 
road  of  common  sense.  Tbe  consequence  ia,  that 
those  wbo  take  this  mode  of  arríving  at  truth,  are 
aojnetimea  hefore  ber,  and  aometimes  behínd  ber, 
but  very  seldom  with  ber.  Tbus  tbe  great  states- 
man  wbo  relates  tbe  conspiracy  against  Doria, 
pauses  to  delibérate  upon,  and  minutely  to  scruti- 
nize  into  divers  and  sundry  errors  committed,  and 
opportunities  neglected,  wbereby  be  would  wisb  to 
account  for  the  total  failure  of  that  spirited  enter- 
príse.  But  tbe  plain  fact  waa,  that  tbe  scheme 
bad  been  so  well  planned  and  digested,  that  it  was 
Tictorious  in  every  point  of  its  operation,  both  on 
the  sea  and  on  the  shore,  in  the  harbour  of  Genoa, 
no  less  than  in  the  city,  imtil  that  roost  unlucky 
accident  befell  the  Count  de  Fiesque,  wbo  was  the 
very  life  and  soul  of  the  conspiracy.  In  stepping 
íiom  one  galley  to  añother,  the  plank  on  which  he 
siood,  upset,  and  be  fell  into  tbe  sea.  His  armour 
bappened  to  be  very  heavy — the  night  to  be  very 
dark — the  water  to  be  very  deep — and  tbe  bottom 
to  be  Very  muddy.  And  it  is  another  plain  fact, 
that  water  in  ali  sucb  cases,  bappens  to  make  no 
distinction  whatever,  between  a  canqueror  and  a  cat. 


In  tbe  tortuous  and  crooked  policy  of  public 
affairs,  as  well  as  in  the  less  extensivo,  but  perhaps 
more  intrícate  labyrinth  of  prívate  concems,  ihere 
are  tioo  evils,  which  must  continué  to  be  as  reme- 
diless  as  they  are  unfortunate ;  thcy  have  no  cure, 
and  their  only  palliatives  are  diíiidence  and  timo. 
They  are  these — the  most  candid  and  enlightened 
must   give  thcir  assent  to  a  probable  falsehoodt 


I 
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miber  ilian  to  tn  imi^TfibaliY»  tnith ;  áii<Í  ibm  t^ 
l«etii  cu  thoM  wbo  ha  ve  a  r«piii  Alian,  in  pfmteremm 

lie  that  »€U  towards  men,  aa  if  Ood  mw  Iiíjq, 
find  prays  to  God,  «s  if  tm*a  henrd  hlm,  alilkiiigb 
he  niay  nol  obiain  all  that  he  »k9,  or  iUGCit«d  10 
üU  thai  h€»  imderlíikei,  will  tnost  probablf  d^s^rr» 
U}  (lo  so»  For  witb  respect  lo  ht»  njctioni  lo  ro«ii, 
liowever  much  he  may  fail  wiih  r<?}|;anl  to  otliém, 
reí  ifpuff^  and  güod^  wiih  regard  lo  buna^lí  and  hls 
highest  ]ntor€;»ts,  tbey  caxinol  fail;  fiod  iirit!ti  ro^ 
«pect  to  Uía  prayers  to  €iod,  ulthough  tJic?  cannoft 
muke  ihe  íknty  more  irilline  lo  give^  yct  la**y  wiJl, 
and  muat,  make  tbe  suppücanl  niora  waríA^  to 
receive, 

We  did  not  make  ihe  world,  bm  w©  timy  incnd 

it,  and  must  uve  io  it.  We  sball  ñná  lHa.t  it  abotinds 
with  fools,  who  are  loo  dull  to  be  cmployrd»  and 
knavea  who  are  too  sharp,  The  coitipound  cha- 
rae  lar  is  most  common^  and  is  ibal  wiitr^hich  w# 
sball  ha  ve  the  most  lo  do.  As  he  that  know»  how 
to  pul  pmpcr  words  in  proper  placea,  cvinces  iho 
I  rué  si  ícTiowIedge  of  books,  so  he  ihai  knows  how 
to  pul  ñt  persona  in  ñt  slations,  evinccs  the  trueat 
knowJadga  (>f  men,  It  was  observad  of  Elkabeth, 
ÚmX  sha  w^^  weak  heraelf,  btit  chose  wjse  couTisel- 
lorfj  í  ID  which  it  waa  replied,  that  to  chooae  wiso 
i^oiiiiiiellors,  was,  in  a  prínce,  tho  highest  wiadofn. 


ir  all  seconds,  wero  as  avcrsa  to  duels  as  llieU 
principad j  very  Uttle  blood  would  be  ahed  Ía  Úaá 
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If  wo  cannot  exhibit  a  better  life  tban  an  atheist, 
uro  niust  be  very  bad  calculatora,  and  if  we  cannot 
exhibit  a  better  doctríne,  we  muat  be  still  worae 
reasonera.  Shall  we  then  burn  a  man  because  he 
chooses  to  say  in  his  heart,  there  ia  no  God  ?  To 
say  it  in  his  head,  is  incompatible  with  a  aound 
Btate  of  the  cerebellum.  But  if  all  who  wished 
there  were  no  God,  believed  it  too,  we  should  have 
many  atheists.  He  that  has  lived  without  a  God, 
would  be  very  happy  to  die  without  one  ;  and  he 
that  by  his  conduct  has  taken  the  word  not  out  of 
the  commandtnentSy  would  most  willingly  insert  it 
into  the  creed, — Tliou  shalt  kill,  and  thou  shalt 
commit  adultery,  would  be  very  conveniently  sup- 
ported  by,  *  I  do  not  believe  in  God.*  But  are  we 
to  burn  a  man  for  so  absurd  a  doctrine  ?  Yes,  saya 
the  zealot,  for  fear  of  his  making  proselytes.  Tha' 
he  will  attempt  to  make  proselytes  I  admit,  even 
to  a  system  so  fatherless,  so  forlom,  and  so  gioomy  ; 
and  he  will  attempt  it,  on  the  same  principie  whlch 
causes  little  children  to  cry  at  night  for  a  bedfel- 
low,  he  is  afraid  of  heing  left  alone  in  the  dark ! 
But  to  grant  that  he  will  be  auccessful  in  his 
attempts  to  convert  others,  would  be  to  grant  that 
he  has  some  reason  on  his  side;  and  we  have 
yet  to  leam  that  reason  can  be  consumed  by  fíre, 
or  overwhelmed  by  forcé.  We  will  burn  him  then 
for  Ule  sake  of  example.  But  his  example,  like 
his  doctrine,  is  so  absurd,  that  let  him  alone,  and 
none  will  follow  it.  But  by  buming  him,  you  your^ 
9elves  have  set  a  most  horrid  example,  which  tho 
innumerable  champions  of  bigotry  and  of  fanati- 
cism  have  foUowed,  and  will  follow,  whonover  and 
wherever  they  have  power  to  do  ao.  By  boming 
tn  atheist,  yon  have  lent  ímportance  to  that  whicb 
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waq  übiord,  inietest  íq  ihti  wltidí  vu  foH»iyilliif, 

For  ftthttiim  ía  a  «yit^m  whi«  b  cío  n»mRitmir«i« 
neitlifsr  wamitli  ñor  iilunun&lioii*  r^ícwm  fmm  llic»» 
figot«  whlch  your  nu^takjeu  ze^l  ku  Iigbt4»d  ii|i  kir 
íli  destructiaii. 


^ 


erid  flatter  tbeiii»elvc]i  that  tiii^)'  «ra  ttaiv^  ÜlMfT  j 
Üiey  are  praiul  oí  being  tliutiittit  cJctFiímljr  himrillii 

atid  wQiüd  go  round  tU<)  woild  Va  puninh  iB(i«4?  wlm 
thouglii  ihem  capable  of  r^venj|4! ;  ihey  aro  MI 
sati^ñed  wiih  th«  «Uftvity^  oí  iheif  awn  tomptTt  dltl 
Ihey  would  quarrel  witli  üicir  dramsil  tfi^ftefiuüort 
only  for  doubliug  ÍL — And  yt?t  kü  vrry  bíjiid  are  all 
their  acquainiance  ta  thúif  nuiperdus  quzüitic4tíativ 
and  meritSf  tliat  tho  pos»essnrs  of  theifi  iüvaiiEibly 
discover,  wben  il  U  too  laíe»  ihey  ha  ve  livod  in  Üie 
world  without  a  single  íriend,  and  aré  tbotíl  td 
lea  ve  it  without  a  BÜigle  moumer. 


They  that  are  ín  power,  aboiild  he  «Ktremely 
cautioua  to  commit  tbe  execution  of  iheÍT  plana» 
oot  only  to  those  wbo  are  Me,  but  lo  ibose  wh^ 
are  wüling ;  aa  aervants  and  ins  mímente  it  h  their 
duty  to  do  tbeir  best,  but  tbeir  employers  aro  na  ver 
60  aure  of  tbem,  as  when  thetr  dutv  is  al»o  iheir 
phasurt.  To  cammit  the  execution  of  a  piirpo«o 
lo  one  who  disapprores  of  the  plan  of  íi,  \%  to  ein^ 
ploy  but  one  third  of  tl*e  man ;  hia  heart  and  bia 
aead  are  against  yoU|  you  bav6  commanded  only 
hÍ9  banda. 


It  is  far  more  safa  to  lower  any  pretenaions  tlm 
a  woman  may  aspire  tn,  oa  ihe  acor«  of  ber  nnue 
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chan  those  dearer  ones  which  she  ma)  foster,  on 
the  side  of  her  vanity.  Tell  her  that  she  is  iiot  in 
the  exact  road  to  gain  the  approbation  of  the 
angels^  and  she  may  not  only  hear  you  ivith  pa* 
tience,  but  may  even  foUow  your  advice ;  but 
should  you  venture  to  hint  to  her,  that  she  is  equally 
UQsuccessful  in  all  her  methods  to  gain  the  appro* 
bation  of  men^  she  will  pursue  not  the  advice,  but 
the  adviser,  certainly  with  scorn,  probably  wilh 
vengeance. 


There  is  a  certain  constitution  of  mind,  which 
of  all  others,  is  the  most  likely  to  make  our  for- 
tune, if  coml}ined  with  talent,  or  to  mar  them, 
without  it ; — ^for  the  errors  of  such  minds  are  few, 
but  fatal.  I  allude  to  those  characters,  who  have 
a  kind  of  mathematical  decisión  about  them,  which 
dictates  that  a  straight  Une  is  the  shortest  distance 
between  any  two  points,  and  that  small  bodies  with 
velocity,  have  a  greater  momentum  than  large  mass- 
es  without  it.  Thus  they  would  rather  use  a  cannou' 
hall,  than  a  batteringram. — With  such  minds,  to 
resolve  and  to  act,  is  instantaneous ;  they  seem  tu 
precede  the  march  of  time  ;  to  foresee  events,  iii 
the  chrysalis  of  their  causes;  and  to  seize  that 
moment  for  execution,  which  others  use  in  delibe- 
ration.  Cromwell*  had  much  of  this  decisión  in 
the  camp,  but  in  the  church,  h3rpocrisy  asserted 
her  dominión,  and  sometimes  neutralized  his  moral 

*  Cromwell  is  thus  described  by  his  confídential  physí» 
dan,  QeoTge  Bate :  '  A  perfect  master  of  all  the  arts  of 
simolation,  and  of  dissunulation ;  who.  tumin^  up  the 
whites  of  his  ejes,  and  seeking  the  Lord  with  pious  ges* 
tures,  will  weep  and  pra^,  and  cant  most  devoutly,  tillan 
.  oppoitonity  oflers  of  dealing  his  dupe  %  lmock>down  blow 
nnder  the  short  rihs.' 
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couragc,  never  his  physic&l ;  for  he  always  foughl 
with  more  sincerity  than  he  prayed.  Cardinal  de 
Retz  carricd  this  energy  and  promptitude  into 
every  department  of  his  career :  the  church,  the 
camp,  the  council,  and  the  corjrt ;  but,  like  Charles 
the  Xllth,  he  had  always  more  sail  than  ballast, 
and  after  the  most  hairbreadth  escapes,  was  8hi|i- 
ivrecked  at  last.  Napoleón  had  more  of  this 
promptitude  of  decisión,  than  any  other  character, 
ancient  or  modern.  Even  his  ablest  generáis  were 
often  overwhelmed  with  astonishnient  at  the  result 
of  his  simultaneilies.  Kleber  designated  |¡im,  as  a 
chief  who  had  two  faults,  that  of  advancing,  without 
considering  hovv  he  should  retreat ; — and  of  seizing, 
without  considering  how  he  should  retain.  Jt  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  such  a  man  to  *  toear  his 
heart  in  his  head^  for  he  invariably  sacrificed  blood 
to  time,  and  means  to  the  end.  If  the  wrong  path 
happened  to  be  the  shortest^  that  made  it  the  right ; 
and  he  anticipated  an  acquittcd  by  securing  a  ron^ 
quesL  He  invaded  France  with  sixty  men,  and  for 
a  time  succeeded;  but  this  desperate  measure 
would  not  have  been  necessary,  if  the  same  promp- 
titude of  action  which  caused  this  latter  attempt  to 
succeed,  had  not  most  miscrably  failed  on  a  former 
oñe.  He  had  said,  *  Let  war  feed  war  :*  it  did  so, 
and  Russia  spread  her  table-cloth  of  snow,  to 
receive  the  fragments  of  the  feast.  But  all  this 
energy,  and  all  this  talent,  were  clouded  by  a  total 
want  of  principie  :  he  knew  that  he  had  none  him- 
self,  and  here  he  was  right ;  but  he  concluded  thai 
all  others  had  none,  and  here  he  was  often  wrong. 
On  a  more  confíned  stage,  and  in  a  smaller  spher^, 
few  have  combined  more  talent  with  more  decisión, 
than  Lord  Thurlow.     Nature  seems  to  have  gireD 
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hiro  a  head  oí  crystai,  and  nerves  oí  brasa.  I  ahall 
quote  his  reply  to  a  deputation  from  the  dissentéra, 
as  highly  characterístic  of  the  man. — They  liad 
waited  on  Inra  by  appointment,  to  requeat  tíiat  ha 
would  give  them  his  vote  for  the  repeai  of  the  test 
act.  They  were  shown  into  the  hbrary,  where  a 
plentiful  collation  had  bcen  prepared.  They  thought 
themselves  sure  of  success,  but  they  reckoncd 
wHhout  their  host,  who  at  length  made  his  appear- 
anee.  He  listened  to  a  long  harangue  with  much 
patience : — when  it  was  ñnished,  he  rose  up,  and 
addressed  thein  :  '  Gentlemen,  you  have  called  on 
me  to  request  my  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  test 
act  — Gentlemen,  I  shall  not  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  test  act.  I  care  not  whether  your  religión  has 
the  ascendency,  or  mine,  or  any,  or  none  ;  but  this 
I  know,  that  when  yau  were  uppermost,  you  kept 
US  down,  and  now  that  tve  are  uppermost,  with 
God*s  help  we  will  keep  you  down.' 

In  pulpit  eloquence,the  grand  difficultylies  here; 
to  give  the  siáject  all  the  dignity  it  so  fully  de- 
serves,  without  attaching  any  importance  to  our^ 
selves.  The  Christian  messenger  cannot  think  too 
highly  of  his  prince,  of  too  humbly  of  himself. 
This  is  that  secret  art  which  captivates  and  im- 
proves  an  audience,  and  which  all  who  see,  wiU 
fancy  they  C9uld  imítate,  while  most  who  try  wiÚ  fail. 

*  Speret  idem,  sudet  multum^  frustraque  íaboretf 

. ^^Austts  Ídem** 

The  most  disinterested  of  all  gifts,  are  those 
#hich  kings  bestow  on  undeserving  favourítes  ;•«— 

«  Bb  íkai  underMxs  tííis  busvness  vnü  toü  in  vmfL^TüB. 
5 
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fint,  because  they  are  purely  at  the  expensa  of  ^Jk« 
donor's  character ;  and  secondly,  because  they  are 
sure  to  be  repaid  with  ingratitude.  In  fact,  honours 
and  tilles  so  conferred,  or  rather  so  misplaced,  db- 
honour  the  giver,  withoat  exalting  the  receiver  ^ 
they  are  a  spiendid  sign,  to  a  wretched  inn ;  an 
illuminated  frontispiece,  to  a  contemptible  missal  \ 
a  lofty  arch  overshadowing  a  gutter.  Court  minions 
lifted  up  irom  obscurity  by  their  vices,  and  spien- 
did, only  because  they  reflect  the  rays  of  royal 
muni£cence,  may  be  compared  to  those  fogs,  which 
the  sun  raises  up  from  the  swamp,  merely  to  ob- 
scure  the  .beams,  which  were  the  cause  of  their 
elevation. 

Some  men  who  know  that  they  are  great,  are  so 
very  haughty  withal  and  insuperable,  that  their 
acquaintance  discover  their  greatness,  only  by  the 
tax  of  humility,  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay,  as 
the  price  of  their  friendship.  Such  characters  are 
as  tiresome  and  disgusting  in  the  joumey  of  Ufe,  as 
rugged  roads  are  to  the  weary  traveller,  which  he 
discovers  to  be  tumpikes,  ordy  by  the  toll 

A  certain  degree  of  labour  and  exertion  seems 
to  have  been  allotted  us  by  Providence,  as  the  con- 
dition  of  humanity.  *  In  the  stoeat  ofthy  broto  shok 
thou  eat  thy  bread  ;*  this  is  a  curse  wnich  has  preved 
a  blessing  in  disguise.  And  those  favoured  few, 
who,  by  their  rank,  or  their  riches,  are  exempted 
from  all  exertion,  have  no  rcason  to  be  thankful  for 
the  privilege.  It  was  the  observation  of  this  neces- 
sity,  that  led  the  ancients  to  say,  that  the  gods  sM 
ns  every  thing,  but  gave  us  nothing.  Water,  how 
ever,  which  is  one  of  the  great  necessaríes  of  life^ 
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may,  in  general,  be  gratuitously  procured ;  but  it 
has  been  well  observed,  that  if  bread,  the  othei 
great  necessary  of  human  life,  could  be  procured 
On  terms  equaUy  cheap  and  easy^  thete  would  be 
much  more  reason  to  fear,  that  men  would  become 
brutes,  for  the  want  of  something  to  do,  rather  than 
phüosophers,  irom  the  possession  of  leisure  And 
the  facts  seem  to  bear  out  the  theory.  In  all  conn- 
tries,  where  nature  does  the  raost,  man  does  the 
least ;  and  where  she  does  but  little,  there  we  shall 
ñnd  the  utmost  acmé  of  human  exertion. — Thus, 
Spain  produces  the  worst  farmers,  and  Scotland 
the  best  gardeners ;  the  former  ave  the  spoih  chii- 
dren  of  indulgence,  the  latter,  the  hardy  oífspring 
of  endeavour.  The  copper,  coal,  and  iron,  of 
England^  inasmuch-  as  they  cost  much  labour  to 
dig,  and  ensure  a  still  further  accumulation  of  it 
when  dug,  have  tumed  out  to  be  richer  mines  to 
us,  than  those  of  Potosi  and  Peni.  The  posses- 
sors  of  the  latter  have  been  empoverished  by  their 
treasures,  while  we  have  been  constantly  enriched 
by  our  exertions.  Our  merchants,  without  being 
aware  of  it,  have  been  the  solé  possessors  of  the 
philosopher's  stone,  for  they  have  anticipated  most 
of  the  wealth  of  México  before  it  arrived  in  Eu- 
rope,  by  transmuting  their  iron  and  their  copper 
into  gold. 


The  road  to  glory  would  cease  to  be  arduous,  if 
it  were  trite  and  trodden  ;  and  great  minds  musí 
always  be  ready  not  only  to  take  opportunities,  but 
to  make  them.  Alexander  dragged  the  Pythian 
príestess  to  the  temple  on  a  forbidden  day. — She 
exclaimed,  <  My  son,  thou  art  invincihU^  whicli 
was  oracle  enough  for  him. — On  a  second  occasion 
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he  cut  the  Gordian  knot  wbich  others  bad  in  rtá» 
attempted  to  untie. — Tho»e  who  start  for  human 
glory,  hke  the  mctded  hounds  of  Actson,  must 
pursue  the  game  not  only  where  there  is  a  path,  but 
where  there  is  none.  They  must  be  able  to  simu- 
late  and  dissimulate,  to  leap  and  to  creep  ;  to  con- 
quer  the  earth  like  Csesar,  to  fall  down  and  kiss  it 
üke  Brutus  ;  to  throw  their  sword  like  Brennus  into 
the  trembling  scale  ;  or  like  Nelson,  to  snatch  the 
laurels  from  the  doubtful  hand  of  victory,  while  she 
is  hesitating  Tirhere  to  bestow  them. — ^That  polícy 
that  can  strike  only  ivhile  the  i  ron  is  hot,  will  be 
overeóme  by  thafr  perse veranee,  which,  like  Crom- 
well's  can  make  the  iron  hot  hy  striking ;  and  he 
that  can  only  rule  the  storm,  must  yield  to  him  who 
can  both  raise  and  rule  it 

Some  frauds  succeed  from  the  apparent  candour, 
the  open  conñdence,  and  the  full  blaze  of  iiigen- 
uousness  that  is  thrown  around  them.  The  slight 
est  mystery  would  excite  suspicion,  and  ruin  all.— 
Such  stratagems  may  be  compared  to  the  staré, 
they  are  discoverable  by  darkness  and  hidden  only 
by  light, 

Some  one  in  casang  up  his  accounts,  put  down 
a  very  large  sum  per  annum  for  his  idleness, — But 
there  is  another  account  more  awful  than  that  of 
our  expenses,  in  which  many  will  fínd  that  théir 
idleness  has  mainly  contributed  to  the  balance 
against  them.  From  its  very  inaction,  idleness 
ultimately  becomes  the  most  active  causo  of  evil  : 
as  a  palsy  is  more  to  be  dreaded  than  a  fever.  The 
Turks  have  a  proverb,  which  says,  that,  The  de^ü 
tempts  áll  other  meriy  hit  that  %dle  tnen  tempt  t%» 
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deviL  Prince  Eugene  informed  a  coníidential 
firiend,  that  in  the  course  of  his  Ufe,  he  had  been 
exposed  to  many  Potiphars^  to  all  of  whom  he  had 
proved  a  Joseph,  merely  because  he  had  so  maoy 
other  things  to  attend  to 

There  is  no  quality  of  the  mind,  or  of  the  body, 
that  so  instantaneously  and  irresistibly  captivates, 
as  wit.  An  elegant  writer  has  observed  that  wit 
may  do  very  weil  for  a  mistress,  but  that  he  shonld 
prefer  reason  for  a  wife.  He  that  desorts  the  lat- 
ter,  and  gives  hiinself  up  entirely  to  the  guidance 
of  the  former,  will  ccrtainly  fall  into  many  pitfalis 
and  quagmircs^  like  him,  who  walks  by  ñashes  of 
lightning,  rather  than  by  the  steady  beams  of  the 
sun.  The  conquest,  therefore,  of  wit  over  the 
mind,  is  not  like  that  of  the  Romans  over  the  body ; 
a  conquest  regulated  by  policy,  and  perpetuated  by 
prudence ;  a  conquest  that  conciliated  all  that  it 
subdued,  and  improved  all  that  it  conciliated.  The 
triumphs  of  wit  should  rather  be  compared  to  the 
inroads  of  the  Parthians,  splendid,but  transient ;  a 
victory  succeeded  by  surprise,  and  indebted  more 
to  the  sharpness  of  the  arrow,  than  the  strength  of 
the  arm,  and  to  the  rapidity  of  an  evolution,  rather 
than  the  solidity  of  a  phalanx.  Wit,  however,  is 
one  of  the  few  things  which  has  been  rewarded 
more  often  than  it  has  been  defíned.'  A  certain 
bishop  said  to  his  chaplain  :  What  is  wit  ?  The 
chaplain  replied,The  rectory  of  B  .  .  .  .  is  vacant, 
gíve  it  to  me,  and  that  wjli  be  wit.  Piove  it,  said  his 
Lordship,  and  you  shall  have  it :  //  would  he  a  good 
thing  well  applied,  rejoined  the  chaplain.  The  din- 
ner  daily  prepared  for  the  Royal  chaplains  at  St 
James*,  was  reprieved  for  a  time  from  suspensión^ 
5* 
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by  an  effort  of  wit.  King  Charles  had  appointad 
a  day  for  dining  with  his  chaplaios ;  ¿nd  it  was 
understood  that  this  step  was  adopted  as  the  least 
íinpalatable.  modo  of  putting  an  end  to  the  dinner. 
It  was  Dr.  South's  tura  to  say  the  graoe :  and 
whenever  the  king  honoured  his  chaplains  with  his 
presence,  the  prescribed  formula  ran  thus :  '  God 
save  the  king,  and  bless  the  dinner/  Our  witty 
divine  took  tho  liberty  of  transposing  the  words,  by 
saying,  *  God  Hess  the  king,  and  saí>e  the  dinner.' 
*  And  it  shall  be  savedy  said  tho  monarch. 


It  is  not  so  diíficult  to  fíU  a  comedy  with  good 
repartee,  as  might  be  at  ñrst  imagined,  if  we  con- 
sider  how  completely  both  partios  are  in  the  power 
of  tho  author.  Tho  blaze  of  wit  in  the  School  for 
Scandal,  astonishes  us  less,  when  we  remember 
ihat  tho  writer  had  it  in  his  power  to  frame  both 
the  question,  and  the  answer ;  the  reply,  and  tho 
rojoinder ;  tho  timo  and  tho  place.  He  must  be  a 
poor  proñcient,  who  cannot  keep  up  the  game, 
when  tho  hall,  the  wall,  and  the  racket,  are  at  his 
sok  conunand. 


The  ciashing  interosts  of  society,  and  tho  doublo, 
yet  oqual  and  contrary  domands  arising  out  of  them, 
where  duty  and  justice  are  constantly  opposed  to 
gratitude  and  inclination,  these  things  must  make 
the  profession  of  a  statesman,  an  office  neithor  oasy 
ñor  enviable.  It  ofton  happons  that  such  men  have 
only  a  choice  of  evils,  and  that,  in  adopting  eithor, 
the  discontent  will  be  certaiñ,  the  benoñt  procarious. 
It  is  seldom  that  statosmen  have  the  option  of  choos- 
ing  between  a  good  and  an  ovil ;  and  still  more  sel- 
dom, that  they  can  boast  of  that  fortimate  situation, 
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wbei^,  like  the  great  Duke  of  Marlboroogh,  Ún&f 
are  ^«ennitted  to  choose  between  two  Úúnm  that 
are  good.  His  Grace  was  hesitating  wbether  ha 
aliould  take  a  prescríptíon  recommended  by  the 
Dutchess :  *  I  will  be  hanged,'  said  he, '  if  it  doe» 
Qot  cure  you.*  Dr.  Garth  who  was  proseüt,  in- 
ttantly  exclaimed, '  Take  it  then,  your  Grace,  by 
all  raanner  of  means,  ü  is  surc  to  do  good  ons  vsay 
f*r  the  other  P 

Hurry  and  Cunning  are  the  two  apprentices  of 
Despatch  and  Skill ;  but  neither  of  them  ever  leam 
their  master's  trade. 

¡Success  seems  to  bo  that  which  forma  the  dia- 
tinction  between  confídence  and  conceit.  Nelson, 
when  young,  was  piqued  at  not  being  noticed  m  a 
certain  paragraph  of  the  newspapers,  which  detailed 
an  action  whereín  he  had  assisted :  '  But  never 
mind,'  saúd  he,  '  I  will  one  day  have  a  gazette  of 
my  own.' 

The  excesses  of  our  youth  are  drafts  upon  onr 
oíd  age,  payable  wiUi  interest,  about  thirty  yeais 
after  date. 

None  are  so  seldom  found  alone,  and  are  so  soon 
tired  of  their  oum  conipany,  as  those  coxcomb:! 
who  are  on  the  best  terms  with  themselves. 

Some  historians,  like  Tacitus,  Bumet,  and  the 
Abbe  Raynal,  are  neTer  satisñed,  without  adding  to 
their  detall  of  events,  the  secret  springs  and  causes 
that  have  produced  them;    But,  both  héroes  and 
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ttatesmen,  amid  the  din  of  anns,  and  the  hurry  oí 
business,  are  too  often  iiecessiiated  to  invert  th€ 
natural  order  of  things ;  to  fight  before  they  delib« 
érate,  and  decide  before  they  consult.  A  states- 
man  may  regúlate  himself  by  eyents,  but  it  is  sel- 
dom  that  he  can  cause  events  to  regúlate  them- 
selves  by  him.  It  oílen  happens  too,  boüi  in  courts 
and  in  cabinets,  that  there  are  two  things  going  on 
together,  a  main  plot  and  an  under  ¡Aoi ;  and  he 
that  understands  only  one  of  them,  will,  in  all  prob- 
ability,  be  the  dupe  of  bath.  A  mistress  may  rule 
a  monarch,  but  sonie  obscure  favourite  may  rule 
the  mistress.  Doctor  Busby  was  aaked  how  he 
contrived  to  keep  all  his  preferments,  and  the  head 
mastership  of  Westminster  School,  through  the  suc- 
cessive,  but  turbulent  reigns  of  Charles  the  First, 
Oliver  Cromwell,  Charles  the  Second,  and  James; 
he  replied,  *  The  fathers  govem  the  nation ;  the 
mothers  govern  the  fathers ;  the  bpys  govem  the 
mothers  ;  (md  I  govern  the  boys* 

Fortune  has  been  considered  the  guardián  divin- 
ity  of  fools ;  ana,  on  this  score,  she  has  been 
accused  of  blindness  ;  but  it  should  rather  be  ad- 
duced  as  a  proof  of  her  sagacity,  when  she  helps 
those  who  certainly  cannot  help  themselves. 

Literary  prízes,  and  academical  honours,  are  lau- 
dable objects  of  any  young  man's  ambitión ;  "they 
are  the  proofs  of  present  merit,  and  the  pledares  of 
future  utility.  But,  when  hopes  exciled  within  ihe 
cloister,  are  not  realized  beyond  it ;  when  academ- 
ical rewards,  produce  not  public  advantage,  ihe 
general  voice  will  not  squander  away  upon  the  blos- 
8om,  that  praise  and  gratitude,  which  it  resennea 
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<m{y  for  the  fruit.  Let  those,  therefore,  who  havo 
been  successful  in  their  academic  career,  bo  careful 
to  maintain  their  speed,  *  sertjctur  ad  imum^^  other- 
wise  these  petty  kings  within  the  walU  oí  their 
collegea,  will  fínd  themselves  dethroned  monarcha 
when  they  mix  with  the  world ;  a  world  through 
which,  like  Theodore,t  they  will  be  doomed  to  wan» 
der  out  of  humour  with  themselves,  and  useless  to 
societv :  exasperáted  at  all  who  do  not  recognise 
their  íormer  royalty,  and  commiserate  their  present 
degradation.  The  Sénior  Wrangler,  of  a  certain 
year,  piping  hot  from  the  Senate  House  at  Cam- 
bridge, went  to  the  play  at  Drury-Lane.  It  so  hap- 
pened,  that  a  certain  great  personage  entered  at  the 
same  moment,  on  the  other  side  of  the  house,  but 
unobserved  by  the  mathematician.  The  whole 
house  testiñed  their  respect,  by  a  general  rising 
and  clapping  of  hands.  Our  astoiiished  academic 
instantly  exclaimed,  to  the  no  small  amusement  of 
bis  London  friends,  *  Well,  weil,  this  is  more  than 
I  expected  ;  how  is  it  possible  that  these  good 
people  should  so  soon  have  discovered  that  1  am 
the  Sénior  Wrangler,* 

Men  spend  their  Uves  in  anticipations,  in  deter- 
nnining  to  be  vastly  happy  at  some  period  or  other, 
when  they  have  time.  But  the  present  time  has  ono 
advantage  over  every  other — ^it  is  our  own.  Past 
opportunities  are  gone,  future  are  not  come.  We 
may  lay  in  a  stock  of  pleasures,  as  we  would  lay 
in  a  stock  of  wine  ;  but  if  we  defer  tasting  them 
too  long,  we  shall  find  that  both  are  soured  by  age. 


•  Save  U  *tiU  the  loj^.— Pu& 
t  ]¿ing  of  Corsica. 
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Let  our  happiness,  therefore,  be  a  modeet  mansioii, 
which  we  can  inhabit  while  we  have  our  healtb  and 
TÍgour  to  enjoy  it ;  not  a  fabric,  so  vast  and  ejqpen* 
sive  that  it  has  cost  us  the  best  part  of  our  Uves 
to  build  it,  and  which  we  can  expect  to  occupy  only 
whon  we  have  less  occasion  for  a  habitation  than 
a  tomb.  It  has  been  well  observed,  that  we  should 
treat  futurity  as  an  aged  fríend  from  whom  we 
expect  a  rich  legacy.  Let  us  do  nothing  to  forfeit 
his  esteem,  and  treat  him  with  respect,  not  with  ser- 
vility.  But  let  us  not  be  too  prodigal  when  we  are 
young,  ñor  too  parsimonious  when  we  are  oíd, 
otherwise  we  shall  fall  into  the  common  errcnr  of 
those,  who,  when  they  had  the  power  to  enjoy,  had 
not  the  prudence  to  acquire ;  and  when  they  had 
the  prudence  to  acquire,  had  no  longer  the  powei 
to  enjoy. 


There  are  some  who  wríte,  tálk,  and  think,  so 
much  about  vice  and  virtue,  that  they  have  no  time 
to  practise,  either  the  one  or  the  other.*  They  die 
with  less  sin  to  answer  for  than  some  others, 
because  they  have  been  too  busy  in  disputing  about 
the  origin  of  it,  to  commit  it ;  and  with  little  or  no 
religión  of  their  own,  from  their  constant  though 
unavailing  assidi^ities  to  settle  that  of  other  men 
Charles  the  Fifth,  after  his  abdication,  amused  him- 
self  in  his  retirement  at  St.  Juste,  by  attempting  to 
make  a  number  of  watches  go  exactly  together. 
Being  constantly  foiled  in  this  attempt,  he  exclaimed 
^  What  a  fool  have  I  been,  to  neglect  my  own  con- 

♦  The  great  Howard,  on  the  contrary,  was  so  fully  en- 
gaged  in  works  of  active  benevolence,  that,  unlike  Baxter, 
whose  knees  were  callous  by  prayer,  he  íeft  himself  bul 
little  time  to  pray.    Thousands  were  praying  for  han. 
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cems,  and  to  waste  my  whole  life  in  &  TamaltMíipt 
lo  maJte  all  men  think  alike  on  matten  of  religim 
when  I  cannoc  eveo  make  a  fe  w  watehas  keap  tioM 
togetlier! 

*Hts  véUempoHus  nugis  tota  ista  dedismt 
'  Témpora  sdmta.* 

Adroit  obserrer»  will  find,  that  some  who  aíTeel 
to^dislike  flattery,  may  yet  be  flattered  indiieeUy, 
by  a  well  seasoned  abuse  and  rídicole  of  their 
riyala.  Diogenes  professed  to  be  no  flatterer ;  bnt 
bis  C3mic  raillery  was,  in  other  words,  flattery ;  it 
fed  üie  nding  passion  of  tbe  Atbenian  mob,  wlio 
were  more  pleased  to  hear  their  snperiors  abosed, 
than  themselves  commended. 


A  cool  blooded  and  crañy  politician,  when  he 
wonld  be  thoronghly  rerenged  on  bis  enemy,  makes 
the  injuries  which  hÁve  been  inflicted,  not  on  AtmM^ 
bnt  on  othersj  the  pretext  of  bis  attack.  He  thns 
engages  the  world  as  a  partisan  in  bis  quarrel,  and 
dignifíes  bis  prívate  bate,  by  giving  it  the  air  of 
disinterested  resentment.  When  Augustus  wished 
to  put  in  forcé  the  Lex  lasa  mqjestaiiSf  for  wap' 
pressing  libéis  and  lampoons,  he  took  care  to  do  it, 
says  Aurelius,  not  in  bis  own  ñame,  but  in  the  ñame 
of  the  majesty  of  the  Román  people.  '  Nam  suo 
nomine  eompescere  erai  invidiotum^  ttib  alisno 
facüe,  et  utUe.  Ergo  specie  legis  traetabat  quad 
majestas  papuH  Romani  infamaretur.^i 

*Otkaákekadgivendctkesetri/lesanthü$eda9iefemdí9. 

iFtrr  U  was  invidious  to  ekeck  tkem  in  ki$  ewn  name^  b^ 
Muy  aind  expedient  to  doü  under  another;  tkerefore,  ke  eon^ 
tHved the lam  vn mek ¿orm, as ifthemajest^ oftke  »-— ' 
people  wae  ÍHtuUed,-^Pim. 
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Pettifoggers  in  law,  aiíd  empines  In  medicine, 
whéther  their  patients  lose  or  save  their  property, 
or  their  Uves,  take  care  to  be,  in  either  case,  equally 
remunerated;  they  profít  by  bolh  homs  of  the 
dilemma,  and  press  defeat,  no  less  than  success, 
into  their  service.  They  hold  from  time  immemo- 
nal,  the  fee-simple  of  a  vast  estáte,  sabject  to  no 
idienation,  diminution,  revolution,  ñor  tax ;  thefolly 
and  ignorance  of  mankind.  O  ver  this  extensiva 
domaiii,  they  have  long  had,  by  undisputed  usance, 
the  solé  management  and  control,  inasmuch  as  the 
real  oumers  most  strenuously  and  sturdily  disclaim 
ali  right,  title,  and  proprietorship  thercin% 

Some  Stiolists  have  discovered  a  short  path  tu 
celebrity.  Having  heard  that  it  is  a  vastly  silly 
thing  to  believe  every  thing,  they  take  it  for  gi-antod, 
that  it  must  be  a  vastly  wise  thing  to  believe  noiking 
They  therefore  set  up  for  freethinkers  ;  bat  theijf 
on]y  stock  in  trade  is,  that  they  are  f/ee  from 
thinking.  It  is  not  safe  to  contemn  theni,  ñor  very 
easy  to  convince  them  ;  since  no  persona  make  so 
large  a  demand  against  the  reason  oí  uthers,  as 
those  who  have  none  of  their  own  ;  as  a  highway- 
man  will  take  greater  liberties  withoui  purse,ihan 
our  banker. 

The  pope  conducts  himself  towards  ouf  Heavenly 
master,  as  a  knavish  stcward  does  to  an  eartiily  one. 
He  says  to  the  tenants,you  may  continué  to  neglect 
my  master's  interests  as  mucli  as  you  picare,  but 
keep  on  good  terms  with  me,  and  I  wiil  take  care 
that  you  shall  be  on  good  terms  with  rny  m&cter.* 

•  bi  the  book  of  Religious  Rates^  regisiercd  in  thp  coort 
of  Frani^e,  in  the  year  1699,  are  the  following  ítems;  Abso» 
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When  the  groat  Frederiek,  tbe  enlightened  phi« 
losepher  of  Sans  Soud  heará  of  the  petitions  and 
remonstrances  sent  to  the  throne  from  our  towns 
and  counties,  he  was  heard  to  exclaim,  '  Ah,  why     ^ 
amnot  I  their  king  1  with  a  hundred  thowcend  of 
my  troops  rfiund  the  throne,  and  a  score  ar  two  of 
executioners  in  my  trainj  I  shauld  soan  make  those 
proud  islanders  as  dutiful  as  they  are  brave^  amd 
myself  the  first  monarch  in  the  universa*     Bul  it 
would  have  been  only  by  and  with  a  parliamen% 
that  he  could  have  raised  ai^  supplies  ;  and  Charlesv  . 
*Jie  First,  might  have  taught  him  the  danger  oí    ^ ' 
attempting  to  reign  without  one.     Either  his  han« ' 
dred  thousand  men  would  have  mutinied  for  wanC' 
of  pay,  or,  if  he  had  atteropted  to  support  them  by 
unconstitutioual  measures,  his  executioners  might . 
eventually  be  called  upon  to  perform  a  tragedy,  ki 
which  this  adventurous  monarch  himself  might 
have  been  under  the  awkward  necesaity  of  per 
fonning  the  principal  part. 

There  are  a  vast  number  of  easy,  pliable,  good* 
natured  human  expletives  in  the  world,  who  are  just 
what  that  world  chooses  to  make  them ;  they  glitter 
without  pride,  and  are  affable  without  humility ; 
they  sin  without  enjo}Tnent,  and  pray  without  devo- 
liou ;  they  are  charitable,  not  to  benefít  the  poor, 
but  to  court  the  rich ;  profligate  without  passion, 
they  are  debauchees,  to  please  others  and  to  punish 
tliems^lves. — ^Thus,  a  youth  without  fire,  is  fol- 
lowed  by  an  oíd  age  without  experience,  and  they 

Intion  for  apostacy,  80  livres;  for  bigamy,  10,050;  dilto  for 
homicitle,  95;   dispensation  for  a  ereat  ir  regola  rity,  fjQ 
livres;  dUpensation  from  vows  pf  cbastity,  15. 
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continué  to  float  do  wn  the  tide  of  time,  as  circumttaá- 
ees  or  chance  may  díctate,  divided  between  Gkid  and 
the  world,  and  serving  both,  but  rewarded  by  neitlier. 

In  the  obscurity  of  retirement,  amid  the  squalid 
poverty  and  revolting  privations  of  acottage,  it  has 
often  been  my  lot  to  witness  scenea  of  ma|pianiiiiity 
and  self-denial,  as  innch  beyond  the  behef,  as  the 
practice  of  the  great;  a  heroism  borrowing  no 
,fBupport,  either  from  the  gaze  of  the  many  or  the 
admiration  of  the  few,  yet  flouríshing  ami^bt  ruina, 
and  on  the  confines  of  the  grave  ;  a  apectacle  as 
stupendous  in  the  moral  world,  as  the  Falls  of  Ni- 
ágara, in  the  natural ;  and,  like  that  mighty  cata- 
ract,  doomed  to  display  its  grandeur,  only  where 
there  are  no  eyes  to  appreciate  its  magnificence. 

Lady  Mary  Wortly  Montague  obserred,  that  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  long  and  extensive  travels, 
she  had  found  but  two  ^sorts  of  people^  men  and 
women.  This  simple  remark  was  founded  on  no 
small  knowledge  of  human  nature  ;  but,  we  might 
add,  that  even  this  distinction,  narrow  as  it  is,  is 
noto  gradually  disappearing ;  for  some  of  our  beaux, 
are  imitating  the  women,  in  every  thing  that  is  little, 
and  some  of  our  women  are  imitating  the  men,  in 
every  thing  that  is  great. 

Miss  Edgeworth  and  Madame  de  Stael,  hava 
proved  that  there  is  no  sex  in  style ;  and  Madame 
lia  Roche  Jacqueline,  and  the  Dutchess  d'An- 
gouleme,  have  proved  that  there  is  no  sex  in  courage. 
Barbarous  or  refíned,  in  rags  or  in  rufiles,  at  St. 
Giles's  or  St.  James's,  covered  with  the  skins  of 
quadrupods,  or  the  costly  entrails  of  an  insect,  we 
are  in  essentials  the  same.     We  pursue  the  sama 
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go«)d,  and  fly  the  same  evils ;  we  loathe  and  lor»» 
and  hope  and  fear,  froni  causes  that  differ  Jittle  ia 
themselves,  but  only  in  their  circumstances  and 
modiñcations.  Henee,  it  happens,  that  the  irony 
of  Jjucian,  the  disciiminations  of  Theophrastus, 
the  strength  of  Juvenal,  and  the  wit  of  Horace,  aro 
fült  and  relished  aliko  by  those  who  haré  inhaled 
(he  clear  air  of  the  Partheon,  the  skies  of  Italy,  or 
the  fogs  of  London ;  and  have  been  alike  adinirea 
on  the  banks  of  the  Melissus,  the  Tiber,  or  ihm 
Thames.  A  Scotch  highlander  was  taken  prisoner 
by  a  tribe  of  Indians,  his  life  was  about  to  be  sacrí- 
fíced,  when  the  chief  adopted  him  as  his  son.  They 
carried  him  iiito  the  interior  ;  he  leamed  their  laa- 
guage,  assumed  their  habits,  and  became  skilful  in 
the  use  of  their  arms.  After  a  season,  the  same 
tribe  began  their  roHtc  to  join  the  French  army, 
at  that  time  opposed  to  the  English.  It  was  neces- 
sary  to  pass  near  to  the  English  lines  during  the 
night!  Very  early  in  the  morning,  and "  it  was 
spring,  the  oíd  chicf  roused  the  young  highlander 
from  his  repose  :  ho  took  him  to  an  eminence  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  tents  of  his  countrymen. 
The  oíd  man  appeared  to  be  dreadfully  agitated, 
and  there  was  a  keen  restlessness  in  his  eye. 
Aftcr  a  pau3e  :  'I  lost/  said  he,  '  my  anly  son,  in 
the  battle  with  your  nation ;  are  you  the  only  son 
of  your  father?  and  do  you  think  that  your  father 
is  yet  alive  V  The  young  man  replied,  *  I  am  the 
only  son  of  my  father,  and  hope  that  my  father  is 
yet  alive  V  They  stood  cióse  to  a  beautiful  mag« 
nolia,  in  fuU  blossom.  The  prospect  was  grand 
and  enchanting,  and  all  its  charms  were  crowned 
by  the  sun,  which  had  fully  emerged  from  the  ho- 
rizon,    The  oíd  chief,  looking  steadfastly  at  his 
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eompanion,  exclaimed,  '  Let  thy  heart  rejoice  at 
the  beauty  oí  the  scene  !  to  me  it  is  a  desert ;  hvX 
yoú  are  free  ;  retum  to  your  couDtr3anen,  revisit 
your  father,  that  he  may  again  rejoice  when  be 
sees  the  sun  rise  in  the  moming,  and  the  trees 
blossom  in  the  spríng !' 

False  reasoners  are  often  beat  conñited  by  giving 
them  the  full  swing  of  their  own  absurditiea.  Some 
arguraents  may  be  compared  to  wheela,  where  half 
|i  tum  will  put  every  thing  npside  down  that  is 
attached  to  their  peripheries  ;  but  if  we  complete 
the  circle,  all  things  will  be  just  where  we  found 
them.  ^  Henee,  it  is  common  to  say,  that  argumenta  . 
that  prove  too  much,  prove  nothing.  I  once  heard 
a  gentleman  aífirm,  that  all  mankind  were  govemed 
by  a  strong  and  overruling  iuñuence,  which  deter- 
mined  all  their  actions,  and  over  which  they  had 
no  control ;  and  the  inference  deducible  from  such 
a  position  was,  that  there  was  no  distinction  be- 
tween  virtue  or  vice.  Now,  let  us  give  this  modo 
of  reasoning  full  play.  A  murderer  is  brought  be* 
fore  a  judge,  and  sets  up  this  strong  and  overruling 
propensity  as  a  justiñcation  of  his  crime.  Now, 
the  judge,  even  if  he  admitted  the  plea,  must,  on 
the  crirainal's  own  showing,condemn  himto  death. 
He  would  thus  address  the  prisoner :  You  had  a 
strong  propensity  to  commit  a  murder,  and  this, 
you  say,  must  do  away  the  guilt  of  your  crimo  5 
Dut  /  have  a  strong  propensity  to  hang  you  for  it, 
and  this,  /say,  must  also  do  away  the  guilt  of  your 
pnníshment. 

Men  of  great  and  shining  qualities  do  not  always 
«Dcceed  in  Jife,  but  the  fault  lies  more  often  in  them- 
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solves  than  in  othen.  Doctor  JoKnson  was  pro- 
nounced  to  be  an  impradueibh  man,  by  a  cour- 
tier ;  and  Dr.  Watson  was  terraed  an  ñnpracticahU 
man,  by  a  king.  A  ahip  may  be  well  equipped, 
both  as  to  saiis  and  as  to  gmis,  but  if  she  be  des- 
titute  of  ballast,  and  oí  rodder,  she  can  neither  fíght 
with  eíTect,  ñor  ñy  with  adroitness ;  and  she  must 
strike,  to  a  ressel  less  strong,  but  more  manage- 
able  :  and  so  it  is  with  men ;  they  may  have  the 
güls  both  of  talent  and  of  wit,  bnt  unless  they 
have  also  prudence  and  judgment  to  díctate  the 
when,  the  where,  and  the  how,  those  giñs  are  to 
be  exerted,  the  possessors  of  them  will  be  doomed 
to  conquer  only  where  nothing  is  to  be  gained,  but 
to  be  defeated  where  every  thing  is  to  be  lost ; 
they  wiU  be  outdone  by  many  men  of  less  brilliant, 
but  more  convertible  qualifícations,  and  whose 
strength  in  one  point,  is  not  countcrbalanced  by 
any  disproportion  in  another.  Disappointed  men, 
who  think  they  have  talents,  and  who  hint  that 
their  talents  have  not  been  properly  rewarded, 
usually  fínish  their  career  by  writing  their  own  his- 
tory  ;  but  in  detailing  thoir  misfortunes,  they  only 
iet  US  into  the  secret  of  their  mistakes ;  and,  in 
accusing  their  patrons  of  biindness,  makc  it  appear 
that  they  ought  rather  to  have  accuscd  them  of 
sagacity ;  since  it  would  seem  that  they  saw  too 
muckf  rather  than  too  Httle ;  namely,  that  necond- 
rate  performances  were  too  often  made  the  founda- 
tion  of  firsl-rate  pretensions.  Disappointed  men, 
in  aUenipting  to  make  us  weep  at  the  injustice  of 
one  patrón,  or  the  ingratitude  of  another,  only  make 
US  smile  at  their  own  denial  of  self-importance 
which  they  have,  and  at  their  assumption  of  a  phi- 
losophic  indiíference  which  they  have  not, 
6* 
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Love  may  exist  without  jealousy,  although  tbii 
is  rare ;  but  jealousy  may  exist  without  love,  and 
tbis  is  common :  for  jealousy  can  feed  on  that  which 
is  bitter,  no  less  than  on  that  which  is  sweet,  and 
Í8  sustained  by  pride,  as  often  as  by  afiection. 


There  are  three  modes  of  bearing  the  ills  of  Ufe ; 
by  indiñerence,  which  is  the  most  common  ;  by 
philosophy,  which  is  the  most  ostentatious ;  and  by 
religión,  which  is  the  most  eñectual.  It  has  been 
acutely  said,  that  ^phüosophy  readily  triumpks  aver 
pcLst  or  future  evils,  but  that  present  evils  triumph 
over  pkilosophy,^  Philosophy  is  a  goddess,  whose 
head  indeed  is  in  heaven,  but  whose  feet  are  upon 
earth :  she  attempts  more  than  she  accomplishes, 
and  promises  more  than  she  performs ;  she  can 
teach  US  to  hear  of  the  calamities  of  others  with 
magnanimity ;  but  it  is  religión  only  that  can  teach 
US  to  bear  our  own  with  resignation. 


There  are  some  frauds  so  well  conducted,  that  it 
would  be  stupidity  not  to  be  deceived  by  thcm.  A 
wise  man,  therefore,  may  be  duped  as  well  as  a  fool ; 
but  the  fool  publishes  the  triumph  pf  his  deceiver ; 
the  wise  man  is  silent,  and  denies  that  triumph  to 
an  enemy  which  he  would  hardly  concede  to  a 
friend ;  a  triumph  that  proclaims  his  own  defeat. 


The  true  motives  of  our  actions,  like  the  real 
pipes  of  an  organ,  are  usually  concealed.  But  the 
gilded  and  the  hollow  pretext,  is  pompously  placed 
in  the  front  of  show. 
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Airad»  hy  which  we  make  one  fríend,  and  one 
eneiny,  is  a  losing  game;  because  revengo  is  a 
miich  stronger  principie  than  gratitude. 

Oor  minds  are  as  diñerent  as  our  faces ;  we  are 
all  travelling  to  one  destination — happinéss ;  but 
none  are  going  hy  the  same  road. 

A  king  oí  England  has  an  interest  in  presemng 
the  freedom  of  the  press,  because  it  is  his  interest 
to  know  the  true  state  of  the  nation,  which  the 
courtiers  would  fain  conceal,  but  of  which  a  froe 
press  alone  can  inform  him. 

Bigotry  murders  religión,  to  fríf(hten  fools  with 
her  ghost. 

The  wisest  man  may  be  Mriser  to-day,  than  hé 
was  yesterday,  and  to-morrow,  than  he  is  to-day 
Total  freedom  from  chango,  would  imply  total  free- 
dom  from  error;  but  this  is  the  prerogative  of 
Omniscience  alone.  The  world,  however,  is  very 
censorious,  and  will  hardly  gire  aman  credit  for  sim- 
plicity  and  singleness  of  heart,  who  is  not  only  in  the 
hahit  of  changing  his  opinions,  but^also  of  bettering 
his  fortunes  by  every  chaikge.  Butler,  in  his  best 
Kianner,  has  ridiculed  this  tergiversation^by  asking  * 

'  What  makes  all  doctrines  plain  and  clear  1 
About  two  hundred  ponnds  a-year. 
And  what  was  proved  quite  plain  before, 
Pro  ved  false  again  l—Two  nundred  moio.' 

When,  indeed,  we  dismiss  our  oíd  opinions  and 
embrace  new  ones,  at  the  expense  of  worldly  profít 
«ind  advantage,  there  may  be  some  who  will  doubt 
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of  oar  discémmeiit,  but  úmr^  wíU  \m  nima  «bo 

will  impeach  our  ^iiíccrity.  He  ihat  íidopis  n«wr 
opinions  at  tbe  expense  ot  evcry  wortdjy  comfortí 
givea  pToof  of  an  iniügrilYi  differing  orily  iñ  de* 
grec»  from  tbal  af  hím,  wUo  clbgs  to  oíd  onem  nt 
tbc  hazard  of  every  dan  ge  r.  Tbifi  latter  eflbrí  of 
iñtegrity  has  been  described  by  Butler,  in  a  manner 
wbieh  ¡}rovQs  thal  aubliinity  aad  wit  are  noi  inv^ 
úMy  úíwQOUñtcieá : — 

*  For  loyülty  is  s^till  tbe  í^amé, 
Wliether  it  win  or  lose  ihe  pose ; 
Trne  os  íh^  dinl  to  thp  sud^ 
AUhough  it  be  Qol  &hici^  upon/ 

ThoTcfore,  wben  m<?n  of  adiiiitted  talent,  aud  of 
bigb  consídemíion,  come  o  ver  lo  truíh^  it  is  always 
Uetter,  bí^th  for  tbeir  own  and  fuiure  times,  ibat 
they  shoLild  come  o  ver  imlo  her,^r  htrsrif  ahne ; 
ihat  thoy  sbould  embrace  her  ns  a  rmked  and  un- 
porlíoned  \'\x^\i\^^n^  Indoiata  Ftrg^**/* most  adorned» 
wben  deprived  of  atl  extrinaic  adomment,  and  mosl 
beautifu^,  when  sbe  has  nolhing  but  bersdf  to  be- 
slow.  But,  in  ihe  civil,  no  lesa  than  in  ihe  eccle- 
isiafiíical  horizon,  tbere  will  erer  be  some  wandering 
stars,  whose  pbases  we  may  predict,  and  wbcise 
aepects  we  may  calcúlate,  be  cause  we  know  ibe 
iwo  forces  tbat  regidate  tbeir  motions  ;  ibey  are^ 
tbe  love  of  profit,  and  tbe  love  of  praíse ;  but,  as 
tbese  two  powers  bappen  to  be  equal  and  contrary, 
tbe  career  of  all  bodies.  Tender  tbeir  jomt  ínñuencc, 
nmst  be  tbat  of  a  diagonal  between  tbe  Iwo,  A 
certain  non-coníbrmiat  baving  a  ce  epted  of  a  ntb 
benefice,  wisbed  to  justify  himself  to  bis  friend ; 
be  invite d  him  to  dinncr  on  a  cerlain  day,  and  ad* 

«  A  dúweriess  maiden. — Petv< 
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ded»  that  I10  would  then  showbim  eígfat  satitíaetory 
leasons  for  his  tergiversation.  His  fríend  cmnei 
«id  on  his  reñising'to  sit  down  untii  he  had  pro, 
duced  his  eight  reasons,  our  host  pointed  to  the 
dinner  table,  which  was  gamished  by  a  wife  and 
seven  children.  Another,  on  a  similar  occasioa^ 
attempted  to  excúlpate  himself  by  saying,  *  Wt  must 
Uve*  Dr.  Johnscm  would  have  replied,  *  I see  no 
abgolute  necessüy  for  tJiat'  fiut  if  we  admit  this 
necessity,  it  might  be  aoswered  by  another, — thai 
we  must  also  die. 

We  hate  some  persons  because  we  do  not  know 
them ;  and  we  will  not  know  them,  because  we 
hate  úiem.  The  fríendships  that  sncceed  to  such 
aversions  are  usually  ñnn,  for  those  qoaiities  must 
be  sterling,  that  could  not  only  gain  our  hearts 
but  conquer  our  prejudices.  But  the  misfortiine  is, 
that  we  earry  these  prejudices  into  things  far  more 
serious  than  our  friendships.  Thus,  there  ure 
truths^  which  some  men  despise,  because  they  hüvt; 
not  examined,  and  which  tliey  will  not  examine, 
because  they  despise.  There  is  one  sipgle  instance 
on  recordy^where  this  kind  of  prejudice  was  over 
come  by  a  miracle ; — but  the  age  of  miracles  is 
past,  while  that  of  prejudice  remains. 

The  awkwardness  and  embarrassment  which  all 
feel  en  beginning  to  write,  when  they  themselvts 
are  the  theme,  ought  to  serve  as  a  hint  to  authors, 
that  self  is  a  subject  they  ought  veiy  rarely  to 
descant  upon.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  be  as  ego- 
tistical  as  Montaigne,  and  as  conceited  as  Rous- 
seau ;  but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be  as  etite^ 
taining  as  the  one,  or  as  eloquent  as  the  other. 
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Men  whose  reputation  stands  deservedly  tiigli  as 
wríters,  have  often  miserably  failed  as  speakera : 
their  pens  seem  to  have  been  enriched  at  the  ex* 
pense  oí  their  tongues.  Addíson  and  Gibbon  at- 
tempted  oratory  in  the  senate,  only  to  fail.  *  Tké 
good  speaker s^  says  Gibbon,  ^filled  me  with  déspair, 
the  had  ones  with  apprehcnsion,*  And  in  more  mo- 
dern  times,  the  powerful  depicter  of  Harold,  and 
the  elegant  biographer  of  Leo,  have  both  failed  in 
oratory ;  the  capital  of  the  former  is  so  great  in 
many  things,  that  he  can  «ifibrd  to  fail  in  one.  Bat 
to  return,  many  reasons  might  be  offered  to  recon- 
cile  that  contradiction  which  my  subject  seems  to 
involve.  In  the  fírst  place,  those  talents  thát  con- 
stitute  a  fíne  writer,  are  more  distinct  from  those 
that  con  sti tute  an  orator,  than  might  be  at  ñrst 
supposed:  I  admit  that  they  may  be  sometimes 
accidentally,  but  never  necessarily  corabined. — 
That  the  qualifications  for  writing  and  those  for 
eloquence,  are  in  many  points  distinct,  would  ap- 
pear  from  the  converse  of  the  proposition,  for  there 
nave  been  many  fíne  speakers,  who  have  preved 
themselves  bad  wríters.  There  is  good  ground  for 
believing  that  Mr.  Pitt  would  not  have  shone  as  an 
author ;  and  the  attempt  of  Mr.  Fox  in  that  arenay 
has  added  nothing  to  his  celebrity.  Abstraction 
of  thought,  seclusion  from  popular  tumul*  occa- 
sional  retirement  to  the  study,  a  difíidence  in  our 
own  opinions,  a  deference  to  those  of  other  men,  a 
sensibility  that  feels  every  thing,  a  humility  that 
arrogates  nothing,  are  necessary  qualifícations  for 
a  writer  ;  but  their  very  opposites  would  perhaps 
be  preferred  by  an  orator.  He  that  has  spent  much 
of  his  time  in  a  study,  will  seldom  be  coUected 
enough  to  think  in  a  crowd,  or  confíden*  «inough  to 
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ulk  in  one.  We  may  also  add,  that  mistakes  ot 
the  pen  in  the  study,  may  be  committed  withou^ 
publicity,  and  rectified  without  humiliation.  fiut 
mistakes  oí  the  tongue,  committed  in  the  senate, 
never  escape  with  impunity.  '  Fugit  irrevocabiU 
verbumJ'*  Eloquence,  to  produce  her  fiul  efíect, 
should  f^tart  from  the  head  of  the  orator,  as  Pallas 
from  the  brain  of  Jove,  completely  armed  and 
equipped.  Diffidence,  therefore,  which  is  so  able 
a  mentor  to  the  writer,  would  prove  a  dangerous 
counsellor  for  the  orator.  As  writers,  the  most 
timid  may  boggle  twenty  times  in  a  day  whh  their 
pen,  and  it  is  their  own  fault  if  it  be  known  even  to 
their  valet ;  but,  as  orators^if  they  chance  to  boggle 
once  with  their  tongue,  the  detection  is  as  public 
as  the  delinquency ;  the  punishment  is  irremis- 
sible,  and  immediately  folio ws  the  ofíence.  It  is 
the  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  this,  that  destroys 
their  eloquence  as  orators,  who  have  sensibility 
and  taste  for  wríting,  but  neither  coUectedness  ñor 
confídence  for  speaking ;  for  fear  not  only  magni- 
6es  difficulties,  but  diminishes  our  power  to  over- 
eóme them,  and  thus  doubly  debilitates  her  victims. 
But  another  cause  of  their  defíciency  as  orators, 
who  have  shone  as  writers,  is  this,  '  mole  ruuní 
sua ;'  they  know  they  have  a  character  to  support 
hy  their  tongue,  which  they  have  previously  gained 
by  their  pen.  They  rise,  determined  to  attempt 
more  than  other  men,  and  for  that  very  réason  they 
effect  less,  and  doubly  disappoint  their  hearers. 
They  miss  of  that  which  is  clear,  obvious,  and  ap- 
propríate,  in  a  laboured  search  after  that  which  ia 
lar-fetched,  recondite,  and  refíned;  like  him  tbaí 

*  Tftc  word  utíereA  is  iffwoaiMff .— >PoB. 
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would  fain  give  us  better  bread  dian  can  be  niada 
of  wheat.     Affectation  is  the  cause  oí  this  error 
disgust  its  consequence,  and  disgrace  its  piinisb 
ment. 

Sensibility  would  be  a  good  portress,  if  sbe  had 
but  one  hand  ;  with  her  ríght  abe  opens  tbe  door 
to  pleasure,  but  .witb  ber  leíí  to  pain. 

It  would  be  most  lamentable  if  tbe  good  tbinga 
of  tbis  .Avorld  were  rendered  either  more  valuable, 
or  more  lastmg ;  for,  despícablc  as  they  already 
are,  too  many  are  found  eager  to  purebase  them, 
even  at  the  price  of  tbeir  souls  !* 


Hope  is  a  prodigal  young  beir,  and  Experience 
is  bis  banker ;  but  bis  drafts  aro  seldom  honoiured, 
since  tbere  is  often  a  heavy  balance  agaínst  bim, 
because  be  draws  largely  on  a  small  capital,  is  not 
yet  in  possession,  and  if  be  were,  would  die. 

We  migbt  perbaps  witb  trutb  affirm,  tbat  all 
nations  do,  at  all  times,  enjoy  exactly  as  niucb 
liberty  as  they  desenre,  and  no  more.     But  it  is 

•  That  the  wicked  proí5pcr  ín  the  worid;  that  th^come 
into  no  misfortune  1  ike  other  folks,  neither  are  they  piagaed 
like  other  men,  is  a  doctrine  that  divines  should  not  broach 
too  frequently  in  the  j)resent  day.  For  there  are  some  so 
completely  absorbed  in  present  tnings,  that  they  would  sub- 
scribe to  that  blind  and  blaspbemous  wish  o€  the  tnarshal 
aiid  duke  of  Biron,  who,  on  hearing  an  ecclesiastic  observe, 
that  those  whom  God  had  forsaken  and  deserted  as  inoor-^ 
rigible,were  permitted  their  full  swing  of  worldly  pleasareSj 
the  gratifícation  of  all  their  passions,  and  a  long  ufe  of 
sensuality,  affluence,  and  indulgence,  immediátely  icfiiliad, 
*  Tbat  he  should  be  most  bappy  to  be  so  forsalum^' 
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evident  this  obsenaition  applies  only  (o  those 
nations  that  are  strong  enough  to  maintain  their 
independence ;  becatise  a  countiy  may  be  ovcr- 
whelmed  by  a  powerful  neighbour,  as  Grecce  by 
Turkey,  Italy  by  France ;  or  a  state  in'iy  be  made 
the  Tictim  ¿í  a  combination  of  other  states,  aa 
Poland,  or  Saxony,  or  Genoa ;  and  it  is  not  mcant 
to  affirm  that  all  of  these  enjoy  as  much  liberty  as 
they  dcsenre ;  for  nations,  as  well  as  individuáis, 
are  not  exempted  from  some  evils,  for  the  causes  of 
which  they  cannot  justly  acense  themselves.  But 
if  we  return  to  onr  fírst  position,  we  might  perhaps 
with  truth  affirm,  that  l'rance,  in  the  commence- 
inent  of  her  revolution,  was  too  mad,  that  during 
the  reign  of  terror  she  was  too  cowardly,  and 
under  the  despotism  of  Napoleón,  too  ambition?, 
to  be  worthy  of  so  great  a  blessing  as  liberty.  Sho 
is  now  gradually  becoming  more  rational,  and,  in 
the  same  proportion,  more  free.  Of  some  of  the 
other  nations  of  Europe,  we  roight  observe,  that 
Portugal  and  Spain  are  too  ignorant  and  bigoted 
for  freedom,  *populus  vult  decipi;**  that  Russia  is 
too  barbarous  ;  and  Turkey,  in  aU  points,  too  de- 
based,  and  too  brutalized,  to  deserve  to  be  free  ; 
for  as  the  physically  blind  can  have  no  light,  so  the 
intellectually  blind  can  have  no  liberty ;  Germany, 
inasmuch  as  she  seems  to  merit  freedom  the  most, 
will  probably  fírst  attain  it ;  but  not  hy  assassina' 
lion;  for  power  uses  the  dungeon,  when  despair 
uses  the  dagger.  In  England,  we  enjoy  quite  as 
inuch  liberty  as  we  are  worthy  or  capable  of,  if  we 
consider  the  strong  and  deep  ramifícations  of  that 
comiption  that  pervades  us.    It  is  a  corruption  not 

«  TkepeojiU  art  vriüing  U  be  deceiveéL-^'Püm. 
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restrícted  to  the  representatiye,  but  cmumencicg 
with  the  constituent ;  and  if  the  people  are  sold  by 
others,  it  is  because  they  haye  fírst  sold  theraaelves 
If  mercy  is  doubly  blessed,  corruption  is  doubly 
cursod ;  cursed  be  it  then^  both  '  in  him  that  giveSf 
and  in  him  that  take8^  for  no  man  falls  without  a 
stumbling-block,  ñor  yields  without  a  tempt^.  In 
confírmation  of  what  has  been  advanced  above,  we 
might  also  add,  that  all  national  benefíts,  of  which 
liberty  is  the  greatest,forni  as  complete  and  visible 
a  part  of  God's  moral  administration  alroady  begim, 
as  those  blessings  that  are  particidar  and  individu- 
al ;  we  might  even  say,  that  the  forrí»er,  are  more 
promptly  and  punctually  bestowea  than  the  latter; 
because  nations,  in  their  national  capacity,  can  exist 
only  on  earth ;  and,  thercfore,  it  is  on  earth  alone, 
that  as  nations,  they  can  be  punished  or  rewarded  \ 
but  individuáis  wiU  exist  in  another  state,  and^  in 
that  they  will  meet  a  fuU  and  final  retribution.  It  is 
a  moral  obligation,  therefore,  on  nations,  to  defend 
their  freedom,  and  by  defending,  to  deserve  it. 
Noble  minds,  when  struggling  for  their  liberties, 
often  save  themselves  by  their  fírmness,and  always 
inspire  others  by  their  example.  Therefore,  the 
reign  of  terror  to  which  France  submitted,  has  been 
more  justly  termed  *  the  reign  of  cowardiceJ  One 
knows  not  which  most  to  exécrate  ;  the  nation  that 
could  submit  to  sufier  such  atrocities,  or  that  low 
and  bloodlhirsty  demagogue  that  could  inflict  them. 
France,  in  succumbing  to  such  a  wretch  as  Robes- 
pierre,  exhibited  not  her  patience,  bul  her  pusil- 
ianimity.  I  have  read  of  a  king  of  Spain,  who 
having  inadvertently  expressed  some  compassion 
for  one  of  the  victims  at  an  quto  defe^  was  con* 
demned  to  lose  one  quart  of  his  blood,  which  the 
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inqubitor-geaeral  insisted  shoiild  bo  publicly  burnt 
úy  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman,  in  the  great 
square  of  Madrid.  Here  again,  we  know  not 
which  ipost  to  despise,  the  monarch  that  could  sub- 
mit  te  such  a  sentence,  or  the  proud  priest  that 
could  pronounce  it ;  and  the  most  galling  of  all  fet- 
ters,  those  nvt^ted  hj  superstition,  well  befitted  that 
people,  that  could  tamely  behold  such  an  insult 
ofiered  to  their  king.  This  then  seems  to  be  the 
upshot  of  what  has  been  advanced,  thtU  Uherty  is 
the  Mghest  hlessing  that  a  nation  can  enjoy ;  that 
it  musí  hefirst  deservcd  befare  it  can  be  enjoy ed,  and 
that  it  is  the  truest  intcrest  of  the  prince,  no  less 
than  of  the  people^  to  employ  all  just  and  honest 
meanSy  that  it  may  be  both  deserved  and  enjoyed. 
But  as  civil  liberty  is  the  greatest  hlessing,  so  civil 
discord  is  the  greatest  curse,  that  can  befall  a 
nation;  and  a  people  should  be  as  cautious  of 
straining  their  prívilege,  as  a  prince  his  prerogative ; 
for  the  true  friend  of  both,  knows  that  either,  if 
they  submit  to  encroachments  to-day,  are  only  pre- 
paring  for  themselves  greater  evils  for  to-morrow — 
humiUation  or  resistance.  But  as  corruption  can- 
not  thrive  where  none  will  submit  to  be  corrupted, 
so  also  oppression  cannot  prosper,  where  none  will 
submit  to  be  enslaved.  Rome  had  ceased  to  be 
tcnanted  by  Romana,  or  Ñero  would  not  have  dared 
to  amuse  himself  with  his  fíddle,  ñor  Caligula  with 
hishorse. 

There  are  many  books,  written  by  many  men, 
from  which  two  tmths  only  are  discoverable  by 
llie  readers;  namely,  that  the  writers  thereof 
wanted  two  things — principie  and  preferment 
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Pride,  like  the  magnet,  constantly  points  to  one 
object,  self ;  but  unlike  the  magnet,  it  has  no  at* 
tractive  pele,  but  at  all  points  repels. 

Men  are  bom  ^ith  two  eyes,  but  with  ana  tongue, 
in  order  that  they  should  see  twice  as  much  as 
they  say  ;  bot,  from  their  conduct  one  would  sup- 
pose  that  they  were  born  with  two  tongues,  and 
one  eye ;  for  tho?ie  talk  the  most,  who  have  ob- 
served  the  least,  aifd  obtrude  their  remarks  upon 
e^ery  thing,  who  have  seen  into  nothing. 


Reform  is  a  good,  replete  with  paradox  ;  it  is  a 
cathartic  which  our  poUtical  quacks,  like  our  med 
ical,  jrecommend  to  others,  but  will  not  take  them. 
sel  ves  ;  it  is  admired  by  all  who  cannot  efiect  it, 
and  abused  by  all  who  can  ;  it  is  thought  pregnant 
with  danger,  íbr  all  time  that  is  present,  but  would 
have  been  extremely  profítable  for  that  which  is 
past,  and  will  be  highly  salutary  for  that  which  is 
to  come  ;  therefore  it  has  been  thought  expedient 
for  all  administrations  which  have  been,  or  that  tnll 
be,  but  by  any  particular  one  which  is,  it  is  con- 
sidered,  like  Scotch  grapes,  to  be  very  seldom  ripe^ 
and  by  the  time  it  is  so,  to  be  quite  out  of  season. 


As  in  literature  we  shall  £nd  some  things  thai 
are  true,  and  some  that  are  new,  but  very  feíf 
things  that  are  both  true  and  new  ;  so  also  in  llfe^ 
we  shall  ñnd  some  men  that  are  great,  and  some 
that  are  good,  but  very  fe  w  men  that  are  both  great 
and  good ;  *  Hoc  opu^,  hic  lah(r  estJ* 

*  This  is  the  labini^j  thu  the  Uñl.^Tu», 
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It  is  oot  8o  difficult  a  task  to  plant  new  tniths,  u 
to  root  out  oíd  errors ;  for  there  is  this  paradox  in 
men,  i\Ley  run  after  tbat  which  is  new,  bul  are  pru- 
judiced  in  favour  of  that  which  is  oíd.  Horae 
Tooke*  obtained  a  double  tríumph  over  the  Hermu 
of  Mr.  Harrís,  for  he  not  only  extirpated  oíd  errors, 
bnt  planted  new  tniths  in  their  place.  He  carne  to 
the  '  Terra  Incógnita^  as  the  settler  to  an  unculti- 
vated  tract.  He  found  the  soil  as  dark  with  error, 
and  as  scubbom  with  prejudice,  as  that  of  the  forest 
with  trees  and  with  roots ;  he  had  to  clear,  before 
he  could  cultívate,  and  to  smooth  before  he  coidd 
sow. 


Theory  is  worth  but  little,  uuless  it  can  explain 
its  own  phenomena,  and  it  must  effect  this  with 
out  contradicting  itself;  therefore,  the  facts  are 
sometimes  assimilated  to  the  theory,  rather  than 
the  theory  to  the  faets.  Most  theorísts  may  be 
compared  to  the  grandfalher  of  the  great  Frede- 

♦  This  gentleman'8  political  principies  were  too  violent 
and  too  ^loomy ;  but  all  parties  \rill  give  their  snffrages 
tothe  brilliancy  of  bis  talento,  sdcI  hi»  gramroatical  Inbours 
cannot  be  appreciated  too  highiy.  An  ElDglish  Dictionary 
from  such  nanas  would  have  been  indew  a  treasure.  I 
have  clsewhere  observed,  that  we  put  up  with  Johnson's 
Dictionary  for  want  of  a  better,  as  a  mal-goV-emment  is 
better  than  a  state  of  total  confusión.  Dr.  Johnson  reversed 
the  sneer  rassed  upon  lexicographers,  for  he  is  more  oAen 
wrong  in  nis  comprehension  of  one  word  than  of  two  pul 
together.  But  when  we  consider  that  the  *  Diversions  of 
Purley*  proceeded  from  the  same  pen  that  beat  Junius  at 
his  own  weapons,  we  then  know  not  which  most  lo  admire, 
the  author's  knowledge  of  single  words,  or  of  words  put 
together.  The  critics  could  not  quite  forgel  his  politics  in 
their  appreciation  of  his.powers,  and  there  were  some  who 
Wonld  have  broken  his  nead,  if  ihey  could  have  done  it 
without  exposing  his  brains. 
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rícR,  who  was  wont  to  amuse  himself,  duriiig  his 
Ivn  of  >he  gout,  by  painting  likenesses  of  his  gren- 
a  i.ers ,  if  the  picture  did  not  happen  to  resemble 
tLe  grenadier,  he  settied  the  matter  by  painting 
he  grenadier  to  the  picture.  To  change  the  illua- 
tration,  we  might  say,  that  theories  may  be  adniired 
for  the  ingenuity  that  has  been  displayed  in  iuUd* 
xng  them ;  but  they  are  better  for  a  lodging  than 
::  habitation,because  the  scaíTolding  isoften  stronger 
than  the  house,  and  the  prospects  continually  liable 
to  be  buih  out  by  some  opposite  speculator ;  nei- 
ther  are  these  structures  very  safe  in  stormy 
weather,  and  are  in  need  of  constant  repair,  which 
can  never  be  accomplished  wilhout  rauch  trouble, 
and  always  at  a  great  expense  of  truth.  Of  modera 
theorists,  Gall  and  Spurzheim  are  too  rídiculous 
even  to  be  langhcd  at;  wo  admire  Locke  and 
Hartley,  for  the  profundity  and  ingenuity  of  their 
ilhistrations ;  and  Lavater  for  his  plausibility  ;  but 
none  of  them  for  their  solidity.  Locke,  however, 
was  an  exception  to  this  paradox  so  generally  to 
be  observed  in  theorists,  who,  like  Lord  Monboddo, 
are  the  moi^t  credulous  of  men  with  respect  to 
what  confirms  theory,  but  perfect  in^dels  as  to  any  / 
facts  that  oppose  it.  .Mr.  Locke,  I  believe,  had  no 
opinions  which  he  would  not  most  readily  exchailge 
for  truth.  A  traveller  showed  Lavater  two  por- 
traits  ;  the  one  of  a  highwayman  who  had  been 
broken  upon  a  wheel,  the  other  was  the  portrait  of 
Kant  the  phüosopher ;  he  was  desired  to  distin- 
guish  between  them.  Lavater  took  up  the  portrait 
of  the  higkwaymany  after  atlentively  <;onsidering  it 
for  some  time,  *  Here,'  says  he,  *  we  have  the  true 
phüosopher,  here  is  penetration  in  the  eye,  and 
reflectLon  in  the  forehead ;  here  is  cause,  and  there 
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ts  eflect  -f  here  is  combination,  there  in  distiactíoa ; 
83mthctic  lips !  and  an  anal3rtic  nose  T  Then  turnhig 
to  tñe  portrait  of  the  phüosopher,  he  exclaims,  *  The 
calm  thinking  villain  is  so  well  expresaed,  and  ao 
atron^y  marked  in  this  countenance,  that  it  needa 
no  comment.'  Thia  anecdote  Kant  used  to  tell 
«nth  great  glee.  Dr.  Darwin  informa  na,  that  thc 
reason  why  the  boaom  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  an 
object  of  such  peculiar  delight,  arises  from  henee ; 
that  all  our  fírst  pleasurable  sensations  of  warmth, 
sustenance,  and  repose,  are  derivad  from  this  inte* 
resting  source.  This  theory  had  a  fair  run,  until 
some  one  happened  to  reply,  that  all  who  were 
brought  up  by  hand,  had  deríved  their  fírst  pUasU" 
rabie  sensations  from  a  very  difierent  source,and  yet 
that  not  one  of  all  thcse  had  evcr  been  known  to 
«vince  any  vcry  rapturous  or  amatory  emotiona  at 
the  sight  of  a  toooden  spoan  !  ! 

It  is  better  to  be  langhed  at,  than  niined ;  bettei 
to  have  a  wife,  who,  like  MartiaPs  Mamurra, 
cheapens  every  thing,  and  baya  nothing,  than  to  be 
empoverished  by  one  whose  vanity  wiÚ  parchase 
every  thing,  but  whose  pride  will  cheapen  nothing. 

He  ihat  can  charm  a  whole  coropany  by  singing, 
and  at  the  age  of  thirty,  has  no  cause  to  regret  so 
dangerous  a  gift,  is  a  very  extraordinary,  and  I  mav 
add,  a  very  fortúnate  man. 

Those  characters,  who,  like  Ventidius,  spríng 
from  the  very  dregs  of  society,  and  going  through 
every  gradation  of  Ufe,  continué  like  him,  to  riae 
with  every  change,  and  who  never  quit  a  single  atep 
ín  the  ladder,  except  it  be  to  gain  a  higher  one. 
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these  men  are  superior  to  fortune,  and  know  hoiw 
to  eiijoy  her  caresses  wilhout  being  the  alavés  of 
her  caprice.  But  thosé  with  whom  she  can  com- 
píete  the  circle,  ^houi  she  can  ele%'ate  from  the 
lowest  stations  into  the  highest,  detrude  iheir 
again,  and  lastly  leave  them  where  she  found  them, 
these  are  the  roturiers,  that  only  serve  to  make  hei 
sport ;  they  are  her  mines,  and  her  pantomimes, 
her  harlequins,  and  her  bufíbons. 

In  answering  an  opponent,  arrange  yoiur  ideas, 
but  not  your  words :  consider  in  what  points  things 
that  resemble,  differ ;  and  in  whát  those  things  that 
diífer,  reseroble ;  reply  with  wit  to  gravity,  and 
with  gravity  to  wit ;  niake  a  full  concession  to 
your  adversary,  and  give  him  every  credit  for  those 
arguments  you  know  you  can  answer,  and  slur 
over  those  you  feel  you  cannot ;  but  above  all, 
if  he  have  the  privilege  of  making  his  reply,  lake 
especial  care  that  the  strongest  thing  you  have  to 
urge  is  the  lást.  He  must  immediately  get  up  and 
say  something,  and  if  he  be  not  previously  pre- 
pared  with  an  answer  to  your  iast  argument,  he 
will  infallibly  be  boggled,  for  very  few  possess 
that  remarkahle  talent  of  Charles  Fox,  who  could 
talk  on  ono  thing,  and  at  the  same  time  think  of 
another.  .   . 

A  great  mind  may  change  its  objects,  but  it  can 
not  relinquish  them ;  it  must  have  something  to 
pursue  :  Variety  is  its  rclaxation,  and  amusement 
its  repose. 

üur  very  best  friends  have  a  tincture  of  jealous^ 
even  in  their  friendship ;  and  when  they  hear  ua 
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praised  by  others,  will  ascríbe  il  to  sinister  and 
inlerested  motives  if  they  can. 

That  historian  who  would  describe  a  farouríte 
character,  as  faultless,  raises  another  at  the  expense 
of  himself.  Zeuxis  niade  ñve  virgins  contríbute 
tbeír  channs  to  bis  single  picture  of  Helen  ;  and  it 
is  as  yain  íbi  the  morsdist  to  look  for  perfection  in 
the  mind,  as  ibr  the  painter  to  expect  to  fínd  it  in 
the  body.  In  fact,  the  sad  realities  of  life  give  ns 
no  great  cause  to  be  proud  either  of  our  minds,  or 
of  our  bodies ;  but  we  can  conceive  in  both,  the  pos- 
sibility  of  müch  greater  excellence  than  exists. 
The  statue  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  is  quite  as 
likely  to  be  married,  as  he  that  will  have  no  wif« 
uíitil  he  can  discover  a  woman  that  equals  the 
Venus  of  Cleomenes. 


Always  suspect  a  man  who  afíects  great  soítnéss 
of  manner,  an  unrufiled  evenness  of  temper,  and 
an  enunciation  studied,  slow,  and  delibérate.  These 
things  are  all  unnatural,  and  bespeak  a  degree  of 
mental  discipline  into  which  he  that  has  no  pur* 
poses  of  craít  or  design  to  answer,  cannot  submit  to 
drill  himself.  The  most  successful  knaves  are 
usually  of  this  desCription,  as  smooth  as  razón 
dipped  in  oil,  and  as  sharp. — They  afiect  the  inno- 
cence  of  the  dove,  which  they  have  not,  in  order 
to  hide  the  cunning  of  the  serpent,  which  they 
have. 


Laboured  letters,  written  like  those  of  Pope, 
ct  apparently  in  all  the  ease  of  prívate  confidence, 
>ut  which  the  writer  meant  one  day  to  publish,  may 
he  compared  to  that  dishábüle  iñ  which  a  beauty 
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woiild  wish  you  to  believe  you  have  surpriscd  her, 
aíler  spending  three  hours  at  her  toilet. 

That  country  where  the  clergy  have  the  most 
influence,  and  use  it  with  the  most  moderation,  is 
England. 

The  most  ridiculous  of  all  animáis  is  a  proud 
príest ;  he  cannot  use  his  own  tools,  without  cut- 
ting  his  own  fíngers 

He  that  will  have  no  books  but  those  that  are 
acaree,  evinces  about  as  correct  a  taste  in  litera^ 
ture,  as  he  would  do  in  friendship,  who  would  have 
no  friends,  but  those  whom  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  have  sent  to  Coventry. 


To  excei  others  is  a  proof  of  talent;  but  to 
know  when  to  conceal  that  superioríty,  is  a  greater 
proof  of  prudence.  The  celebrated  orator  Domi 
tius  Afer,  when  attacked  in  a  set  speech  by 
Caligula,  made  no  reply,  afiecting  to  be  entirely 
overeóme  by  the  resistless  eloquence  of  the  tyrant. 
Had  he  replied,  he  would  ceriainly  have  conquer- 
ed,  and  as  certainly  have  died ;  but  he  wisely  pre- 
ferred  a  defeat  that  saved  his  Ufe,  to  a  victory  that 
would  have  cost  it. 


It  proceeds  rather  from  revenge  than  malice, 
when  we  hear  a  man  aífirm  that  all  the  world  are 
knaves.  For  before  a  man  draws  this  conclusión 
of  the  world,  the  world  has  usually  anticipated  him, 
and  concluded  all  this  of  him  who  makcs  the 
observation.  Such  men  may  be  compared  to 
Brothers  the  prophet^  who,  on  being  asked  how  h» 
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carne  to  be  clapped  up  into  Bedlam,  replied,  I 
and  thé  world  happened  to  have  a  alight  differenea 
of  opinión ;  the  world  said  I  was  mad,  and  I  said 
(he  world  waa  mad ;  I  was  outvoted,  and  here  I  am 

Villains  are  usually  the  worat  casuista,  and  ruah 
into  greater  crímes  to  avoid  Uss.  Henrj  the  eighth 
eonunitted  murder  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  adul* 
tery ;  and  in  our  times,  those  who  commit  the  latterv 
críme  attempt  to  wash  off  the  stain  of  seducing  the 
toifef  by  signifying  their  readiness  to  shoot  the 
husbcmi ! 


Very  great  personages  are  not  likely  to  form 
Tery  just  estimates^  either  of  others .  or  of  them- 
selves ;  their  knowlodge  of  themselyes,  is  obscured 
by  the  flattcry  of  others ;  their  knowledge  of  others, 
is  equally  douded  by  circumstances  peculiar  to 
themselves.  For  in  Üie  presence  of  the  great,  the 
modest  are  sure  to  sufier  from  too  much  diffidence, 
and  the  confídent  from  too  much  display.  Sir 
Robert  Walpole  has  affirmed,  that  the  greatest  dif- 
ficulty  he  experienced  in  fínding  out  others,  waa 
the  necessity  which  his  high  situation  imposed 
upon  him,  of  concealing  himself.  Great  men, 
however,  are  in  one  respect  to  be  blamed,  and  in 
another,  to  be  pitied.  They  are  to  be  blamed  for 
beato wing  their  rewards  on  the  senrile,  while  they 
give  the  independent  only  their  praise,  They  are 
to  be  pitied,  inasmuch  as  they  can  only  view  things 
through  the  moral  obfuscation  of  flattery,  which, 
like  the  telescope,  can  diminish  at  one  end  and 
magnify  at  the  other.  And  henee  it  happens,  that 
this  vice,  though  it  may  be  rewarded  for  a  time, 
usually  meets  with  its  punishment  in  the  end.  For 
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th«  8>xophant  begins  by  treatiug  bis  paUroB  aa 
something  more  tban  a  man,  and  the  patrón  very 
naturally  fínishes,  by  treating  the  sycophant  as 
something  Usst, 

I  tbink  it  Í8  Wárburton,  who  draws  a  very  jusk 
distinction  between  a  man  of  tnie  greatness,  and  a 
mediocrist.  *  If,'  says  he,  *  you  wapt  tp  recom- 
mend  yourself  to  the  former,  take  care  that.he 
quits  your  societv  with  a  good  opinión  oí  you  ;  if 
your  object  is  to  please  the  latter,  take  care  that  he 
leaves  you  with  a  good  opinión  of  hi/nselfJ 

The  most  notorions  swindier  has  not  ais^uméd 
60  many  ñames  as  self-love,  ñor  is  so  much  ashamed 
of  his  own.  She  calis  herself  patriotism,  when  at 
the  same  time  she  is  rejoicing  «it  just  as  much 
caiamity  to  her  nalive  country,  as  wili  introduce 
herself  into  power,  aud  expel  hefrivals.  Dodding- 
ton  who  may  be  termed  one  of  her  darling  sons, 
confesses  in  his  Diary,  that  the  source  of  all  oppo- 
sition  is  resentment,  ur  intorest,  a  resolution  to  puU 
down  those  who  have  offended  us,  without  consid- 
ering  consequences ;  a  steady  and  unvarying  at- 
tention  to  propose  every  thing  that  is  specious,  but 
impracticable  ;  to  deprécate  every  thing  that  is 
blameless ;  to  exaggerate  every  thing  that  is ' 
blameable,  until  the  people  desire,  and  the  crown 
consents,  to  dismiss  those  that  are  in  office^  and  tó 
admit  those  that  are  put.  There  are  some  patriots 
of  the  present  day,  who  would  find  it  as  diíficiilt  to 
imitate  Sheridan  in  his  principies,  as  they  would  in 
his  wit;  and  his  noble  conduct  during  the  mutiny 
at  the  Nore,  will  cpver  a  multitude  of  sins.  There 
are  moments,  wheu  all  minor  considorations  ought 
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to  jrield  to  the  public  safety,  *  Cmendum  esl  ne  quid 
damni  capiat  Respublica.^*  And  the  opposition  of 
this,  or  any  countiy,  might  take  a  useful  hint  from 
what  waa  observed  in  die  Román  senate.  While 
a  que9tion  was  under  debate,  every  one  was  at 
freedom  to  advance  bis  objections,  but  the  question 
being  once  determined  on,  it  became  the  acknow- 
ledged  duty  of  every  member  to  support  the  inaio- 
rity  ;  Qtíod  jflunbus  placuUset  cunctis  tuendum,''j 

Pleasure  is  to  women,  what  the  sun  is  to  the 
flower :  if  moderat^  enjoyed,  it  beautifíes,  it 
refreshes,  and  it  improves  ;  if  immoderately,  it 
withers,  deteriorates,  and  destroys.  üut  the  duties 
of  domestic  Ufe,  exercised  as  they  must  be  in  re- 
tirement,  and  calling  fonh  all  the  sensibilities  of 
the  female,  are  pernaps  as  necessary  to  the  full 
developnient  of  her  charms,  as  the  shade  and  the 
9hower  are  to  the  rosé,  confírming  its  beauty,  and 
increasing  its  fragrance. 

I  f  dissimulation  is  ever  to  be  pardoned,  it  is  that 
which  men  have  recourse  to,  in  order  to  obtain 
situations  which  may  enlarge  their  sphere  of  gene- 
ral usefulness,  and  aflbrd  the  power  of  beiiefiting 
their  country,  to  those  who  must  have  been  other- 
Vtise  contented  only  wilh  the  will. — Liberty  was 
more  eífectually  befríended  by  the  dissimulation  of 
ene  Brutus,  than  by  the  dagger  of  the  other,  But 
such  precedents  are  to  be  adopted  but  rarely,  and 
nore  rarely  to  be  advised.  For  a  Cromwcll  is  a 
ri¡uch  more  comroon  character  than  a  Brutus ;  and 

'  *  Take  eare  tkat  ihe  RepMic  zeeeive  no  detrmerU.^Pím, 
>  The loiU ó/ lie majaritf  sktndd be respected ¿y all.--  Púa 
6 
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many  men  wbo  have  gained  power  by  an  hypociisT 
as  groas  as  that  of  Pope  Sixtuz,  have  not  used  li 
halfso  well.  This  pope,  when  cardinal,  counter* 
feited  sickhess,  and  all  the  infírmities  of  age,  so 
well,  as  to  dupe  the  whole  conclave.  His  ñame 
was  Montalto ;  and  on  a  división  for  the  vacant 
apostolic  chair,  he  was  elected  as  a  stop-gap  by 
both  parties,  under  the  idea  that  he  could  not  pos  ' 
sibly  Uve  out  the  year.  The  moment  he  waf 
chosen,  he  threw  away  his  crutches,  and  began  to 
sing  Te  Deum  with  a  much  stronger  voice  than  bis 
electors  had  bargained  for ;  and  instead  of  walking 
with  a  tottering  step,  and  a  fllt  almost  bending  to 
the  earth,  he  began  to  walk,  not  only  ñrm,  but  per 
fectly  upright.  On  some  one  remarking  to  him  on 
this  sudden  change,  he  observed,  while  I  was  look- 
ing  for  the  keys  of  St.  Peter,  it  was  necessary  to 
stoop,  but  having  found  them,  the  case  is  altered. 
It  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  he  made  a  most  excel- 
lent  use  of  his  authority  and  power  ;  and  although 
some  may  have  obtained  the  papal  chair  by  less 
objectionable  means,  none  have  ñlled  it  with  mor» 
credit  to  themselves,  and  satisfaction  to  óthers. 

It  has  been  said,  that  to  excel  them  in  wit,  is  a 
thing  the  men  fínd  it  the  most  difficult  to  pardon  ia 
women.  This  feeling,  if  it  produce  only  emula- 
tion,  is  right,  if  envy,  it  is  wrong.  For  a  high  de- 
gree  of  intellectual  reñnement  in  the  female,  is  the 
surest  pledge  society  can  have  for  the  improve 
ment  of  the  male.  But  wit  in  women  is  a  jewcl, 
which,  unlike  all  others,  borrows  lustre  from  its 
setting,  rather  than  bestows  it ;  since  nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  fancy  a  very  beautiful  woman  cxtremely  * 
witty.     Even  Madame  de  Stael  admits  that  she 
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discorered,  as  she  grew  oid,  the  men  could  not  find 
out  that  wit  In  her  at  fíftj,  which  she  possested  al 
tweñty-five;  and  yet  the  external  auractiont  of 
thia  lady,  were  by  no  means  equal  to  thoae  of  her 
mind. 

That  politeness  which  we  put  on,  in  order  to 
keep  the  assuming  and  the  presumptuous  at  a  pro- 
per  dístance,  will  generally  succeed.  But  it  some- 
timea  happens,  that  these  obtrusive  charactera  are 
on  auch  excellent  terms  with  themselves,  that  they 
put  down  this  very  politeness  to  the  score  of  their 
own  great  merits  and  high  prctensions,  meeting 
the  coldness  of  our  reserve,  with  a  ridiculous  con- 
descenéion  of  familiarity,  in  order  to  set  ns  at  eaae 
with  ourselves.  To  a  l7y8tander,  few  thinga  are 
more  amusing,  than  the  cross  play,  underplot,  and 
final  eclaircissements,  which  thismistakeinvariably 
occasions. 

Engiandy  with  a  criminal  code  the  most  bloody, 
and  a  civil  code  the  most  expensive  in  Europe, 
can,  notwithstanding,  boast  of  more  happiness  and 
freedom  than  any  other  country  under  heaven. 
The  reason  is,  that  despotism,  and  all  ita  minor 
ramifícations  of  discretionary  power,  lodged  in  the 
hands  of  individuáis,  is  uttetly  unknown.  The  laws 
are  supreme. 

The  Chrístian  does  not  píray  to  be  delivered  from 
glory,  but  from  vain-glary.  He  also  is  ambitious 
of  glory,  and  a  candidate  for  honour ;  but  glory,  in 
whose  estimation?  honour,  in  whose  judgmentl 
Not  of  those,  whose  censures  can  take  notliing 
tora  his  innocence  ;  whose  approbation  can  take 
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^nothÍDg  from  his  guilt ;  whose  opinions  are  as  fickle 
as  their  actions,  and  their  Uves  as  transitory  as 
their  praise ;  who  cannot  search  his  heart,  seeing 
tiíat  they  are  ignorant  of  their  ówn.  The  Christian 
then  seeks  his  glory  in  the  estimation,  and  his 
honour  in  the  judgment  of  Him  alone,  who, 

'  From  the  bright  Empyrean  where  he  sits, 
High  throned  abqve  all  height,  casts  down  his  eye. 
His  own  works,  and  man*s  works,  at  once  to  view. 

The  great  Remora  to  any  improvement  in  our 
civil  code,  is  the  reductíon  that  such  reform  müst 
produce  in  the  revenue.  The  law's  delay»  bilis  of 
revi  val,  rejoinder,  and  renewal,  enipty  the  stamp 
office  of  stamps,  the  pockets  of  plaintiff  and  de- 
féndant  of  their  money,  but  unfortunately  they  ñll 
the  excheqner.  Some  one  has  said,  that  injustice, 
1f  it  be  speedy,  would,  in  certain  cases,  be  more 
desirable  than  justice,  if  it  be  slow  ;  and  although 
we  hear  much  of  the  gloríous  uncertainty  of  the 
law,  yet  all  who  have  tried  it  will  fínd,  to  their  tosí, 
fhat  it  can  boast  of  two  certainties,  expense  and 
delay.  When  I  see  what  strong  temptatións  there 
are  that  governiheñt  should  sympathize  with  the 
judge,  the  judge  with  the  counsellor,  and  the  coun- 
sellor  with  the  attomey,  in  throwing  every  póssible 
embarrassment  in  the  way  of  legal  despatch  and 
decisión,  and  when  I  weigh  the  humble,  but  com 
parative  insigniñcant  interests  of  the  mere  plaintifi* 
or  defendant,  against  this  combined  array  of  talent, 
of  influence,  and  power,  I  am  nó  longer  astonished 
at  the  prolongation  of  suits,  and  I  wonder  only  a* 
their  termination.* 

•  Mr.  Jeremy  Bentham  considers  htigation  a  great  evüi 
and  deems  it  the  height  of  cmelty,  to  load  a  lawsait|  whicb 
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It  has  beenaskedjwhich  are  the  greatest  loliidi^ 
and  to  which  do  we  owe  the  greatest  reverenco : 
to  those,  who,  by  the  powerful  deductions  ol'  rea- 
son,  and  the  well  knqwn  suggestions  oí  analogy, 
llave  made  profound  discoveries  in  the  science,  as 
it  were  *  aprioriV  or  to  those,  tvho,  by  the  patient 
road  of  experiment,  and  the  siibsequent  improve- 
mentof  mstruments,  have  broughtthcso  discoveries 
to  perfection,  as  it  were  ^  a  postcriori  f  who  have 
reiidered  that  certain,  wbich  before  was  only  con- 
jectural,  practical,  which  was  problematical,  safe, 
which  was  dangerous,  and  subsorvient,  which  was 
unnianageable  ?  It  would  seem  that  the  fírst  class, 
demand  our  admiration,  and  I  he  second,  our  gruti- 
tude.  Séneca  predicted  another  hemispherc,  but 
Columbus  presented  us  with  it.  He  that  standing 
on  the  shore,  foretells  with  truth,  many  of  the  un- 
discovered  treasures  of  the  ocean  of  science,  even 

?s  one  evil,  with  taxation,  which  is  another.  It  wonld  be 
quite  as  fair,  he  thinks,  lo  lax  a  man  for  beiiig  ill,  by  enact- 
ing  that  nojphysician  shonid  write  a  prescription  withoiit 
a  stamp.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the  contrary,  cousidered  a  lavirsDit  a 
luzury,  and  held  that,  likc  üther  íuxuries,  it  oughi  to  be 
taxed.  *  Westminsier  Hall.*  said  he, '  is  as  open  to  any 
man.  as  the  London  Tavern  ;'  to  which  Mr.  Sheridan  re- 
plíeu,  *  he  that  eiitered  either  without  moncy,  would  mcet 
witha very  scurvy  reccpiion.'  Some  will  say  that  the  heavy 
expeases  óf  law  prevent  the  frequcncy  of  lawsuits,  but  the 
practice  does  not  confírm  the  theory.  Oihers  will  say  ihat 
they  origínate  from  menof  obstínate  and  quarrelsome  dis- 
posítíons,  and  that  such  ought  to  suffer  for  their  folly.  There 
A'ould  bésomeihing  in  this,  nrovided,  it  were  not  necessary 
for  a  wise  man  to  take  a  snield,  when  a  fooj  has  taken  a 
«word.  LawsuiLs,  indeed,  do  generally  origínate  with  the 
)bstinat?  and  the  i^nnrant,  but  they  do  not  end  with  theni; 
and  thai  lawyer  was  right,  who  íetl  all  hls  moncy  lo  the 
sapiMjrt  of  aa  asylum  ibr  fools  and  lunatics,  sayiág  from 
*aicn  he  recei^'ed  it,  and  to  such  he  woiLi  bequeath  it 
8* 
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b^fore  the  veasel  that  ti  to  naripto  it,  cui  «t  •  full| 
eftiiipped  für  the  rayagc,  gíveM  tm  a  ec^nviocing 
proi/1'  í)(  c^ulft^d  wtstlQm  atid  of  proíound  pcucim- 
tion.  Biit  he  tbat  build»  the  ve^sel  af  e^peri* 
ment,  and  acruaUy  navigates  the  wide  ocean  út 
Hciencfi,  who,  neither  inümtdaied  by  ihe  risk  of 
failure,  ñor  ihe  expense  of  tho  ouilh,  redizes  oU 
that  fhe  other  had  only  iiuagÍTied,  and  retnniing 
laden  wilh  ihe  stores  oí  knowít;dge,  coniniiinicntc j 
liberaüy^tbat  which  he  haa  won  so  laiidabiy,surel_\\ 
the  attaínnieiitja  oí  siich  a  umn  are  as  fiiüy  entitled 
tí)  üur  gratilude,  as  the  mniicipaijons  oí  I  he  other 
u>  onr  admiratioiL  Sir  Isaac  Newton  predicted^ 
ihat  both  water  and  the  diamond  woiild  be  íound  Iú 
have  an  iiifliitnmable  base,  ií  ever  they  could  be 
analyzedj  alliíng  at  that  lime  uneflected.  He  wají 
led  to  this  conclusión,  by  observing  that  alJ  bodie» 
posseased  of  high  refractive  powers,  bad  an  ínflam 
mable  base,  and  water  and  ihe  diamond  have  those 
powers  ifi  a  high  dcgree.  Subsequeni  eiperimeu- 
taliets  have  ^ncceeded  m  analyzingboththesesub- 
atances  \  puré  carbón  ís  the  base  of  the  diamond, 
and  hydrogen,  the  most  inñamniablo  of  all  airs,  ta 
ihe  base  of  water, 

'When  Copemicus  promulgaled  his  planetary 
systenif  it.  waa  objected  to  it,  that  Mars  and  Venus 
onght  io  appear  to  us  to  be  mnch  greater  at  somo 
periods  than  at  otbers,  becaiase  they  would  be  nearer 
to  the  earth  by  so  man  y  díanxeters ;  biit  r.o  siicb 
diñe  renco  was  apparent.  The  objectionwas  aoUJ, 
and  Copernicus  modestly  repíied»  *  that  it  might  be 
owíng  to  ihe  greatnesa  of  tbeir  distance.*  Tele- 
acopes  were  discovered,  and  then  it  was  found  that 
he  was  rigbt^  and  knowledge  changed  that  inio  a 
aonfirmaíion,  whirh  ignorance  had  advanced  as  an 
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objection.  Kant  also,  in  modera  times,  predicted 
by  analogy  thoae  planeta  beyond  Satura,  wbicb 
Herscbell  and  others  have  now  discovered  by  ob- 
servation.  Kant  bad  observed,  tbat  nature  bas  no 
cbasm  in  tbe  links  oí  ber  operations ;  tbat  she  acts 
not  per  saltum^*  but  pedetentim  et  gradatim^j  and 
tbat  tbe  planetary  world  could  not  be  made  to 
approximate 'to,  and  as  it  were,  sbake  bands  witb 
tbe  cometary,  unless  tbere  were  some  planeta  supe* 
rior  to  Satura,  bavingtbeir  orbits  stiil  more  eccen- 
tríe,  and  fílling  tbat  abyss  oí  unoccupied  space, 
wbicb  would  otberwise  exist  between  tbe  most 
eccentríc  of  tbe  planeta,  and  tbe  least  eccentric  of 
tbe  comets.  Tbis  was  affirmed  by  Kant,  before 
HerscbeU's  forty  feet  reflector  was  brougbt  to  prove 
by  observation,  wbat  be  bad  anticipated  by  anal- 
ogy.  But  it  is  a  mortifying  tratb,  and  ougbt  to 
teacb  tbe  wiscst  of  us  bumility,  tbat  many  of  tbe 
most  valuabie  discoveríes  bave  been  tbe  result  of 
cbance,  ratber  tban  of  conté mplation,  and  of  acci- 
denl  ratber  tban  of  design. 


Hypocrisy  is  a  cruel  stepmotber,  an  *  injusta 
noverca^X  to  tbe  bonest,  wbom  she  cbeats  of  tbeir 
birtbright,  in  order  to  confer  it  on  knaves,  to 
wbom  sbe  is  indeed  a  mother.  *  Verily  they  have 
their  reward.^  Let  tbem  enjoy  it,  but  not  acense 
tbe  upright,  of  an  ignorance  of  tbe  world,  wbicb 
migbt  be  more  fairly  reiorted  on  tbe  accuser.  He 
ibat  knows  a  little  of  tbe  world,  will  admire  it 

*  Ata  leap.-^FoB. 

t  Slep  by  stgpj  and  by  desees. — Pus. 

t  A  partiál  st-eprnúther.-  Püd. 
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enough  to  fall  down  and  worsliip  it ;  but  he  that 
kno W8  it  most,  will  most  despise  it.  *  Tinnü^  inant 


Repartee  is  perfect,  when  it  oífects  its  purpose 
with  a  double  edge.  Repartee  is  the  highest  or- 
der  of  wit,  as  it  bespeaks  the  coolest,  yet  quickest 
exercise  of  genius,  at  a  moment  when  the  passions 
are  roused.  Voltaire,  on  hearíng  the  ñame  of 
Haller  mentioned  to  him  by  an  English  travoller  at 
Ferncy,  burst  forth  into  a  violent  panegyric  upon 
him ;  his  visiter  told  him  that  such  praise  was  most 
disinteresled,  for  that  Haller  by  no  means  spoke  so 
highly  of  him.  *  Well,  well,  rCimporte^  replied 
Voltaire,  ^  perhaps  we  are  hoth  mistaken.' 

Pain  may  be  said  to  foUow  pleasure  as  its  sha- 
dow ;  but  the  misfortune  is,  that  ín  this  particular 
case,  the  suhstance  belongs  to  the  shadow,  the  emp- 
tiness  to  its  cause. 

By  privileges,  immunities,  or  prero^atives  to 
give  unlimited  swing  to  the  passions  of  individu- 
áis, and  then  to  hope  that  they  will  restrain  them, 
is  about  as  reasonable,  as  to  expect  that  the  tiger 
will  spare  the  hart,  to  browse  upon  the  herbage. 

A  man  who  knows  the  world,  will  not  only  make 
the  most  of  every  thing  he  does  know,  butof  many 
ihings  he  does  not  know,  and  will  gain  more  credit 
by  his  adroit  mode  of  hiding  his  ignorance  than 
the  pedant  by  his  awkward  attempt  to  exhibit  his 

♦  R  rings,  for  it  is  empty. — PoB. 
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enidition.  Jn  Scotland,  the  *jus  et  norma  loqiundí'^ 
has  made  it  the  fashion  to  pronounc(;  the  luw  teñn 
wr  tor,  cur  tor.  Lord  Mansñeld  gravcly  corrocleJ 
a  certain  Scotch  barrister  when  in  court,  repre- 
hendÍDg  what  appeared  to  EngUsh  usage  a  false 
qnantity,  by  repeating,  *  cur  tor,  sir,  if  you  please ' 
The  barrister  immediately  replied,  'I  am  happy  to  be 
corrected  by  so  great  an  oí'  tor  as  your  lordship  ? 

Ambition  makes  the  same  mistake  concerning 
power,  that  avarice  makes  concerning  wealth  :  she 
begins  by  accumulating  power,  as  a  means  to  hap- 
piness,  and  she  fínishes  by  continuing  to  accumu- 
late  it  as  an  end.  Ambition  is  in  fact,  the  avarice 
oí  power,  and  happiness  herself  is  soon  sacriñced 
to  that  very  lust  of  dominión,  which  was  fírst  encou- 
raged  only  as  the  best  mode  of  obtaining  it.  Hyder, 
like  Richard  the  Third,  was  observed  by  one  of  his 
most  familiar  companions',  Gholaum  Ali,  to  start 
frequently  in  his  sleep ;  he  once  took  the  iiberty  to 
ask  this  despot  *  of  what  he  had  been  dreaming  V 
*  My  friend,'  replied  Hyder,  *  the  state  of  a  beggar 
is  more  delightful  than  my  envied  monarchy ;  awako, 
they  see  no  conspirators ;  asleep,  they  dream  of  no 
assassins.'  But  ambition  wiU  indulge  no  other 
passions  as  her  favourites,  still  less  will  she  bear 
with  them  as  rivals  ;  but  as  her  vassals,  she  can 
cmploy  them,  or  dismiss  them  at  her  will ;  she  is 
cold,because  with  her  all  is  calculation ;  she  is  sys  - 
tematic,  because  she  makes  every  thing  centre  in 
herself ;  and  she  regards  policy  too  much,  to  have 
the  slightest  respect  to  persons.  Cruelty  or  com- 
passion,  hatred  or  love,  revenge  or  forbearance,  are 

*  TU  rule  and  law  efeloculion, — PuB 
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io  her  votarle S)  mitrun^ents  rather  úiñ.n  inñueneei, 
atid  m^ans  rather  than  motives.  The&e  pa^stons 
forra  indeed  the  disturbing  forces  of  wffaker  inind», 
not  unfrequently  oppOBiiig  tlu-ir  march  and  im|ie- 
djng  their  progresa  ;  but  artibitíon  overruJes  tliescí 
passion»,  and  drawing  them  imo  the  re»i^ileas 
Éphere  of  her  own  attraction,  nhe  coiivert»  th<sfn 
i  tito  sij  tullí  tes,  subservietit  to  hcr  career  and  aiig* 
mentativa  ofher  spiendour,*  Yet  ambilion  has  not 
so  wide  a  horiíon  as  some  have  supposed  :  It  is  a 
horizoa  that  embraces  probabüities  always,  bul 
impoíísibiliíies  nevcr, 

Cromwell  foUowed  little  events  before  he  ven- 
tured  to  govern  great  ones ;  and  Napoleón  ncvcr 
sighed  for  iba  scoptre,  nntil  he  had  gained  íhe  trun- 
chcon  ■  ñor  dreamt  of  the  imperial  diadem,  until 
he  had  first  con  que  red  a  crown.  None  of  ihosa 
who  gaze  al  the  height^of  a  successful  nsnrper,  are 
more  aatoniííbed  at  hia  siídden  ele  val  ion,  than  he 
himself  who  hafí  aUamod  it;  but  even  be  was  led 
to  it  by  degrees,  sin  ce  no  man  aspires  to  ibat  which 
la  eníirely  beyond  his  reaeh.  Cal  i  gula  was  ibe 
only  tyrant  who  was  ever  suspected  of  longing  for 
the  moon  ;  a  proof  of  his  maduess,  not  of  his  anibi- 
tion :  and  if  little  children  are  obsRrved  to  cry  for 
the  moon,  it  ig  be  cause  they  fancy  they  can  tauch 
It ;  it  ¡s  beyond  iheir  desire,  tke  momenl  they  have 
discoverad  that  it  is  beyond  their  reach. 


God  wíH  excuse  our  prayers  for  ounelves,  when* 
ever  we  are  prevented  from  them  hy  being  occu- 
pied  by  such  good  works  n»  wiU  entitle  us  to  the 
prayers  of  otherg, 

*  Sylla  was  an  exceptioa  to  this  rale }  ambitíon  íq  bim 
was  «rabordinate  to  levenge* 
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Pride  oilen  miscalculates,  and  more  oíVen  inis- 
conceived.  Tbe  proud  man  places  lúmself  at  a 
distance  from  otber  men ;  aeen  through  that  dia- 
tancc,  others  perhaps  appear  little  to  him  ;  but  he 
forgeu  that  this  very  diatance,  causea  him  to  appear 
rqually  little  to  others. 

'l*he  truly  great,  consider  first,  how  they  may 
^ain  ihe  approbation  of  God  ;  and  secondly,  that 
pf  their  own  conscicnce  ;  having  done  this,  they 
wouid  then  willingly  conciliate  the  good  opinión  oí 
their  fellow-men.  But  the  truly  little,  reverse  the 
thing ;  the  prímary  object  with  them  is  to  secure 
the  applause  of  their  fellow-men,  and  having  ef- 
fected  this,  the  approbation  of  God  and  their  ovni 
conscience  may  folio w  on  as  they  can. 

There  are  some  benefíts  which  may  be  so  con- 
.ferred  as  to  become  the  very  refínement  of  revenge ; 
and  there  are  some  evils,  which  we  had  rather  bear 
in  aullen  silence  than  be  relieved  from  at  the 
expense  of  our  pride.  In  the  reign  of  Abdallah 
the  Third,  there  was  a  great  drought  at  Bagdad ; 
the  Mohammedan  doctora  issued  a  decree  that  the 
prayers  of  the  faithful  should  be  offered  up  for  rain  ; 
the  drought  continued ;  the  Jews  were  then  per- 
mitted  to  add  their  pr&yers  to  those  of  the  tnte 
believers ;  the  supplications  of  both  were  ineñec- 
tual ;  as  famine  stared  them  in  the  face,  those  dogs, 
the  Christians,  were  at  length  enjoined  also  to  pray ; 
it  so  happened  that  torrents  of  rain  inmiediately 
folio wed.  The  whole  conclave ^  with  the  Mufti  at 
their  head,  were  now  as  indignant  at  the  cessation 
of  the  drought,  as  they  were  before  alarmed  at  ita 
eontinuance.     Some  explanation  was  necessary  to 
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the  people,  and  a  holy  convocation  was  held ;  tLn 
meinbers  of  it  carne  to  this  ucanimous  determma- 
tioh :  That  the  God  o(  their  Prophet  was  highly 
gratifíed  by  the  prayers  of  the  faiihful ;  that  the^ 
were  as  incensé  and  as  sweet  smelling  saroiu 
unto  him,  and  that  he  refused  their  reqnests  that  he 
might  prolong  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  their  sup- 
plications ;  but  that  the  prayers  of  those  Chrístian 
mfídels  were  an  abomination  to  the  Deity,  and  that 
he  granted  their  petitions,  the  sooner  to  get  rid  of 
their  loathsome  importunities ! 


Commenting  lore  makes  a  mighty  parade,  and 
builds  a  lofty  pile  of  erudition,  raised  up  like  the 
pyramids,  only  to  embalm  some  mouldering  nium- 
iny  of  antiquity,  ulterly  unworthy  of  so  laborious 
and  costiy  a  mode  of  preservation.  With  very  few 
exceptions,  commentators  would  haré  been  much 
better  employed  in  cuhivating  some  sense  for  them- 
selves,  than  in  atteinpting  to  explain  the  nonsense 
of  others.  How  can  they  hope  to  make  ns  under- 
stand  a  Plato,  or  an  Aristotle,  in  cases  whérein  it 
is  quite  evident  that  neither  of  these  philosophers 
understood  themselves  ?  The  head  of  a  certain 
coUege  at  Oxford  was  asked  by  a  stranger,  what 
was  the  motto  of  the  arms  of  that  university  ?  He 
told  him  that  it  was  *  Dominus  illuminatio  mea,''* 
But  he  also  candidly  informed  the  stranger,  that  in 
bis  priyate  opinión,  a  motto  more  appropriate  might 
be  found  in  these  words. — *  Aristóteles  meat  teñe* 

*  TTu  Lord  my  Ught.^Vjj^. 
t  ArisiotU  my  darkness, — Püb. 
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There  are  two  things  that  speak  as  with  a  voice 
llrom  heaven,  that  He  who  filia  the  etenial  throne, 
must  be  on  the  side  of  virtué,  and  what  he  be- 
friends  must  finally  prosper  and  prevaiL  The  firsl 
is,  that  the  bad  are  never  completely  happy  and  at 
ease,  although  possessed  of  every  thing  that  this 
woríd  can  bestow ;  and  that  the  good  are  never 
completely  miserable,  although  deprived  of  every 
tliing  that  this  world  can  take  away.  For  there  is 
one  reñection  which  wili  obtrude  itself,  which  the 
best  would  not,  and  which  the  worst  cannot  dis- 
miss ;  that  the  time  is  fast  approaching  to  both  of 
them,  when,  if  they  have  gained  the  favour  of  Grod, 
it  matters  little  what  else  they  have  lost,  but  if 
they  have  lost  his  favour,  it  matters  little  what  else 
they  have  gamed.  The  second  argument  in  sup- 
port  of  the  ultimate  superiority  of  virtue  is  this : 
We  are  so  framed  and  constituted,  that  the  most 
vicióos  cannot  but  pay  a  secret,  though  unwilling 
homage  to  virtue,  inasmuch,  as  the  worst  men 
cannot  bring  themselves  thorooghly  to  esteem  a 
bad  man,  although  he  may  be  their  dearest  friend, 
ñor  can  they  thorougb!/  despise  a  good  man, 
although  he  may  be  their  bitterest  enemy.  From 
this  inward  esteem  for  virtue,  which  the  noblest 
cherish,  and  which  the  basest  cannot  expel,  it  fol- 
io ws  that  virtue  is  the  only  bond  of  unión,  on  which 
we  can  thoroughly  depend. — Even  differences  of 
opinión  on  minor  points,  cannot  shake  those  com- 
binations  which  have  virtue  for  their  foundation, 
and  truth  for  their  end.  Such  friendships,  like 
those  of  Luther  and  Melancthon,  should  they  cease 
to  be  friendships  of  agreement,  will  continué  to  be 
friendships  of  alliance ;  approaching  each  otber 
by  angular  linea,  when  they  no  longar  proceed  to- 
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gether  by  parallel,  and  meeting  at  iast  in  one  com- 
mon  centre,  the  good  oí  the  cau8«  in  which  they 
«re  embarked. 

Murmur  at  nothing ;  if  our  illa  are  reparable,  it 
Í8  imgrateful ;  if  remediless  it  is  vain.  A  Chrístian 
builds  bis  fortitude  on  a  better  foundation  than 
Stoicism;  he  is  pleased  with  every  thing  that 
happens,  because  he  knows  it  could  not  happen 
unless  it  had  ñi  t  pleased  God,  and  that  which 
pleases  him  must  oe  the  best.  He  is  assured  that 
no  new  thing  can  befall  him,  and  that  he  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  fathír  who  will  prove  him  with  no 
aíiliction  that  resignation  cannot  conquer,  or  that 
death  cannot  cure. 


It  is  a  mistake,  that  a  lust  for  power  is  the  mark 
of  a  great  mind ;  for  even  the  weakest  have  been 
captivated  by  it ;  and  for  minds  of  the  highest 
order,  it  has  no  charms.  They  seek  a  nobler 
empire  within  their  own  breast ;  and  He  thát  best 
knew  what  was  in  man,  would  have  no  earthly 
crown,  but  one  that  was  platted  with  thoms! 
Cincinnatus  and  Washington  were  greater  in  their 
retirement,  than  Cesar  and  Napoleón  at  the  summit 
of  their  ambition ;  since  it  requirés  less  magña- 
nimity  to  win  the  conquest,  than  to  refute  the  spoil. 
Lord  Bacon  has  compared  those  who  move  in  the 
higher  spheres  to  those  heavenly  bodÍBs  in  the 
firmament,  which  have  much  admiration,  but  little 
rest.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  invest  a  wise  man 
with  power,  to  convince  him  that  it  is  a  garment 
bedizened  with  gold,  which  dazzles  the  beholder 
by  its  splendour,  but  oppresses  the  wearer  by  its 
weight.     Besidos,  those  who   aspire  to  govorn 
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others,  rather  than  themselves,  must  dcscend  to 
meanness  which  tbe  truly  noble  cannot  brook,  iior 
will  duch  Btoop  to  kiss  the  earth,  although  it  were 
like  Bnitus,  for  dominión  !* 

Erasmos  candidly  informs  us,  that  he  had  not 
co'irage  enough  for  a  niart3rr;  and  expresses  bis 
fears,  that  he  should  imítate  Peter  in  case  of  per-  . 
-eecution  :  *  Non -ertU  animus  ob  veritcUem,  capite, 
periclitan;  non  omnes  ad  martyrium  satis  habent 
roborís ;  veréar  autem  si  quis  tnciderit  tumultus,  Pe- 
trum  sim  imitatums.^^  But  if  Erasmus  l.ad  not 
the  courage  to  face  danger,  he  had  the  fírmness  to 
renounce  honours  and  emoluments.  He  ofíbred  up 
a  daily  sacriñce,  denial,  rather  than  a  single  sacri- 
fice,  death.  He  was  a  powerful  agont  in  the  cause 
of  truth,  for  bis  writings  acted  upon   the  public 

•  düo  minos  gloriam  pefebat,  eo  magis  adsequebaíur.» 
When  they  invlted  Numa,  (says  Dion,)  to  the  sovereizn- 
ty,  he  for  some  time  refiúed  it,  and  persisted  long  ia  his 
resolutíon  not  to  accept  the  invitation.  But.  at  the  pressing 
instance  of  his  brothers,  and  at  last  of  his  father,  who 
would  not  suffer  him  to  reject  the  offer  of  so  great  an  hon- 
our,  he  consented  to  be  a  king.  As  soon  a*»  the  Romans 
were  informed  of  all  this  by  the  asibassadors,  they  cun- 
ceíved  a  great  afiéction  for  him,  before  they  saw  him,  es- 
teemii^  it  as  a  sufficient  argument  of  his  wisdom,  that 
while  others  valued  royalty  beyond  measure,  looking  npon 
it  as  the  source  of  happiness,  he  alone  despised  it  as  a  thmg 
of  ¿malí  valué,  and  unworthy  Ms  attention,  and  when  he 
approached  the  city,  methim  upon  the  road,  and  with  great 
applause,  t>alutations,  and  other  honours,  coi^ducted  him 
mto  Róme,— />i¿>.  JET,  B.  H. 

t  I  had  not  courage  io  hozará  my  l{ftfor  the  truth  ¡  aU  have 
ruU  atrength  enough  for  martvrdom  ;  Ifear  \fany  iumulthad 
ortsen,  I^umtd  nave  imitatea  Pcter.-^Vxm, 

TUe  leí»  he  aoaght  for  glory,  the  more  surely  he  obtaineil  ir.— Pus 
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mind  as  alteratives  upon  the  body,  and  giadually 
prepared  men  to  undergo  the  eíTects  oí  the  more 
violent  cathartics  of  Luther ;  henee  it  was  not  u&- 
common  to  say,  that  Luther  hatched  the  egg,  but 
that  Erasmus  had  laid  it.  Had  Erasmus  been 
brought  to  the  stake,  and  recanted  in'that  «ituation. 
I  question  whether  he  would  have  found  a  better 
salvo  for  his  conscience,  than  that  of  Mustapha,  a 
Greek  Chrístian  of  Constantinople.  This  man 
was  much  respected  by  the  Turks ;  but  a  curíosity 
he  could  not  resist,  induced  him  to  run  the  hazard 
of  being  present  at  some  of  the  esoterxc  ceremonies 
of  the  Moslem  faith,  to  see  which,  is  to  incur  the 
penalty  of  déath,  unless  the  infidel  should  atone  for 
the  ofíence  by  embracing  the  faith  of  Mahomet. 
Mustapha  chose  the  latter  allemative,  and  thus 
saved  his  life.  As  he  was  known  to  be  a  man  of 
strict  integrity,  he  did  not  escape  the  remonstran- 
ces  of  some  of  his  former  friends,  to  whom  he 
made  this  excuse  for  his  apostacy :  '  /  thought  it 
better  to  trust  a  merciful  God  with  my  soul,  than 
those  wretches  with  my  body.^ 


He  that  openly  tells  his  friends,  all  that  he  thinks 
of  them,  must  expect  that  they  will  secretly  tell 
his  enemies,  much  that  they  do  not  think  of  him. 


The  greatest  friend  of  Truth  is  Time,  her  great 
cst  enemy  is  Prejudice,  and  her  constant  compan 
ion  is  Humility. 


Did  universal  charity  prevail*  earth  would  be  t 
beaven,  and  hell  a  fable. 
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How  Binmll  a  portion  of  our  Ufe  it  is,  that  we 
really  enjoy.  In  youth,  we  are  looking  forward  to 
things  that  are  to  come ;  in  oíd  age,  we  are  look- 
ing backwards  to  things  that  are  gone  past ;  in 
manhoody  although  we  appear  indeed  to  be  more 
occupied  in  things  that  are  present,  yet  even  that 
is  too  oílen  absorbed  in  vague  determinations  to  bo 
vastly  happy  on  some  fiiture  ¿ay,  when  we  haro 
time. 


In  all  govemments,  there  must  of  necessity  be 
both  ihe  law  and  tbe  sword ;  laws  without  arma 
would  give  US  not  liberty,  bul  licentiousnp-ss  ;  and 
arms  without  laws,  would  produce  not  subjection 
but  slavery.  The  law,  therefore,  shonld  be  unto 
the  sword,  what  the  handle  is  to  tbe  hatchet ;  it 
should  direct  the  stroke,  and  temper  the  forcé 


'  And  pride,  vouchsaled  to  all,  a  coimnon  friend  ' 

The  poet  who  wrote  this  line,  evinced  a  pro- 
found  knowledge  of  human  nature.  It  has  been 
well  remarked,  that  it  is  on  this  principie  that  the 
pangs  felt  by  the  jealous  are  the  most  intolerable, 
because  they  are  wounds  inñicted  on  them  through 
thelr  very  shield,  through  that  pride  which  is  our 
most  common  support  even  in  our  bitterest  misfor- 
tunes.  This  pride,  which  is  as  necessary  an  evil 
in  moráis,  as  friction  in  mechanics,  induces  men  to 
reitérate  their  complaints  of  their  own  deficien- 
cies,  in  every  conceivable  gift,  except  in  that  article 
alone  where  such  complaints  would  neither  be 
irrational  ñor  groundless,  namely,  a  deficiency  in 
understanding.     Here  it  is,  that  self-conceit  would 
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coíiceal  Ibe  disorder,  and  aubnñl  to  íhe  eonaeqiten- 
ccSf  rather  thati  permil  ihe  cure  ;  and  Sobinan  ii 
ihe  only  ex  ampie  ou  record,  oí  one  wbo  madc  wis* 
únm  ihe  first  and  tJiü  last  object  uf  his  desires,  and 
]eft  tho  raat  to  heaven.  Phdoao{)beri  bavn  widely 
diñbrt'^d  as  to  tbe  s^at  of  tha  soul,  a»d  Sk  Paul  b&i 
told  US,  tLat  oiit  oí  tbe  heart  proceed  niiirrQUrinffii ; 
but  there  cau  be  no  doubi  tbat  the  Bcat  of  períect 
contentroent  is  in  ihe  heml ;  for  every  individual  ia 
tboroiigbly  satiúliad  wiib  his  own  proportion  oí 
braitis.  Socratea  was  so  welJ  awar©  oí  thi*,  tlial 
he  would  not  síart  as  a  teacher  of  truih,  bul  as  an 
inquirer  after  it.  As  a  leacher,  be  would  Ivave  had 
many  diaputórs,  but  no  discipíes :  he  therefore 
adopte d  tbe  humbler  niode  of  mvesti^tiou,  and 
tnatilled  bis  knowledge  inte  others,  under  the  mask 
oí  aaekíag  intbrmaiioii  from  tkem. 


If  you  ha  ve  perfermed  an  nct  of  great  and  dia- 
mterested  virtuo,  conceal  h ;  if  you  publish  it,  you 
will  neithtir  be  believed  here^  ñor  rewarded  Aeré- 


Physicat  courage  which  tli^spisefi  ali  danger, 
wiU  make  a  man  bravo  in  one  way,  and  moral  con- 
r?ge,  whioh  despises  all  opinión,  will  make  a  man 
brave  ín  anoüier.  The  former  would  seem  mcf^t 
necessary  for  the  camp,  the  laller  for  tbe  coiincil ; 
but  to  constitute  a  greai  man,  both  are  necessary. 
Napoleón  aceiised  Mural  of  a  want  of  the  ono 
dnd  he  himself  has  not  been  wholly  nnsuspectiíd  of 
a  want  of  the  other. 


4 
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Thmre  tre  two  tbingt  tbat  bestow  conseqnenca ; 
great  possessions  or  great  debts.*  Jalius  Cesar 
consented  to  be  millions  of  sesterces  wone  than 
nothing,  ia  order  to  be  every  thing ;  he  bonowed 
larga  sums  of  bis  officen,  to  quell  seditiona  in  bis 
troops  wbo  bad  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  ibua 
Jorced  liis  partiaana  to  anticípate  tbeir  own  anecesa 
only  tbrougb  tbat  of  tbeir  commander. 

Tbose  wbo  are  prejudiced,  or  entbuaiaatic,  lÍTe 
and  move,  and  tbink  and  act,  in  an  atmospbere  of 
tbeir  OMm  conformation.  Tbe  deluaion  so  produced 
is  aometimes  deplorable,  sometimea  rídiculoua,  al- 
ways  remediless.  No  events  are  too  great,  or  too 
litüe,  to  be  constnied  by  sucb  persona  into  peculiar 
or  providential  corroboratives  or  consequences  of 
tbeir  own  morbid  ballucinations.  An  oíd  maiden 
lady,  wbo  was  a  most  determined  espouser  of  tbe 
cause  of  tbe  Pretender,  bappened  to  be  possessed 
of  a  beautiful  canary  bird,  wbose  vocal  powers 
were  tbe  annoyance  of  one  balf  of  tbe  neigbbour 
bood,  and  tbe  admiration  of  tbe  otber.  Lord  Pe- 
terborougb  was  very  solicitous  to  procure  tbis  bird, 
as  a  present  to  a  favourite  female,  wbo  bad  set  ber 
beart  on  being  mistress  of  tbis  little  musical  won« 
der.  Neitber  bis  lordsbip's  entreaties  ñor  bia. 
bribes  could  prevail ;  but  so  able  a  negotiator  was 
not  easily  foiled.  He  took  an  opportunity  of 
cbanging  tbe  bird,  and  of  substituting  anotber  in 
its  cage  during  some  lucky  moment,  wben  its  vigi- 

•  The  above  remark  is  applicable  to  8tat««,  no  less  than 
to  individuáis.  A  public  debt  is  a  kind  of  anchor  in  the 
fitorm;  but  if  the  anchor  be  too  hcavy  for  the  vesse\,  sha 
will  be  sonk  by  that  very  weight  which  wa»  intendel  fov 
ber  preservatioD. — Sapienta,  verbum  sat 
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lant  protectress  was  off  ber  giiard.  The  chango- 
Hng  was  precisely  like  the  original,  except  in  that 
particular  respect  which  alone  constituted  its  valué ; 
it  was  a  pcrfect  mate,  and  had  more  taste  for  seeds 
than  for  songs.  Immediately  after  this  manoeuvre, 
that  battltí  which  utterly  ruined  the  hopes  oí  the 
Pretender,  took  place.  A  decent  interval  had 
elapsed,  when  his  lordship  summoned  resolution 
to  cali  again  on  the  oíd  lady ;  in  order  to  smother 
all  suspicion  oí  the  trick  he  had  played  upon  her, 
he  was  abont  to  aíTect  great  anxiety  for  the  pos- 
session  of  the  bird ;  she  saved  him  all  trouble  on 
that  score,  by  anticipating  as  she  thought  his 
errand,  exclaiming,  *  Óho,  niy  lord,  then  yon  are 
come  again,  I  presume,  to  coax  me  out  ot  my  dear 
little  idol ;  but  it  is  all  in  vain  ;  he  is  now  dearer  to 
me  than  ever;  I  would  not  part  with  him  for  his 
cage  full  of  gold.  Would  you  believe  it.  my  lord  ! 
From  the  moment  that  his  gracious  sovereign  was 
defeated,  the  sxjoeet  little  fellow  has  not  uttered  a 
single  note ! !  P — Mr.  Lackington,  the  great  book- 
seller,  when  young,  was  locked  up  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  his  attendance  at  a  methodist  meeting  in 
Taunton.  He  informs  us,  that  in  a  fit  of  supersti- 
tion,  he  oponed  the  Bible  for  directions  what  to  do. 
The  very  first  words  he  hit  upon  were  these  :  *  He 
has  given  his  angels  charge  over  thee,  lest  at  any  time 
thou  dash  thyfoot  against  a  stone.*  *  This,'  says  he, 
*  was  quite  enough  for  me ;  so  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  I  ran  up  two  pair  of  slairs  to  my  own 
room,  and  out  of  the  window  I  leaped,  to  the  grea\ 
terror  of  m}  poor  mistress.'  It  appears  that  he  en- 
countered  more  angles  in  his  fali  than  angels,  as 
he  was  most  intolerably  bruised,  and  being  quite 
unable  to  rise,  was  carried  back,  and  put  to  bed 
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for  a  fortnight.'  *  I  was  ignorant  euougb/  says  ho, 
^-toMnk  tíuU  the  Lord  had  not  used  me  very  well  on 
tkis  oceasian ;'  and  it  is  most  likcly  that  he  did  not 
put  80  high  a  trust  in  such  prcsages  for  the  futuro. 

That  writer  who  aspires  to  immortality,  should 
imítate  the  Sculptor,  if  he  would  make  the  labours 
of  the  pen  as  durable  as  those  of  the  chisel.  Like 
the  Sculptor,  he  should  arrive  at  ultímate  perfectíon, 
not  by  what  he  adds^  but  by  what  he  takes  away ; 
otherwíse  all  bis  energios  may  be  hídden  in  the  su- 
perabundant  mass  of  bis  matter,  as  the  finished 
form  of  an  Apollo,  in  the  unworked  solidity  of  the 
block.  A  fríend  called  on  Míchael  Angelo,  who 
was  finishing  a  statue ;  some  time  aílerwards  he 
called  agaín  :  the  Sculptor  was  stíll  at  bis  work ; 
bis  fríend  looking  at  the  fígure,  exclaimed,  '  Have 
you  been  idle  since  I  saw  you  last  V  *  By  no 
means,*  replied  the  Sculptor ;  *  I  have  retouched 
this  part  and  polished  that ;  I  have  softened  this 
feature  and  forought  out  this  muscle  ;  I  have  giyen 
more  expression  to  this  lip,  and  more  energy  to 
this  limb.'  *  WeU,  well,'  said  bis  fríend,  *  all  these 
are  trifles.*  *  It  may  be  so,'  replied  Angelo ;  *  but 
recoUect  that  trines  make  perfection,  and  that  per- 
fection  is  no  tride ' 

If  it  be  true,  that  men  of  strong  imaginations  are 
usually  dogmatists,  and  I  am  inclined  to  tbink  it  is 
so,  it  ought  to  follow  that  men  of  weak  imagina* 
tions  are  the  reverse :  in  which  case  we  should 
have  some  compensation  for  stupidity.  But  it  un 
fortunately  happens  that  no  dogmatist  is  more  o\y 
stinate,  or  less  open  to  conviction,  than  a  fool, 
and  the  only  difference  between  the  tvo  would 
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• 
seem  to  be  this,  the  former  is  determiiied  to  forcé 
bis  knowledge  upon  others ;  tbe  latter  is  equally 
determinad  that  others  shall  not  forcé  tbeir  know- 
ledge upon  him. 

The  good  make  a  better  bargain,  >nd  the  bad  a 
worse,  man  is  usually  supposed ;  for  the  rewardn 
of  the  one,  and  the  punishments  of  the  other,  not 
unfrequently  begin  on  this  side  of  the  grave  ;  vice 
has  more  martyrs  than  virtue ;  and  it  often  happens 
that  men  suíTer  more  to  be  lost  than  to  be  saved. 
But  admitting  that  the  vicious  may  happen  to  es- 
cape the  tortures  of  the  body,  which  are  so  com- 
monly  the  wages  of  excess  and  of  sin ;  yet  in  that 
calm  and  constant  sunshine  of  the  soul  which  iliü- 
minates  the  breast  of  the  good  man,  vice  can  have 
no  competition  with  virtue.  *  Our  thoughts/  says 
an  eloquent  divine,  *  like  the  waters  of  the  sea, 
wheñ  exhaled  towards  heaven,  wili  lose.all  their 
bittemess  and  saltness,  and  sweeten  into  an  amia- 
ble  humanity,  untii  they  descend  in  gentle  showers 
of  love  and  kindness  upon  our  fellow-men.' 

There  are  too  many  who  reverse  both  the  prin- 
cipies and  the  practico  of  the  apostle !  they  become 
all  things  to  all  men,  not  to  serve  others,  but  them- 
selves ;  and  they  try  all  things,  ojily  to  hold  fast 
that  which  is  bad. 

There  are  only  two  things  in  which  the  false 
professors  of  all  religions  have  agreed ;  to  perse 
cute  all  other  sects,  and  to  plunder  their  own. 

There  is  one  passage  in  the  Scríptures  to  which 
all  the  potentates  of  Europe  seem  to  have  given 
their  unanimous  assent  and  approbation,and  to  have 
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ttuiiíed  so  thoTongbly  bm  to  have  it  quite  ai  theír 
fingere  ends.  *  Tkere  weni  aut  a  iscne  tu  tké  iays 
TfCUmdms  Cesar,  that  aU  the  warld  shauld  be  Utxei: 

It  often  happens  in  public  assemblies,  that  two 
measureft  are  proposed,  opposite  in  their  tendenoy» 
but  equal  in  the  influence  by  which  they  are  nip- 
ported,  and  also  in  the  balance  of  good  and  enl 
which  may  be  fairly  stated  of  either.  In  such  a 
dilemma,  it  is  not  unusual,  for  the  sake  of  unanim- 
ity,  to  adopt  some.  half  measure,  which,  as  it  has 
been  emasculated  of  its  energy  to  please  the  modé- 
rate, will  often  possess  the  good  of  neither  mea- 
siire,  but  the  evil  of  both.  Of  this  kind  was  the 
suspensive  veto  voted  to  the  monarch  by  the  national 
assembly  of  Franco.  It  made  the  king  an  object 
of  positivo  jealousy,  while  it  gave  him  only  nega- 
tivo power,  and  rendered  him  unpopular,  without 
the  means  of  doing  harm,  and  responsible  without 
the  privilege  of  doing  good.  And  as  half  measures 
are  so  pregnant  with  danger,  so  the  half  talent  by 
which  they  are  oñen  dictated,  may  be  equally  pre« 
judicial.  There  are  circumstances  of  peculiar  dif- 
ficulty  and  danger,  where  a  mediocrity  of  talent  is 
the  most  fatal  quantum  that  a  man  can  possiUy 
possess.  Had  Charles  the  First,  and  Louis  the 
Sixteenth,  been  more  wise,  or  more  weak,  more 
firm,  or  more  yielding,  in  either  case  they  had 
both  of  them  saved  their  heads. 

Imperial  Rome  govemed  the  bodies  of  men,  but 
did  not  extend  her  empire  further.  Papal  Rome 
improved  upon  imperial;  she  made  the  tiara  stron- 
ger  than  the  diadem ;  pontiffs  more  powerfq^  thaa 
prstors ;  ai|d  the  crosier  more  yictorious  than  the 
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dword.  Sho  devised  a  system  so  complete  in  aD 
iU  parts,  for  the  siibjugatioii  boih  of  body  and  ol' 
mind,  that,  like  Archimedes,  she  asked  but  one 
thing,  and  that  Luther  denied  her ;  a  fulcrum  ol* 
ignorance  on  which  to  rest  that  le  ver  by  which  shc 
could  have  balanced  the  world^ 

in  former  times  patriots  príd^d  themselves  on 
two  things  ;  their  own  poverty,  and  the  riches  of 
the  State.  But  poor  as  these  men  were,  there  were 
kings  not  rich  eiiough  to  piirchase  them,  ñor  pow- 
erful  enough  to  intimídate  them.  In  modem  times 
it  would  be  easier  to  ñnd  a  patriot  rich  enongh  to 
biiy  a  king,-  than  a  king  not  rich  enough  to  buy  a 
patriot.  Yaleñus  Maximus  informs  us,  that  íEÍÍus 
Paetus  tore  to  pieces  with  his  own  teeth,  a  wood- 
pecker,  because  the  augur,  being  cónsul ted,  had 
replied  that  if  the  bird  lived,  the  house  of  ^lius 
would  ñourish,  but  that  if  it  died,  the  prosperity  of 
the  State  would  prevail.  Modem  patriots  have  dis- 
covered,  that  a  roasted  woodcock  is  better  than  a 
raw  woodpecker. 

As  the  man  of  pleasure  by  a  vain  attempt  to  be 
more  happy  than  any  man  can  be,  is  often  more 
miserable  than  most  men  are,  so  the  skeptic,  in  a 
vain  attempt  to  be  wise,  beyond  what  is  permitted 
to  man,  plunges  into  a  darkness  more  deplorable 
and  a  blindness  more  incurable  than  that  of  the 
common  herd,  whom  he  despises  and  would  fain 
instruct.  For  the  more  precious  the  gift,  the  more 
pernicious  the  abuse  of  it,  as  the  most  powerful 
medirines  are  the  most  dangerous,  if  misapplied, 
and  no  error  is  so  remediless  as  that  which  arises, 
not  from  the  exclusión  of  wisdora,  but  from  its  per- 
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Ttormon.  The  skeptic,  when  he  plungeti  into  the 
depths  of  infídelitv,  like  the  miser  who  leaps  frum 
the  shipwreck,  will  find  that  tl^  treasures  which  he 
bears  about  hiin,  will  only  sink  hhn  decper  in  the 
abyss. 

It  has  been  said,  that  men  carry  on  a  kind  of 
coaating  trade  with  religión.  In  the  voyage  of  Ufe, 
they  profesa  to  be  in  search  of  heaven,  but  take 
care  not  to  ventura  so  far  in  their  approximations  to 
it,  as  entirely  to  lose  sight  of  the  earth ;  and  should 
their  frail  vessel  be  in  danger  of  shipwreck,  they 
will  gladly  throw  their  darling  vices  overboard,  as 
other  mariners  their  treasures,  only  to  físh  them  up 
again  when  the  storm  is  over.  To  steer  a  coiirse 
that  shall  secure  both  worlds,  is  still,  I  fear,  a  de- 
siderátum in  ethics,  a  thing  unattained  as  yet,  either 
by  the  divine  or  the  philosopher,  for  the  track  is 
discoverable  only  by  the  shipwrecks  that  have 
been  made  in  the  attempt.  John  Wcsley  quaintly 
obscrvedjthat  the  road  to  heaven  was  a  narrow  path, 
not  intcndedfor  wheels,  and  that  to  ride  in  a  coach 
here,  and  to  go  to  heaven  hereafter,  was  a  happi- 
ness  too  much  for  man.* 

The  only  kind  office  performed  for  us  by  ovar 
friends,  of  which  we  never  complain,  is  our  funeral; 
and  the  only  thing  which  we  are  sure  to  want. 
happens  to  be  the  only  thing  which  we  never  ptu> 
chase-— our  coffin. 

With  respcct  to  the  goods  of  this  world,  i* 
niight  be  said,  that  parsons  are  preaching  for  them 

•  Yet  hoaest  John  rodé  in  his  own  coach  befoie  he  died. 
10 
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-^lawyers  are  pleading  for  them — physicianB  are 
prescríbing  for  them — authors  are  writing  for  them 
-Hsoldiers  are  fíghting  for  them — ^buf,  that  true 
Y^osophers  alone  are  enjoyiug  them. 


There  is  more  jealousy  between  rival  wits, 
than  rival  beauties,  for  vanity  has  no  sex.  But, 
in  both  cases,  there  must  be  pretensions,  or 
there  will  be  no  jealousy.  Elizabeth  might  have 
been  merciful,  had  Mary  neither  been  beautiful, 
ñor  a  queen ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  ourselves 
have  been  admired  by  some,  that  we  begin  tho- 
roughly  to  envy  those  who  are  admired  by  all. 
But  the  basis  of  this  passion,  must  be  the  possi- 
bility  of  competition ;  for  the  rich  are  more  en- 
vieá  by  those  who  have  a  little,  than  by  those 
who  have  nothing ;  and  no  monarch  ever  heard 
with  indiíTerence,  that  other  monarchs  were  ex* 
tending  their  dominions,  except  Theodore  of  Cor- 
sica — who  had  uone ! 


Those  missionaries  who  einbark  for  India,  like 
some  other  reformers,  begin  at  the  wrong  end. 
They  ought  first  to  convert  iopractical  Christianity, 
those  of  their  own  countrymen  who  have  crossed 
the  Pacific,  on  a  very  diíferent  mission,  to  acquire 
money  by  every  kind  of  rapiñe  abroad,  in  order  to 
squander  it  in  every  kind  of  revelry  at  home 
Example  is  more  powerful  than  precept,  and  the 
poor  Hindoo  is  not  slow  in  discovering  how  very 
unlike,  the  Christians  he  sees,  are  to  that  Chris 
tianity  of  wbich  he  hears  : — 
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*  Segnius  irritant  ánimos  demissa  per  aures^ 
Quam  ^(B  sunt  oculis  subjecta  Jidelibus.^*' 

The  misibrtune  thereíbre  is,  that  he  upderstands 
the  conduct  of  his  master,  much  better  than  the 
creed  of  his  missionary,  and  has  a  clearer  know- 
icdge  of  the  depravity  of  the  disciple,  than  of  the 
preachings  of  the  preceptor.  These  observations 
are  strengthened  by  a  romark  of  Dr.  Buchanan, 
founded  on  his  own  experience.  *  Conversión,* 
says  he,  '  goes  on  more  prosperously  in  Tanjore 
and  other  provinces,  where  there  are  no  Europeans, 
than  in  Tranquebar,  where  they  are  numerous :  for 
i¥e  fínd,'  he  adds,  '  that  European  example  in  the 
large  towns,  is  the  bañe  of  Christian  instructioiu' 


When  you  have  nothing  to  say,  say  nothing ;  a 
weak  defence  strengthens  your  opponent,  and  si- 
lence  is  less  injurious  than  a  bad  reply. 

\Ve  know  the  eífects  of  many  things,  but  the 
causes  of  few ;  experience,  therefore,  is  a  sujer 
guide  than  imagination,  and  inquiry  than  conjec- 
ture.  But  those  physical  diñiculties  which  you 
cannot  account  for,  be  very  slow  to  arraign,  for  he 
that  would  be  wiser  than  nature,  would  be  wiser 
than  God. 

When  punishment»  fall  upon  a  viilain  froin  some 
unkhbwn  quarter,hebegins  to  consider  within  hini" 
self  what  hand  may  have  inflicted  them.  He  has 
injured  many,  this  he  knows,  and  judging  from  hia 
own  heart,  he  concludes  that  he  is  the  most  likcly 

-  -  *  Trutks  íffHeh  wektar  wiU  leu  afftct  us,  than  these  wküi 
ice  *». — PüB. 
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to  baye  revended  himself,  who  has  had  the  most 
power  to  do  so.  This  conclusión,  however,  is 
oñen  a  most  erroneous  on^,  although  it  has  provcd 
the  frequent  source  oí  fatal  mischiefs,  which 
have  only  fallen  the  heavier,  from  having  had 
nothing  to  support  them.  Forgiveness,  that  no- 
blest  of  all  self-denial,  is  a  virtne,  which  he  alone 
that  can  practise  in  himself,  can  willingly  believe 
in  another. 


Some  men  possess  means  that  are  great,  biit 
frítter  them  away,  in  the  execution  of  conceptions 
that  are  little  ;  and  there  are  others  who  can 
form  great  conceptions,  but  who  attempt  to  carry 
them  into  execution  with  little  means.  These 
two  descriptions  of  men  might  succeed  if  united, 
but  as  they  are  usually  kept  asunder  by  jealousy, 
both  fail.  It  is  a  rare  thing  to  fínd  a  combi- 
nation  of  great  means,  and  of  great  conceptions 
in  one  mind.  The  Duke  of  Bridgewater  was  a 
splendid  example  of  this  unión,  and  all  bis  de- 
signs  were  so  profoundly  planned,  that  it  is  de- 
lightful  to  observe  how  effectually  his  vast  means 
supported  his  measures.  at  one  time,  and  how 
gratefullyhis  measures  repaidhis  means,  at  another. 
On  the  blameless  and  the  bloodless  basis  of  public 
utiiity,  he  founded  his  own  individual  aggrandize- 
ment ;  and  his  triumphal  arches  are  those  by  which 
he  subdued  the  earth,  only  to  increase  the  comforts 
of  those  who  possess  it.  I  have  heard  my  father 
say,  that  the  duke  was  not  considered  a  clever  lad 
at  Éton,  which  only  strenglhens  an  observation 
that  I  have  often  made,  that  vivacity,  in  youth,  is 
often  mistaken  for  genius,  and  solidity  for  dulnosa 
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The  farther  we  advance  in  knowledge,  the  more 
simplicity  shall  we  discover  in  those  primary  rules 
tbat  regúlate  ail  the  apparently  ondless,  complica- 
ted,  und  multiform  operations  of  the  Godhead.  To 
Him,  indeed,  all  time  is  but  a  momciit,  and  all 
space  but  a  point,  and  he  ñlls  both,  but  is  bounded 
by  neither.  As  merciful  in  bis  restríctions  as  iu 
bis  bounties,  he  sees  at  one  glance  the  whole  rela« 
tious  of  things,  and  has  prescríbcd  unto  himself 
one  eternal  and  immutable  principie  of  action,  that 
of  producing  the  highest  ultimate  happiness,  by 
tbe  best  possible  means.  But  he  is  as  grcat  in 
minuteness,  as  in  magnitude,  since,  even  the  legs 
of  a  ñy  have  bcen  fítted  up  and  furnished  with  all 
the  powers  and  all  the  properties  of  an  air-pump, 
and  this  has  been  done  by  the  sclf-same  hand  that 
created  the  suns  of  other  systems,  und  placed  them 
at  so  immense  a  distance  from  the  eartli,  that  light 
itself  seems  to  lag  on  so  immeasurable  a  joumey, 
occupying  many  millions  of  years  in  arríving  from 
those  bodies  unto  us.  In  proof  of  the  observation 
with  whichl  set  out,moderii  discoveries  iu  chym- 
istry  have  so  simpliíied  the  laws  by  which  the 
Deity  acts  in  bis  great  laboralory  of  nature,  that 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy  has  felt  himself  authorized  to 
affirm,  that  a  very  few  elementary  bodies  indeed, 
and  which  may  themselves  be  only  diflerent  forms . 
of  some  one  and  the  same  primary  material,  con- 
stitute  the  sura  total  of  our  tangible  universo  of 
things.  And  as  the  graiid  harmony  of  the  celes- 
tial bodies  may  be  explained  by  the  simple  princi- 
pies of  gravily  and  impulse,  so  also  in  that  more 
woiiderful  and  complicated  microcosm,  the  heart 
of  man,  all  the  phenomena  of  moráis  are  porhapb 
10* 
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resolrablc  into  one  single  principie — the  pursuit  of 
opparent  good ;  for  although  customs  universally 
vury,  yet  man,  in  ail  climates  and  countries,  is  ea- 
«eníially  the  same.  Henee,  the  oíd  position  of  the  . 
Pyrrhonists,  that  the  more  we  study,  ihe  less  we 
know,  is  tnte,  but  not  in  the  sense  in  which  it  has 
been  usually  received.  It  may  be.  true  that  we 
know  less,  but  that  less  is  of  the  highest  valué ; 
first,  from  its  being  a  condensation  of  all  that  is 
certain  ;  secondly,  from  its  being  a  rejection  of  all 
that  is  doubtful ;  and  such  a  treasure,  like  the  pages 
of  the  Sybil,  increases  in  valué,  even  by  its  dimi- 
nution.  Knowledge  is  twofold,  and  consists  not 
only  in  an  aflinnatiou  of  what  is  true,  but  in  the 
negation  of  that  which  is  false^  Jt  requires  more 
magnanimity  to  give  up  what  is  wrong,  than  to 
maintain  that  which  is  right:  for  our  pride  is 
wounded  by  the  one  efíbrt,  and  ñattered  by  the 
other.  The  highest  knowledge  can  be  nothing 
more  than  the  shortest  and  clearest  road  to  truth ; 
all  the  rest  is  pretensión,  not  performance,  more 
verbiage  and  grandiloquence,  from  which  we  can 
leam  nothing,  but  that  it  is  the  external  sign  of  an 
intemal  deficiency.  To  revert  to  our  former  affirm- 
ation  of  the  simplicity  of  those  rules  that  regúlate 
the  universe,  we  might  farther  add,  that  any  machine 
would  be  considerad  to  be  most  ingenious,  if  it  con- 
tained  within  itself  principies  for  correcting  its  own 
imperfections.  Now,  a  few  simple  but  resistless 
iaws,  have  eñected  all  this  so  fully  for  the  world 
we  Uve  in,  that  it  contains  within  itself  the  sceds 
of  its  own  etemity  An  Alexander  could  not  add 
one  atom  to  it,  or  a  Napoleón  take  one  away.  A 
period,  indeed,  has  been  assigned  unto  it  by  revé* 
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latión,  otherwise  it  would  be  far  less  difficult  to 
conccivc  of  its  ctcrnal  continuance,  than  of  it9 
final  ccssation. 

As  the  diniensions  of  thc  tree  are  not  always 
regulated  by  the  size  of  the  secd,  so  the  consc" 
quences  ol'  things  are  not  always  proportionate  to 
the  apparent  magnitude  of  those  events  that  have 
produced  them.  Thus,  the  American  Rcvolution, 
from  which  little  was  expected,  produced  much ; 
biit  the  French  revoliuion,  from  which  much  was 
expected,  produced  little.*  And  in  ancient  times, 
so  grovelling  a  passion  as  the  lust  of  a  Tarquín, 
could  ^give  freedom  to  Ronie ;  that  freedoni,  to 
whose  shríne  a  Cesar  was  afterwards  sacrifíced  in 
vain,  as  a  victim,  and  a  Cato  as  a  martyr ;  that  free- 
dom, which  fell,  unestablished  either  by  the  immo- 
lation  of  the  one,  or  the  magnanimity  of  the  other. 

Where  true  religión  has  prevented  one  crime, 
false  religions  have  afiorded  a  pretext  for  a  thou- 
Band. 

•  I  am  not  so  bardy  as  to  aflirm,  that  the  French  revolu- 
tion  produced  little,  m  the  absídiUe  sense  of  the  word.  I 
mean  that  it  produced  little  if  compared  with  the  expecta* 
tions  of  mankind,  and  the  probabilities  that  its  fírst  de- 
velopment  afforded  of  its  final  esiablishment*  The  Papal 
power,  the  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons,  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  and  pnrity  oí'representation,  are  resol ving  themsel  ves 
yery  much  into  the  *  statu  quo  ante  bcllum.'*  It  is  far  from 
improbable,  thnt  the  resulis  of  a  *  refnrmaiioH^  now  going 
on  in  Spain,  wiih an  aspect  far  less  ássuming  than  the  late 
rcvüiution  in  France,  will  be  more  beneficial  both  to  the 

?resent  and  fu-ure  times  than  that  gi^aniic  evcnf,  which 
eslroyed  so  much,b'U  which  repaireci  so  little,  and  which 
began  in  civil  auarchy,  but  ended  in  miliiary  despotisDi. 

*  T1i«)  State  beforo  tlie  wor. 
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We  ask  advice,  but  we  mean  apfrobatioa. 

Be  very  slow  to  believe  that  you  are  wiser  thao 
all  others  ;  it  is  a  fatal  but  common  error.  Where 
one  has  been  saved  by  a  tnie  estimation  oí  another's 
weakness,  thousands  have  been  destroyed  by  a 
false  appreciation  oí  their  own  strength.  Napoleón 
eould  calcúlate  the  yórmer,  weU,  but  to  his  miscal- 
culations  of  tiie  laUer^  he  may  ascribe  his  present 
degradation. 

In  the  present  énlightened  state  of  society,  it  is 
impossible  for  maiikind  to  be  thoroughly  vicious  ; 
for  wisdom  and  virtue  are  very  often  convertible 
terms,  and  they  invartably  assist  and  strengthen 
each  other.  A  society  composed  of  none  but  the 
wicked,  could  not  exist ;  it  contains  within  itself 
the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction,  and  without  a 
flood,  would  be  swept  away  from  the  earth  by  the 
deluge  of  its  own  iniquity.  The  moral  cement  of 
all  society,  is  virtue ;  it  unites  and  preserves,  while 
vice,  sepárales  and  destroys.  The  good  may  well 
be  termed  the  salt  of  the  earth.  For  where  there 
is  no  integrity,  there  can  be  no  confídence ;  and 
where  there  is  no  confidence,  there  can  be  no  una- 
nimity.  The  story  of  the  three  Germán  robbers 
is  Applicable  to  our  present  purpose,  from  the  preg- 
nant  brevity  of  its  moral.  Having  acquired  by 
various  atrocities,  what  amounted  to  a  very  valu- 
ablc  booty,  they  agreed  to  divide  the  spoil,  and  to 
retire  from  so  dangerous  a  vocation.  Whcn  the 
day  which  they  had  appointed  for  this  purpose, 
arrived,  one  of  them  was  despatched  to  a  neigh 
bouring  town,  to  purchase  provisions  for  their  lasl 
carousal.     The  other  two  secretly  agrced  to  mur- 
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der  him  on  his  retum,  that  they  might  come  in  fef 
one  hulf  of  the  plunder,  insteaid  of  a  third.  They 
did  80.  But  the  murdered  man  was  a  closer  calcu- 
later  even  than  his  assaasins,  for  he  had  previously 
poisoned  a  part  of  the  provisions,  that  he  might 
appropríate  unto  himself  the  whole  of  the  spoU. 
This  precious  triumvirate  were  found  dead  to- 
gethcr — a  signal  instanre  that  nothing  is  so  blind 
and  suicida!,  as  the  sdñshness  of  vice. 

When  the  million  appiaud  you,  seriously  ask 
yourself  what  harm  you  have  done ;  ivhen  they 
censure  you,  what  good ! 

Agarsaid,  '  Give  me  neither  poverty  ñor  riches;' 
and  this  will  ever  be  the  prayer  of  the  wise.  Our 
incomes  should  be  like  our  shoes,  if  too  small,  they 
will  gall  and  pinch  us,  but  if  too  large,  they  wiíl 
cause  US  to  stumble  and  to  trip.  Wealth,  after  all, 
is  a  relative  thing,  since  he  that  has  little,  anü 
wants  less,  is  richer  than  he  that  has  much,  but 
wants  more  True  contentment  depends  not  upon 
what  wo  have ;  a  tub  was  large  enough  for  Dioge- 
nes,  but  a  world  was  too  little  for  Alexander. 


We  should  act  with  as  much  energy  as  those 
who  expect  every  thing  from  themselves ; — and  wo 
dhould  pray  with  as  much  eamestness  as  those 
who  expect  every  thing  from  God. 

The  ignorant  have  often  given  credit  to  the 
wise,  for  powers  that  are  permitted  to  none,  merely 
be  cause  the  wise  have  made  a  proper  use  of  those 
powers  that  aro  permitted  to  all  The  little  Ara- 
bian  tale  of  the  Dervise,  shall  be  tbe  comment  of 
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thÍ8  proposition.  A  Dervise  was  jouraeying  alonr 
in  the  desert,  wlicn  two  mercliants  suddenly  me 
him.  '  You  have  lost  a  camel/  said  he  to  the  mei 
chants.  *  Indeed  we  have,'  they  replied.  *  Was  h 
QOt  blind  in  his  right  eye,  and  lame  in  his  left  Icg  1 
sáid  the  Dervise.  *  Fie  was,'  replied  the  merchants  ' 

*  Had  he  not  losi  a  fronl  tooth  V  said  the  Dervise. 

•  He  had,'  rejoined  the  merchants.  *  And  was  he  not 
loaded  with  hoiiey  on  one  side,  and  wheat  on  the 
oiher?'  *  Most  certainly  he  was,'  they  replied,  *  and 
as  you  have  seen  him  íft>  lately,  and  marked  him  so 
particularly,  you  can,  in  all  probability  conduct  ns 
unto  him.'  *  My  friends,'  said  ihe  Dervise,  *  1  have 
never  seen  your  cameU  ñor  ever  heard  of  him  but 
frpm  you.  *  A  prétty  story,  truly,'  said  the  mer- 
chants, *  but  where  are  the  jewels  which  formed  a 
part  of  his  cargo  ?'  '  1  have  neither  seen  your 
camel,  ñor  your  jewels,'  repeated  the  Dervise.  On 
this  they  seized  liisperson,andforthwithhurriedhim 
before  I  he  Cadi,  where  on  the  strictest  search,  nothing 
could  be  íomid  upon  him,  ñor  could  any  evidence 
whatever  be  adduced  to  convict  him,  either  offalse- 
hóod  or  of  theft.  They  were  then  about  to  proceed 
against  him  as  a  sorcerer,  when  the  Dervise,  with 
great  calmness,  ihus  addressed  the  court : — *  I  have 
been  much  amused  with  your  surprise,  and  own 
that  there  has  been  some  ground  for  your  suspi- 
cions ;  but  I  have  iived  long  and  alone  ;  and  I  can 
find  ampie  scope  for  observation  even  in  a  desert. 
I  knew  that  I  had  crossed  the  track  of  a  camel 
that  had  strayed  from  its  owner,  because  I  saw  no 
mark  of  any  human  footstep  on  the  same  route  ;  1 
knew  that  the  animal  was  blind  in  one  eye,  because 
it  liad  cropped  the  herbage  only  on  one  aide  of  its 
path ;  anc'  I  perceived  that  it  was  lame  in  one  Icg, 
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froni  the  íaiiU  impression  which  that  particular  fool 
had  produced  upon  the  sand  ;  I  concluded  that  the 
animal  had  lost  one  tooth,  because,  wherever  it  had- 
grazed,  a  small  tuft  of  herbage  was  left  uninjured, 
in  the  centre  of  its  hite.  As  to  that  which  formed 
the  burden  of  the  beast,  the  busy  ánts  in  formed 
me  that  it  was  (Mrn  on  the  one  side,  and  the  cliis- 
tering  flies,  that  it  was  honey  on  the  other.' 


Some  philosophers  would  give  a  sex  to  revenge, 
and  appropriate  it  almost  exclusively  to  the  female 
mind.  But,  like  most  other  vices,  it  is  of  both 
genders  ;  yet,  becanse  wonnded  vanity,  or  síighted 
love,  are  the  two  most  powerful  excitements  to 
revenge,  it  is  thought,  perhaps,  to  rage  with  more 
violence  in  the  female  heart.  As  the  causes  of  this 
passion  are  not  confinad  to  the  women,  so  neither 
are  its  effects.  History  can  produce  many  Syllas, 
to  one  Fulvia  or  Christina.  The  fact,  perhaps,  is, 
that  the  hnman  heart,  in  both  sexes,  will  more 
readily  pardon  injuries  than  insulta,  particularly  if 
they  appear  to  arise,  not  from  any  wish  in  the 
ofiender  to  degrade  us,  but  to  aggrandize  himself. 
Margaret  Lambnm  assumed  a  man's  habit,  and 
catne  to  England  from  the  other  side  of  the 
Tweed,determined  to  assassinateQueen  Elizabeth. 
She  was  urged  to  this  from  the  double  malice  of 
revenge,  excited  by  the  losa  of  her  mistress,  Queen 
Mary,and  that  of  her  own  hnsband  who  died  from 
grief,  at  the  death  pf  his  queen.  In  attempting  to 
get  cióse  to  EUzabetb,  phe  dropped  one  of  her 
pistols ;  and  on  being  seized  and  broaght  before 
the  queen,  she  boldly  avowed  her  motives,  and 
added,  that  she  found  herself  necetsitated,  by 
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experíence  to  prove  the  truth  of  that  maxim,  that 
neither  forcé  ñor  reason  can  hinder  a  woman  from 
revenge,  when  she  is  impelled  by  love.  The 
queen  set  an  example,  that  few  kings  would  have 
followed,  for  she  magnanimously  forgave  the  crim- 
inal ;  and  thus  took  the  noblest  mode  of  convincing 
her  that  there  were  some  injuries  that  even  a  wo- 
man could  forgive. 


AU  the  poets  are  indebted  more  or  less  to  those 
who  have  gone  before  them  ;  even  Homer's  origi- 
naiity  has  been  questioned,  and  Yirgil  owes  almost 
as  much  to  Theocritus,  in  his  Pastorals,  as  to 
Homer,  in  his  Heroics ;  if  our  own  countryman 
Milton,  has  soared  abo  ve  both  Homer  and  Virgil, 
it  is  because  he  has  stolen  some  feathers  from  their 
wings  Shakspeare  stands  alone.  His  want  ol 
erudition  was  a  most  happy  and  productive  igno- 
rance  ;  it  forced  him  back  upon  his  own  resources 
which  were  exhaustless.  If  his  literary  qualifica- 
tions  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  borrow  from 
the  ancients,  he  was  more  than  repaid  by  the  pow- 
ers  of  his  invention,  which  made  borrowing  unne- 
cessary.  In  all  the  ebbings  and  the  flowings  of 
his  genius,  in  his  storms,  no  less  than  in  his  calms 
he  is  as  completely  separated  from  all  other  poets, 
as  '.he  Caspian  from  all  other  seas.  He  abounds 
wi  h  so  many  axioms  applicable  to  all  the  circum- 
stances,  situations,  and  varieties  of  life,  that  they 
aro  no  longer  the  property  of  the  poet,  bul  of  ihc 
world  ;  all  apply,  but  none  daré  appropriate  ihem ; 
anJ,  like  anchors,  they  are  secure  from  thieves,  by 
reason  of  their  weight. 
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Tbat  nations  sympathize  with  their  monarch'a 
glory,  that  they  are  itnproved  by  his  virtues.  and 
that  the  tone  of  inórala  rises  high,  when  he  that 
leads  the  band  is  perfect,  are  truths  admitted  with 
exultation,  and  felt  with  honest  pride.  That  a 
nation  is  equally  degraded  by  a  monarch's  profli- 
gacy,  that  it  is  made,  in  some  sort,  contemptible  by 
his  meanness,  and  immoral  by  his  depravation,  are 
positions  less  ílattering,  but  equally  important  and 
true.  '  Plus  exemplo  quam  peccato  nocen t,  quinpe 
uod  multi  imitatares  principum  existunt.^^  j  ne 
example,  therefore,  of  asovereign,  derives  its  pow- 
erful  inñuence  from  that  pride  inherent  in  the  con- 
stitution  of  our  nature,  which  dictates  to  all,  not  to 
copy  their  inferiora,  but  which  at  the  same  lime, 
causes  imitation  to  descend.  A  prince,  therefore, 
can  no  more  be  obscurcd  by  vices,  without  demo- 
ralizing  his  people,  than  the  sun  can  be  eclipsed 
without  darkening  the  land.  In  proof  of  these  pro- 
positions,  we  might  afíirm,  that  there  have  been 
some  instances  where  a  sovereign  has  reformed  a 
court,t  but  not  a  single  instance  where  a  court  has 
reformed  a  sovereign.  When  Louis  the  Four- 
teenth,  in  his  oíd  age,  quitted  his  battles  for  beads, 
and  his  mistress  for  missals,  his  courtiers  aped 

♦  They  do  more  harm  by  their  examffU  than  bu  their 
crvmest  for  memf  are  the  imitaiors  of  prinees. — rui. 

t  EngÜshmen  need  not  eo  far,  eithér  in  time,  or  in  dis- 
tance,  for  a  splendid  proofof  the  troth  of  this  proposition. 
The  reign  oí  George  the  Third  is  an  arena  that  will  both 
demand  and  dcserve  the  ntmost  talents  of  its  historian, 
however  high  they  may  be.  It  is  the  most  eventful  reign  in 
the  memory  of  man.  A  gcDtlemanly  prince  in  public,  and 
a  princely  gentleman  in  prívate,  he  set  an  example  of  lib- 
erality  in  sentiment.  of  integrity  in  principie,  ana  of  purity 
in  Ufe.  which  may  nave  been  imitated  oy  some  of  his  100^ 
jects,  Dut  which  have  been  surpassed  by  none. 
11 
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their  Boveréign  as  strenuously  in  bis  devotionSy  as 
they  had  before  in  bis  debaucheríes,  and  took  tbe 
sacrament  twice  in  tbe  day ! 

Tbe  gamester,  if  be  die  a  tnaxtyr  to  bis  profes- 
aion,  is  doubly  ruined.  He  adds  bis  soul  to  every 
otber  loss,  and  by  tbe  act  of  suicide,  renounces 
eartb  to  forfeit  beaven. 

Two  things  are  necessary  to  a  modem  martyr, 
— HM>n]e  to  pity,  and  some  to  persecute,  some  to 
regret,  and  some  to  roast  bim.  If  martyrdom  is 
now  on  tbe  decline,  it  is  not  because  martyrs  are 
less  zealous,  but  because  martTr-mongers  are  more 
wise.  Tbe  ligbt  of  intellect  bas  put  out  tbe  fíre 
of  persecution,  as  otber  fires  are  observed  to  smoul- 
der  before  tbe  iigbt  of  tbe  sun. 

Tbe  wise  man  bas  bis  follies,  no  less  tban  tbe 
fool ;  but  it  bas  been  said,  tbat  berein  lies  tbe  dif- 
ference — tbe  follies  of  tbe  fool  are  known  to  tbe 
world,  but  are  bidden  from  bimself ;  tbe  follies  of 
tbe  wise  are  known  to  bimself,  but  bidden  from  tbe 
world.  A  barmless  bilarity,  and  a  buoyant  cbeer- 
fulness  are  not  infrequent  concomitants  of  genius ; 
and  we  are  never  more  deceived,  tban  wben  we 
mistake  gravity  for  greatness,  solemnity  for  sci- 
ence,  and  pomposity  for  erudition. 

Tbe  true  poet  is  always  great,  if  compared  witb 
otbers ;  not  alwa3rs  if  compared  witb  bimself« 

If  men  praise  your  efforts,  suspect  tbeir  jndg^ 
ment ;  if  tbe  y  censure  tbem,  jrour  own. 
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Phikmophy  manages  a  most  important  ñmi,  not 
only  with  a  capital  of  her  own,  bnt  also  >vith  a  BtUl 
largor  one  that  she  has  borroi^ed ;  but  she  repa3ra 
wiüi  a  most  liberal  interest,  and  in  a  mode  that  ulti- 
mately  enríches,  not  only  others,  but  herself.  The 
philosopher,  is  neither  a  chymist,  a  smith,  a  mer- 
chant,  or  a  manufacturer ;  but  he  both  teaches  and 
is  taught  by  all  of  them  ;  and  his  prayer  is,  that 
the  intellectual  light  may  be  as  general  as  the  so- 
lar, and  nncontrolled.  As  he  is  as  much  delighted 
to  imbibe  knowledge  as  to  impart  it,  he  watches 
the  rudest  operations  of  that  cxperience,  which 
may  be  both  oíd  and  uninformed,  right,  though  un- 
able  to  say  why,  or  wron^,  without  knowing  the 
wherefore.*  The  philosopher,  therefore,  strength- 
ens  that  which  was  mere  practice,  by  discjosing 
the  principie ;  he  establishes  customs  that  were 
right,  by  superadding  the  foundation  of  reason,  and 
overthrowB  those  that  were  erroneous,  by  taking 
that  foundation  away. 

Persecutora  on  the  score  of  rehffion,  hai^e,  in 
general,  been  the  foulest  of  hypocntes,  and  their 
buming  zeal  has  too  often  been  lighted  up  at  the 
altar  of  worldly  ambition.  Suppose  we  admit  that 
persecution  may,  in  some  solitary  cases,  havo  aris- 
en  from  motives  that  are  puré ;  the  glory  of  God, 
and  the  salvation  of  men.  Here  again,  the  purity 
of  the  motive  is  most  wofully  oclipsed  by  the  gross 
absurdity  of  the  means.  The  persecutor  must 
begin  by  breaking  many  fundamental  laws  of  his 
master,  in  order  to  commence  his  operations  in  his 
favour ;  thus  asserting,  by  deeds,  if  not  by  words 
that  the  intrinsic  excellence  of  the  code  of  om 
Saviour,  is  insufficient  for  its  own  preservatíon 
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ThuB  it  is«  that  eyen  the  sincerest  peisecntoi 
defends  the  cause  of  his  raaster.  He  shows  his 
love  of  man,  by  breaking  his  cardinal  laws;  he 
then  seeks  to  glorify  a  G^  of  mercy,  by  worship- 
ping  him  as  a  Moloch  who  delights  in  human 
■acrifíces ;  and  lastly,  he  shows  his  lore  of  his 
neighbour,  by  roasting  his  body  for  the  good  of  his 
soul.  Can  a  darkness  which  is  intellectual,  be 
done  away  by  a  fíre  which  is  material  ?  or  is  it 
absolutely  necessary  to  make  a  fagot  of  a  man's 
body  in  order  to  enhghten  his  mind. 


There  is  a  paradox  in  pride — ^it  makes  some 
men  rídiculous,  but  prevente  others  from  becom 
i^g  so. 

Those  who  worship  gold  in  a  world  so  corrupt 
as  this  we  live  in,  have  at  lesüt  one  thing  to  plead 
in  defence  of  their  idolatry — ^the  power  of  their 
idol.  It  is  tnie,  that  like  other  idols,  it  can  peither 
move,  seo,  hear,  feel,  or  understand  ;  but,  unlike 
other  idols,  it  has  often  communicated  all  these 
powers  to  those  who  had  them  not,andannihilated 
them  in  those  who  had.  This  idol  can  boast  of 
two  peculiarities  ;  it  is  worshipped  iu  all  climates, 
without  a  single  temple,  and  by  all  classes,  with- 
out  a  single  hypocrite. 

If  kings  would  only  determine  not  to  extend 
their  dominions,  until  they  had  ñWeá  them  with 
happiness,  they  would  ñnd  the  smallest  territoríes 
too  iarge,  but  the  longest  life  too  short,  for  the  fuU 
accomplishment  of  so  grand  and  so  noble  an  am- 
bition. 
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It  Í8  hot  e^ery  man  that  can  aforé  to  wear  a 
«habby  coat ;  and  toorldly  wiadom  dictates  to  her 
diaciples,  the  propriety  of  dressinff  somewhat  be- 
yond  their  means,  but  of  living  witbin  tbem  ;  for 
every  one  sees  how  we  dresa,  but  none  see  how 
we  Uve,  except  wo  choose  to  let  them.  The  truly 
great  are  by  univeraal  suíTrage  exempted  from 
these  trammels,  and  may  live  or  dresa  aa  they 
please. 

Sleep,  the  type  of  death,  is  also  like  that  which 
it  typifíes,  restñctcd  to  the  earth.  It  íliea  from 
heU,  and  Í3  excluded  from  heaven. 

Emulation  has  been  termed  a  spur  to  rirtue,  and 
assumes  to  be  a  spur  of  gold.  But  it  is  a  spur 
'coroposed  of  baser  materíals,  and  if  tried  in  the 
fumace,  wiil  be  found  to  want  ÚíBtfixedness^  which 
is  the  characterístic  of  gold.  He  that  pursues 
TÍrtue,  only  to  surpass  others,  is  not  far  from  wish- 
ing  others  less  forward  than  himself ;  and  he  that 
rejoices  too  much  at  his  own  perfection,  will  be 
too  little  gríeved  at  the  defects  of  othcr  men.  We 
might  also  insist  upon  this,  that  true  virtue,  though 
the  most  humble  of  all  things,  is  the  most  progres- 
sive ;  it  must  persevere  to  the  end.  As  Alexander 
scomed  the  Ólympic  gamas,  because  there  were 
no  kings  to  contend  with,  so  he  that  ^tarls  only  to 
outstrip  others,  will  suspend  his  oxertions  when 
that  end  is  attained ;  and  self-love  will  in  many 
cases,  incline  him  to  stoop  for  the  prize,  oven  be- 
fore  he  has  obtained  the  victor}'.  The  views  of 
the  Christian  are  more  extensive,  and  more  endur 
ing;  his  ambition  is,  not  to  conquer  others,  hot 
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Mmselfj  and  he  unbuckles  his  amiour,  ouly  for  hia 
•hroad. 


In  the  puTsuit  of  knowledge,  foUow  it  wherever 
it  18  to  be  found ;  like  fern,  it  is  the  produce  of  all 
climates,  and  líke  coin,  its  circulation  is  not  re- 
strícted  to  any  particular  class.  We  are  ignorant 
in  youth,  from  idleness,  and  we  continué  so  in  man- 
hood,  from  pride ;  for  pride  is  less  ashamed  of 
being  ignorant,  than  of  being  instructed,  and  she 
looks  too  high  to  fínd  that,  which  very  oñen  lies 
beneath  her.  Tberefore  condescend  to  men  of 
low  estáte,  and  be  for  wisdom  that  which  Alcibiades 
was  for  power.  He  that  rings  only  one  bell,  will 
hear  only  one  sound ;  and  he  that  uves  only  with 
one  class,  will  see  but  one  scene  of  the  great 
drama  of  Ufe.  Mr.  Locke  was  asked  how  he  had 
contrived  to  accumulate  a  mine  of  knowledge  so 
rich,  yet  so  extensive  and  so  deep.  He  replied^ 
that  he  attributed  what  little  he  knew,  to  not  having 
been  ashamed  to  ask  for  information ;  and  to  the 
rule  he  had  laid  down,  of  conyersing  with  all  de- 
scríption  of  men,  on  those  topics  chiefly  that 
formed  their  own  peculiar  professions  or  pursuits. 
I  myself  have  heard  a  common  blacksmith  elo- 
quent,  when  welding  of  iron  has  been  the  theme ; 
what  we  know  thoroughly,  we  can  usually  expresa 
clearly,  since  ideas  will  supply  words,  but  words 
will  not  always  supply  ideas.  Therefore  when  I 
meet  with  any  that  write  obscurely,  or  converse 
confusedly,  I  am  apt  to  suspect  two  things ;  fírst, 
that  such  persons  do  not  understand  themselves ; 
and  secondly,  that  they  are  not  worthy  of  being 
nnderstood  by  others 
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Ha  thmi  e«ii  eawy  the  intimacy  of  lh«|reatyaiid 
on  no  occasion  disgust  them  with  fammarítjr,  or 
disgrace  himself  by  tervility,  proTes  that  he  is  m 
peifect  a  ganüeman  by  ni^ure,  aa  hk  companioiui 
are  by  rank 

Royal  farorítes  are  often  obliged  to  carry  Uisit 
compiaisance  further  tban  they  meant.  They  liye 
tbr  their  master's  pleaaure,  and  they  die  for  bia 
convenience. 

Thehitte,  which  we  all  bear  with  the  mosi  Chria 
tian  patíence,  is  the  hate  of  those  who  envy  na 

Jmitsóon  Í8  the  sincerest  of  flattery. 

There  are  two  modes  of  establishing  our  repo- 
tation ;  to  be  prabed  by  honest  men,  and  to  be 
abused  by  rogues.  It  is  best,  however,  to  secnro 
the  former,  because  it  will  be  inyariably  accompa- 
nied  by  the  latter.  His  caliunniation,  is  not  only 
the  greatest  benefít  a  roeue  can  confer  upon  us,  bnt 
it  is  also  the  only  service  he  willperform  for  nothing. 

As  we  ascend  in  society,  like  those  who  climb  a 
mountain,  we  shall  find  that  the  Une  of  perpetual 
congelatian  commences  with  the  higher  circles,  and 
the  nearer  we  approach  to  the'grand  luminary  the 
court,  the  more  frigidity  and  apathy  shall  we  expe- 
ríence. 

Sensible  womon  have  often  been  the  dupes  of 
designing  men,  in  the  foUowing  way  :  they  haré 
taken  an  opportunity  of  praising  them  to  their  owa 
confidante,  bnt  with  a  solemn  injunction  to  aecrecy. 
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The  confidante,  however,  as  they  know,  will  infal- 
lably  inforin  her  principal,  the  fírst  moincnt  she  sees 
her ;  and  this  is  a  mode  of  flattery  which  always 
succceds.  Even  those  females  who  nausealo  ñat- 
tery  in  any  other  shape,  ivill  not  rcjoct  it  in  this  ; 
just  as  we  can  bear  the  light  of  the  sun  without 
pain  when  reflected  by  the  moon. 

If  yon  are  under  obligation  to  many,  it  is  pru* 
dent  to  postpone  the  recompensing  of  one,  until  it  be 
in  your  power  to  remunérate  all,  otherwise  you  will 
make  more  enemies  by  what  you  give,  than  by  what 
you  withhold. 

There  is  no  cruelty  so  inexorable  and  unrelent- 
ing,  as  that  which  proceods  from  a  bigoted  and  pre- 
sumptuous  suj)position  of  doing  service  to  God. 
Under  the  influence  of  such  hallucination,  all  com- 
mon  modes  of  reasoning  are  perverted,  and  all 
general  principies  destroyed. — The  victim  of  tho 
fanatical  persecutor  will  iind  that  the  stronger  the 
motives  he  can  urge  for  mercy  are,  ihe  weakei 
will  be  his  chance  of  obtaining  it,  for  the  merit 
of  his  destruction  will  be  supposed  to  riso  in 
valué,  in  proporlion  as  it  is  elTected  at  the  expense 
of  every  feeling,  both  of  juslice  and  of  humanily. 
Had  ihe  son  of  Philip  the  Second  of  Spain  been 
condenined  by  the  inquisition,  his  own  falher,  in 
default  of  any  other  executioner,  would  have  car- 
ricd  the  fagots,  and  have  set  lire  to  ihe  pile.  And 
in  the  atrociüus  nuirder  of  Arthbishop  Sharp,  it  is 
wi-11  known  that  Balfour  and  his  party  did  not  nieet 
tügciher  at  Gilston  Muir  for  the  purpose  of  assas- 
Biuating  the  archbishop,  but  to  slay  one  Carnii- 
cbaeiy  a  magistrate.    These  misguided  men  were 
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aetnatad  j[to  use  their  own  wordii)  by  a  strong  9uU 
l^ting  oj  tke  spmt!  shortly  to  be  manifested  by 
ihe  ouüetting  of  innocent  blood  ;  and  one  Smitb, 
a  weaver  at  the  Strutherdike,  an  insjaired  man,  bad 
also  enconraged  tbem  *  aJl  to  go  Jortoard,  seeing 
ihat  GoiPs  ghry  toas  the  only  motive  that  was  moving 
them  to  offer  themxelves  to  actfor  his  hroken  down 
work.^  Tbese  mon  not  happening  to  fínd  Canni- 
cbael,  were  on  tbe  poiut  of  dispersing,  when  a  lad 
running  up,  suddenly  infcmned  mem  tbat  tbe  coach 
of  Arcnbisbop  Sharp  was  tben  comine  on,  upon 
the  Toad  between  Ocres  and  Blebo  HoTe.  Tbus, 
Carmicbael  escaped,  but  an  archbishop  was  a 
s»  orífice,  caught  in  the  thicket,  more  costly  than 
the  ram.  *  Truly*  said  thcy,  *  this  is  of  God,  and 
it  seemeth  that  God  hath  delivered  him  into  our 
hands  ;  let  us  nct  draw  back,  but  pursue  him,for  aU 
looked  upon  it,  considering  ttiefurmer  circumstanceg^ 
as  a  clcar  cali  from  God  tofall  upon  him.*  We 
may  anticípate  what  tender  mercies  the  Archbishop 
might  count  upon,  from  a  gang  of  such  enthusi- 
asts ;  and  the  circumstances  of  a  prelate  murdered 
at  the  feet  of  his  daughtcr,  with  the  ciirious  con- 
versation  that  accompanies  this  act,  only  proves 
ihat  fanaticism  is  of  the  same  malignant  type  and 
character,  whether  she  be  engendered  in  the  clan, 
QT  the  conclave,  the  kirk,  or  the  cathedral. 

It  has  been  said,  that  whatever  is  made  with  the 
intention  of  answeríng  two  purposes,  will  answer 
neither  of  them  well.  This  is  for  the  most  part 
true,  with  respect  to  the  inventions  and  productions 
pf  man ;  but  the  very  reverse  of  this  would  seem 
to  obtain,  in  all  the  operations  of  the  Godhead.  In 
the  great  laboratory  of  nature,  many  efiects  of  the 
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most  important  and  extensivo  utility  are  often  made 
to  proceed  from  some  one  primary  cause ;  neither 
do  these  efiects,  in  any  one  instance,  either  clash 
or  jar,  or  interfere  with  each  other,  but  each  one  is 
9M  perfect  in  its  kind,  as  if  the  common  source  of 
it8  activity  were  adjusted  and  appropriated  to  the 
accomplishingof  that  single  efiect  alone.  An  illus* 
tration  or  two  will  suñice,  where  the  number  of 
examples  is  so  great,  that  the  diñiculty  lies  more  in 
the  selection  than  in  the  discovery.  The  atmo» 
sphere  is  formed  for  the  respiration  of  numberless 
animáis,  which  most  important  office  it  perfectly 
performs,  being  the  very  food  of  life.  But  there 
are  two  other  processes  almost  as  important,  which 
could  not  go  on  without  an  atmosphere,  seeing  that 
it  is  essential  to  both  of  them — ^the  dissemination 
of  light  by  its  powers  of  refraction  and  reñection, 
and  of  heat  by  its  decomposition.  The  ocean  is  a 
fluid  world,  admirably  calculated  for  the  propaga- 
tion  and  continuation  of  those  myriads  of  aquatic 
animáis  with  which  it  abounds  ;  and  thus,  it  enables 
the  Creator  to  extend,  both  in  depth  and  surface, 
the  sphere  of  sensation,  of  life,  and  of  enjoyment, 
from  the  polas  even  unto  the  line.  But  the  ocean 
has  other  most  important  offices  to  fulfil ;  it  is  per- 
haps  more  necessary  to  the  earth,  than  the  earth 
itself  is  to  the  ocean  ;  for  while  it  appears  to  be  the 
great  receptacle  of  salt  water,  it  becomes,  tbrough 
the  joint  médium  of  the  sun  and  of  the  atmosphere, 
the  principal  reservoir  and  distributor  oífresh.  The 
sun  hiinself  was  created  as  the  grand  emporium 
of  light  and  heat  to  the  system.  He  not  only 
•varms  and  enlightens,  but  he  also  regulates  and 
ontrols,  both  the  times,  and  the  spaces,  of  the 
whole  planetary  world ;  the  lord  of  motion,  no  leM 
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tina  of  Ugbty  hm  impotas  a  kw  on  those  emtio 
bodies,  as  inTÍncible  aa  it  is  inrisible,  which  nev* 
artheleaa  allowa  the  fullest  tcopa  to  all  their  waii- 
deríngs,  and  anbjecta  them  to  no  restraint  but  thal 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  their  preserra- 
tton. 

When  we  consider  that  Jnlius  Cesar,  Pompear» 
Brutus,  Cato,  Atticus,  Livy,  Cicero,  Horace,  Virgil, 
Hortensius,  Angostos,  and  Marcos  Ysrro,  wero 
contemporaries,  that  they  were,  at  the  same  time, 
enclosed  within  the  walls  of  the  same  city,  which 
might  well  be  termed  '  Rama  virum  genitrix  ^  and 
when  we  forther  reflect,  that  this  bríght  constella- 
tion  was  attended  also  by  another  sobordinate  to  it, 
made  op  of  stars,  indeed  of  lesser  magnitnde,  bnt 
which  woold  have  shone  with  no  smdl  lostre  in 
any  other  horizon,  we  no  longer  wonder  that  a  cap- 
ital thatcoold  breed  and  edocate  soch  men,  shoold 
aspire  to  the  prood  titie  of  mistress  of  the  world, 
and  Taont  herself  secare  írom  all  mortal  woonds, 
save  only  those  that  might  be  inflicted  in  an  eyil 
hoor  by  parricidal  hands.  The  cióse  obserrer 
of  homan  natore,  who  takes  nothing  on  trost,  who, 
ondazzled  by  the  lostre,  calmly  inqoires  into  the 
ose,  will  not  be  contentad  with  a  bare  examination 
of  the  canses  that  conspirad  to  prodoce  so  mar\el« 
loos  a  onion  of  talent,  bot  will  forther  ask,  how  it 
haf^ned,  that  men,  whose  examples  ha^e  been  so 
fertüe  of  instroction  to  fotore  ages,  were  so  bar- 
ren of  improveroent  and  otility  to  their  own.  For 
u  most  be  admitted  that  Rome  was  'divided  agamst 
herself,'  split  into  faction,  and  tom  to  pieces  by  a 

•  Rmne,  the  m^tíUr  of  me».— Pus. 
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nost  bloody  civil  war,  at  the  very  moment  sho  wat 
in  proud  possession  of  all  this  profusión  oí  talen t, 
by  which  she  was  consumed,  rather  ihan  comforted, 
and  scorched,  rather  than  enlightened.  pArhapa 
the  conclusión  that  is  forced  upon  us  by  a  revíew 
of  this  particular  period  of  Román  history^  is 
neither  consolatory  ñor  honourable  to  our  nature  ; 
it  would  seem,  I  fear,  to  be  this,  namely,  that  a 
State  of  civil  freedom  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  training  up,  educating,  and  finishing,  of  great 
and  noble  minds ;  but  that  society  has  no  guaran- 
tee,  that  minds  so  formed  and  tínished,  shall  not 
aspire  to  govem  rather  than  to  obey ;  no  security 
that  they  shall  not  añect  a  greatness,  greater  than 
the  laws,  and  in  aíTecting  it,  that  they  shall  not  uhi- 
mately  destroy  that  very-freedom,  to  which  alone 
they  were  indebted  for  their  superiority.  Such 
men  too  often  begin  by  subjecting  all  things  to 
their  country,  and  fínish  by  subjecting  their  coun- 
try  unto  thcmselves.  If  v/e  examine  the  individua) 
characters  of  those  great  ñames  1  ha  ve  cited  abnve 
we  may  perhaps  affirm,  that  Horace,  Virgil,  Hor- 
tensius,  Varro,  and  Livy,  were  more  occupied  in 
writing  what  deserved  to  be  read,  than  in  doing  any 
thing  that  desen'ed  to  be  written.  Atticus  was  a 
practica]  disciplo  of  Epicurus,  and  too  much  con- 
cemed  about  the  safety  and  healtb  of  bis  own 
person,  to  endanger  it  by  attacking  that  of  another ; 
as  to  Cicero,  though  he  was  formed  botL  for 
action  and  deliberation,  yet  nona  of  the  blood  ihat 
was  spilt  in  his  day,  can  fairly  be  charged  to  bim ; 
in  iact,  he  had  so  much  of  the  pliability  of  bis 
friend  Atticus  about  him,  that  he  might  ha  ve 
ílounshed  even  in  the  court  of  Augu^tus,  a  rival  of 
Mecenas,  had  he  himself  been  less  eloquent,  Octa* 
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nos  more  grateful,  or  Antony  lesa  nndictive.  Four 
men  remain,  formed  indeed,  in  *  all  the  prodígality 
of  nature,'  biit  componed  of  elemento  so  oppositc 
to  each  other,  that  their  conjunction,  like  the  claah 
oí  adverse  cometo,  could  not  but  convulse  the 
world  ;  Ceaar,,  Pompey,  Brutus,  and  Cato. — Cesar 
could  not  brook  a  superior,  ñor  Pompey  an  equal ; 
and  Brutus,  although  he  did  not  aspire  himself  to 
rule,  was  determined  that  no  one  else  should  do  so. 
Cato,  who  might  have  done  more  to  save  his 
country,  had  he  atiempted  less^  disgusted  his  fríends 
and  exasperated  his  foes  by  a  vain  eñbrt  to  realice 
the  splendid  fíctions  of  Plato's  republic,  in  the 
dregs  of  Romulus. — Proud,  without  ambition,  he 
was  less  beloved  as  the  stem  defender  of  liberty, 
than  Cesar  as  the  destróyer  of  it,  who  was  ambi- 
tious  without  pride  ;  a  mistaken  martyr  in  a  noble 
cause,  Cato  was  condemned  to  Uve  in  an  era  when 
the  timos  would  not  bear  his  integrity — ñor  his 
integrit"  the  times. 

Th*''#*  is  this  diíTerence  between  those  two  tem- 
poral ^tlessings,  health  and  money :  money  is  the 
most  ervied,  but  the  least  enjoyed,  health  is  the 
most  emoyed,  but  the  least  envied  ;  and  the  supe- 
riority  rf  the  latter  is  still  more  obvious  when  we 
reilect  that  the  poorest  man  would  not  part  with 
health  for  money,  but  that  the  ríchest  would  gladly 
part  with  all  their  money  for  health. 

All  rovemmento  ought  to  aspire  to  produce  the 
highest  happiness  by  the  least  objectionabl'e  means 
lo  produce  good  without  some  admixture  of  il!,  i» 
the  prerogative  of  the  Deity  alone.  In  a  state  of 
nature.  each  individual  would  strive  to  preserve  the 
12 
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wbole  of  his  liberty,  but  then  he  would  be  siso 
iiable  to  the  encroachments  of  others,  w}iO  would 
foel  equally  determinad  to  preserve  the  whole  of 
theirs  In  a  state  of  civilization  each  individ- 
ual volontarily  sacrifices  a  part  of  his  liberty,  to 
increase  the  general  stock.  But  hp  sacrifices  his 
liberty  only  to  ihe  laws ;  and  it  ought  to  be  the 
care  of  good  govemments,  that  this  sacrifíce  of 
the  individual  is  repaid  him  with  seeurity,  and  with 
mterest;  otherwise,  the  splendid  declarations  of 
Rousseau  might  be  verifíed,  and  a  state  of  nature 
preferred  to  a  state  of  civilization.  The  liberty 
we  .obtain  by  being  members  of  civilized  society, 
would  be  licentiousness,  if  it  allowed  us  to  hann 
others,  and  slavory,  if  it  prevented  us  from  bene- 
ñtting  ourselves.  True  liberty,  therefore,  allows 
each  individual  to  do  all  the  good  he  can  to  himself 
without  injuring  his  neighbour. 


Of  two  evils,  it  is  perhaps  less  injurious  to 
society,  that  a  good  doctrine  should  be  accompa- 
nied  by  a  bad  Ufe,  than  that  a  good  Ufe  should  lend 
its  support  to  a  bad  doctrine.  For  the  sect,  if  once 
established,  will  survive  the  founder.  When  doc- 
trines, radically  bad  in  themselves,  are  transmitted 
to  posterity,  recommended  by  the  good  Ufe  of  their 
author,  this  is  to  arm  a  harlot  with  beauty,  and  to 
heighten  the  attractions  of  a  vain  and  unsound 
philosophy.  I  question  if  Epicurus  and  Hume 
have  done  mankind  greater  hijury  by  the  looseness 
of  their  doctrines,  than  by  the  purity  of  their  Uves. 
Of  such  men  we  may  more  justly  exclaim,  than  of 
Cesar,  *  confound  thoii  virtues !  they  have  undone 
the  world.' 
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Many  haré  been  thought  c^Mible  of  goveniing; 
ontü  they  ha^e  been  called  to  govem ;  and  others 
haré  been  deemed  incapable,  wbo,  when  called  into 
power,  have  ntast  agreeabfy  disappoinied  public 
opinión,  by  far  surpaasing  all  previous  anticipation. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  great  and  litüe  vulgar  too 
often  judge  of  the  bl^e  by  the  acabbard  ;  and 
sliining  outward  qualities,  although  they  may  excite 
fírat  rate  expectations,  are  not  uiiuaually  found  to 
be  the  companions  of  aecond  rate  abilities.  Where- 
as,  to  posaess  a  head  equal  to  the  greatest  eventa 
and  a  heart  superior  to  the  strongest  temptations, 
are  qualities  virhich  may  be  possessed  so  secrctly, 
that  a  man's  next  door  neighbour  shall  not  discover 
them,  until  some  unforeseen  and  fortúnate  occasion 
has  called  them  forth. 


The  ignorance  of  the  Chinese  may  be  attributed 
to  their  language.  A  literary  Chinese  must  spend 
half  his  life  in  acquiring  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
it.  The  use  of  metaphor,  >vhich  may  be  said 
to  be  the  algebra  of  language,  is,  I  apprehend, 
unknown  amongst  them.  And  as  language,  after 
all,  is  made  up  only  of  the  signs  and  counters  of 
knowledge,  he  that  is  obligad  to  lose  so  much 
time  in  acquiring  the  sign,  will  have  but  little  of  the 
thing.  So  complete  is  the  ignorance  of  this  con- 
ceited  nation,  on  many  points,  that  very  curious 
brass  modela  of  all  the  mechanical  powers,  which 
the  French  government  had  sent  over  as  a  present, 
they  considercd  to  be  meant  as  toys  for  the 
amusement  of  the  grandchildren  of  the  emperor. 
And  I  have  heard  the  late  Sir  George  Stauntor» 
declare,  that  the  costly  mathematical  instrumenta 
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made  by  Ramsden  and  Dolland,  and  taken  to  Pekín 
by  Lord  Macartncy,  were  as  utterly  useless  to  the 
Chínese,  as  a  steam-engine  to  an  Esquimaux,  or  a 
ioom  to  a  Hottentot.  The  father  of  Montaigne, 
not  inaptly  to  my  present  subject,  has  obserred, 
that  the  tedious  timo  vfe  modorns  employ  in  acquir- 
ing  the  language  of  the  ancient  GreekÁand  Romana, 
which  cost  them  nothing,  is  the  principal  reason 
why  we  cannot  arrive  at  that  grandeur  of  soul  and 
perfection  of  knowledge  that  was  in  them.  But 
the  leamed  languages,  aílter  all,  are  indispensable  to 
form  the  gentleman  and  the  scholar,  and  are  ivell 
worth  all  the  labour  that  they  have  cost  us,  pro- 
vided  they  are  valued  not  for  themselves  alone, 
which  would  make  a  pedant,  but  as  a  foundation 
for  further  acquirements.  The  foundation,  there- 
fore,  should  be  in  a  great  measure  hidden,  and  its 
solidity  presumed  and  inferred  from  the  strength, 
elegance,  and  convenience  of  the  superstructure. 
In  one  of  the  notes  to  a  formar  publication,  I  have 
quoted  an  oíd  writer,  who  observ^es,  *  that  we  fatten 
a  sheep  with  grass,  not  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop 
of  hay  from  his  back,  but  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
feed  US  with  mutton,  and  clothe  us  with  wooL' 
We  may  apply  this  to  the  sciences,  we  teach  a 
young  man  algebra,  the  mathematics,  and  logic, 
not  that  he  should  take  his  equations  and  paral- 
lelograms  into  Westminster  Hall,  ñor  bring  his  ten 
predicaments  to  the  House  of  Commons,  but  that 
he  should  bring  a  mind  to  both  these  places,  so  well 
stored  with  the  sound  principies  of  truth  and  of 
reason,  as  not  to  be  deceived  by  the  chicanery  oí 
the  bar,  ñor  the  sophistry  of  the  senate.  The  ac- 
quirements of  science  may  be  termed  the  armour 
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of  the  mind;  but  that  armour  «irould  be  wone 
than  useless,  that  cost  us  all  we  liad,  and  left  vm 
nothiug  to  defend. 

That  Í8  not  the  most  perfect  beauly,  which,  in 
\iublic  would  attract  the  greatcst  observation ;  ñor 
even  that  which  the  statuary  would  admit  to  be  a 
faultless  piece  of  clay,  kneaded  up  with  blood. 
But  that  is  true  beauty,  which  has  not  only  a  sub- 
itánea, but  a  spirit, — a  beauty  that  we  mus! 
lutimately  know,  justly  to  appreciate, — a  beauty 
lighted  up  in  conversation,  where  the  mind  shines, 
as  it  were,  through  its  casket,  where,  in  the  language 
of  the  poet,  '  the  eloquent  blood  spoke  iji  her  cheeks, 
and  so  distinctly  wrougkt,  that  we  might  almost  say 
her  body  thaught,^  An  order  and  a  mode  of  beauty, 
which,  the  more  we  know,  the  more  we  accuse 
ourselves  for  not  having  before  discovered  thoso 
thousand  graces  which  bespeak  that  their  owner 
has  a  soul.  This  is  that  beauty  wliich  never  cioys, 
possessing  charms,  as  resistless  as  ihe  fascinating 
Egypiian,  for  which  Antony  wisely  paid  the  bauble 
of  the  world — a  beauty  like  the  rising  of  bis  own 
Italian  suns,  always  cnchantiiig,  never  the  same. 


He  that  can  please  nobody,  is  not  so  much  to  be 
piüed,  as  he  that  nobody  can  please. 

Revengo  is  a  debt,  in  the  papng  of  which,  the 
areatest  knave  is  honest  and  sincere,  and,  so  far 
US  he  is  able,  punctual.  But  there  is  a  difíerence 
i)etween  a  debt  of  revengo,  and  every  oiher  debt. 
6y  paying  our  other  debts,  we  are  equal  with  all 
mankind ;  but  in  refusing  to  pay  a  debt  of  revengo, 
12» 
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we  are  superior.  Yet  it  must  be  confessed,  that  it 
Í8  much  less  difficult  to  forgive  our  enemies,  than 
our  friends  ;  and  if  we  ask  how  it  carne  to  pass  that 
Coriolanus  found  it  so  hard  a  task  to  pardon  Rome, 
the  aiiswer  is,  that  he  was  himself  a  Román. 

If  rich,  it  is  easy  enough  to  conceal  our  wealth ; 
but,  if  poor,  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  conceal  our 
povcrty.  We  shall  fínd  that  it  is  less  difficult  to 
hide  a  thousand  guineas,  than  one  hole  in  our  coat 

The  cynic  who  twitted  Arístippus,  by  observing, 
that  the  philosopher  who  could  diñe  on  herbs  might 
despise  the  company  of  a  king,  was  well  replied  to 
by  Aristippus,  when  he  remarked,  that  the  philo- 
sopher who  could  enjoy  the  company  of  a  king, 
might  also  despise  a  dinner  of  herbs. 

*  Non  prandcret  ólus  si  sciret  regibus  utV* 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  people  abus- 
ing  courtiers,  and  añecting  to  despise  courts  ;  yet 
most  of  these  would  be  proud  of  the  acquaintance 
of  the  one,  and  would  be  glad  to  Uve  in  the  other. 
The  history  of  the  Conclave  will  show  us  how 
ready  all  men  are  to  renounce  philosophy  for  the 
most  distant  probability  of  a  crown.  Whereas, 
Casimir  of  Poland,  and  Christina  of  Sweden,  are 
likely  to  remain  the  alpha  and  the  omega,  the  first 
and  the  last,  of  those  who  have  renounced  a  crown 
for  the  sake  of  philosophy. 

♦  He  would  not  diñe  en  kerbs^  if  V  eould  manage  kings 

•PüB. 
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Wan  are  to  the  body  politic,  what  drama  are  to 
tile  individual.  There  are  times  when  they  may 
prevent  a  sudden  death,  but  if  frequently  resorted 
t/),  or  long  persisted  in,  they  heighten  the  ener|(iea 
only  to  hasten  the  dissolution. 


It  has  been  shrewdly  said,that  when  men  abuse 
US,  we  should  suspect  ourselves,  and  when  they 
praise  us,  thero.  It  is  a  rare  instance  of  virtue  to 
despise  censure,  which  we  do  not  deserve;  and 
still  more  rare,  to  despise  praise,  which  we  do. 
BiU  the  integríty  that  lives  only  on  opinión,  would 
starve  without  it ;  and  that  theatrícal  kind  of  virtue, 
wnich  requires  publicity  for  its  stage,  and  an  ap- 
plauding  world  for  its  audience,  could  not  be  de- 
pended  on,  in  the  secrecy  of  solitude,  or  the  retire- 
ment  of  a  desert 

This  is  the  tax  a  man  must  pay  to  bis  virtuesh— 
they  hold  up  a  torch  to  bis  vices,  and  render  those 
frailties  notorious  in  him,  which  would  have  pasaed 
without  observation  in  another. 

Those  hypochondriacs,  who,  like  Herodius,  gíve 
up  thcir  whole  time  and  thoughts,  to  the  care  of 
their  health,  sacriñce  unto  life,  every  noble  purpose 
of  living  ;  striving  to  support  a  frail  and  feverish 
being  here,  they  neglect  an  hereafter ;  they  con- 
tmue  to  patch  up  and  repair  their  moulderíng 
tenement  of  clay,  regardless  of  the  immortal  ten- 
ant  that  must  8ur\dve  it ;  agitated  by  greater  fears 
than  the  apostle,  and  supported  by  none  of  his 
Aopes,  they  '  die  daily.' 
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Intiraacy  has  been  tbe  source  of  the  deadlies*^ 
énmity,  no  less  than  of  the  fírmést  friendabip  ;  like 
aome  mighty  rivers,  whicb  rise  on  the  same  motm- 
tain,  but  pursue  a  quite  contrary  course. 

The  intoxication  of  anger,  Vke  that  oí  the  grape, 
shows  US  to  others,  but  bidés  us  from  ourselves , 
and  we  injure  our  own  cause,  in  the  opinión  of  the 
world,  when  we  too  passionately  and  eagerly  de- 
fend  it ;  like  the  father  of  Virginia,  who  murdered 
bis  daughter  to  prevent  her  violation.  Neither  will 
all  men  be  disposed  to  view  our  quarrels  in  tbe 
same  light  that  we  do ;  and  a  man's  blindness  to 
bÍ3  own  defects  will  ever  increase,  in  proportion  as 
be  is  angry  witb  others,  or  pleased  with  himself. 

Falsehood,  like  a  drawing  in  perspective,  will 
not  bear  to  be  examined  in  evcry  point  of  view, 
because,  it  is  a  good  imitation  ortruth,  as  a  per- 
spective is  of  the  reality,  only  in  onét,  But  truth, 
like  that  reality,  of  which  the  perspective  is  the 
representation,  will  bear  to  be  scrutinized  in  ali 
points  of  view,  and  though  examined  under  every 
situation,  is  one  and  the  same. 


There  are  some  characters  whose  bias  it  is  im- 
possible  to  calcúlate,  and  on  whose  probable  con- 
duct  we  cannot  bazard  the  slightest  prognostica- 
tion ;  tliey  often  evince  energy  in  tbe  merest  tri- 
nes, and  appear  listless  and  irdifferent,  on  occa- 
sions  of  the  greatest  interest  and  importance  ;  one 
would  suppose  they  had  been  dipped  in  the  foun- 
tain  of  Hammon,  whose  waters,  according  to  Dio* 
donis,  are  cold  by  day,  and  hot  only  by  night  ^ 
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There  are  some  who  refuse  a  favour  so  gra* 
ciously,  as  to  please  us  even  by  the  rcfusal;  and 
there  are  others  who  confer  an  obligation  so  clura- 
sily,  that  they  please  us  less  by  the  measure,  tban 
they  disgust  us  by  the  manner  of  a  kindness,  as 
puzziiug  to  our  feelings,  as  the  politeness  of  one, 
who,  if  we  had  droppéd  our  handkerchief,  should 
present  it  unto  us  with  a  pair  of  tongs  í 

It  has  been  said,  that  the  retreat  shows  tho 
general,  as  the  reply  the  orator ;  and  it  is  partly 
true ;  although  a  general  would  rather  build  his 
fanie  on  his  ad  van  ees,  than  on  his  retreats,  and  on 
what  he  has  attained,  rather  than  on  what  he  has 
abandoned.  Moreau,  we  know,  was  famous  for 
his  retreats,  insomuch,  that  his  companions  in 
anns  compared  him  to  a  drum,  which  nobody  hears 
of,  except  it  be  heatcn.  But,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  the  merits  of  a  general  are  not  lo  be  appre- 
ciated  by  the  battle  alone,  but  by  those  dispositions 
that  preceded  it,  and  by  those  measures  that  fol- 
lowed  it.  Haniibal  knew  better  how  to  conquec, 
than  how  to  profitby  the  conquest;  and  Napoleón 
was  more  skilful  in  taking  positions,  than  in  main- 
taining  them.  As  to  reverses,  no  general  can 
presume  to  say  that  he  may  not  be  dpfeated  ;  but 
fie  can,  and  ought  to  say,  that  he  will  not  be  sur- 
prised^  There  are  dispositions  so  skijful,  that  the 
battle  may  be  considered  to  be  won  before  it  is 
fought,  and  the  campaign  to  be  decided,  even  bo 
fore  it  is  contested.  There  are  generáis  who  have 
accomplished  more  by  the  march,  than  by  the 
musket ;  and  Europe  saw  in  the  lines  ol"  Torres 
Yedras,  a  simple  telescope  in  the  hands  of  a  Wel- 
Ungton,  beeome  an  instrument,  more  fatol  and 
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destruetive  than  all  the  cannon  in  the  camp  of  hia 
antagonist. 


Expect  not  praise  without  envy  until  you  are 
dead.  Honours  bestowed  on  the  illustríous  dead« 
have  in  thém  no  admixture  of  envy ;  for  the  living 
pity  the  dead ;  and  pity  and  énvy,  like  oil  and 
vinegar,  assimilate  not : — 

*  TJrit  enimfulgore  suo  qui  pragravat  artes 
Infra  se posüaSf  exíinctus,  amabitur  ídem* 

Mental  pleasures  never  cloy ;  unlike  those  of  the 
body,  they  are  increased  by  repetition,  approved  of 
by  reflection,  and  strengthened  by  enjoyment. 

Those  who  have  resoiirces  within  themselves, 
who  can  daré  to  live  alone,  want  fríends  the  least, 
but  at  the  same  time,  know  how  to  prize  them  the 
roost.  No  company,  is  far  preferable  to  badj 
because  we  are  more  apt  to  catch  the  vices  of 
others  than  their  virtues^  as  disease  is  far  more 
contagious  than  health.  , 


It  is  belter  to  meet  danger  than  to  wail  for  it. 
He  that  is  on  a  leeshore  and  foresees  a  hurricane, 
stands  out  to  sea,  and  encounters  a  storm  to  avoid 
a  shipwreck.  And  thus,  the  legislator  who  meets 
some  evils,  half  subdues  them.  In  the  grievous 
dearth  that  visited  the  land  of  Egypt,  Joseph  fore- 
stalled  the  evil,  and  adopted  measures  that  pro- 
claimed  to  the  nation,  *  You  shall  not  feast,  in  ordei 
that  you  may  not  fast ;  and  although  you  must  sub- 

*  He  *tühoseproud  genius  soars  above  the  arts^ 
Biims  whUe  he  shines^  bui  dead^  is  loved  again. — ^Püb 
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mit  to  a  Bcareity,  you  shall  noC  endure  a  famÍBe.' 
And  those  very  persona  who  have  been  decried  by 
shortsighted  reasoners  in  this  country,  as  regraters 
and  monopolizers,  are,  in  times  of  real  defíciency, 
the  actual  Josephs  oí  the  land.  Like  the  prastih 
latares  in  the  camp  of  the  Romans,  they  spy  out 
the  nakedness  of  the  land  before  the  main  body 
are  advised  of  it,  and  by  raising  the  price  of  the 
commodity,  take  the  only  means  to  ensure  an  econ- 
omy  in  the  use  of  it. 


Louis  the  Fourteenth  baving  become  a  king  by 
the  death  of  his  roinister,  Mazarín,  set  up  the  trade 
of  a  conqueror  on  his  own  account.  The  devil 
treated  him  as  he  does  young  gamesters,  and  bid 
very  high  for  him  at  first,  by  granting  him  unexam- 
pled  succcss ;  he  fínished  by  punishing  him  with 
reverses  equally  unexampled.  Thus,  that  sun 
which  he  hsid  taken  for  his  device,  although  it  rose 
in  cloudless  majesty,  was  doomed  to  set  in  obscu- 
rity,  tamished  by  the  smoke  of  his  defeats,  and 
-  tinged  with  the  blood  of  his  subjects. 

It  is  an  oíd  saying,  that '  Truth  lies  in  a  well,'  but 
the  misfortune  is,  that  some  men  will  use  no  chain 
to  drawher  up,  but  that  which  is  so  long  that  it  is 
the  labour  of  their  Ufe  to  finish  it ;  or  if  they  Uve 
.  tQ  complete  it,  it  may  be  that  the  fírst  links  are 
eatén  up  byrust,  before  the  last  are  ready.  Others, 
on  the^  contrary,  are  so  indolent,  that  they  would 
attompt  to  draw  up  truth  without  any  chain,  or  by 
means  of  one  that  is  too  short.  Both  of  these  will 
miss  their  object.  A  wise  man  wiU  próvido  a 
chain  for  this  n^'cetsary  purpose,  thal  has  not  a  link 
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too  mnch,  ñor  a  link  too  little,  and  on  the  ñnt  be 
will  write  *  ars  hnga^*  and  on  Úie  last,  *vita  breviír*^ 

Doubt  is  the  vestibule  which  ali  must  pass, 
before  they  can  entcr  into  the  temple  of  wisdom ; 
therefore,  when  we  are  in  doubt  and  puzzle  out  the 
truth  by  our  own  exertions,  we  ha  ve  gained  a 
soraething  that  will  stay  by  us,  and  which  wili 
serve  us  again.  But,  if  to  avoid  the  trouble  ofthe 
search,  we  avail  ourselves  of  the  superior  Informa- 
tion of  a  friend,  such  knowledge  will  not  remain 
with  US ;  we  have  not  bought,  but  borrowed  it. 

Great  men,  like  cometa,  are  eccentric  in  their 
courses,  and  formed  to  do  extensivo  good,  by  modes 
unintelligible  to  vulgar  minds  Henee,  likc  those 
erratic  orbs  in  the  ñrmament,  it  is  their  fate  to  be 
miscomprehended  by  fools,  and  misrepresented  by  - 
knaves ;  to  be  abused  for  all  the  good  they  actually 
do,  and  to  be  accused  of  ills  with  which  they  have 
nothing  to  do,  neither  in  design  or  execution. 


Some  men  who  have  evinced  a  certain  degree  of 
wit  and  talent  in  prívate  companies,  fail  miserably 
when  they  attempt  to  appear  as  public  characters 
on  the  grand  theatre  of  human  life.  Great  men  in 
a  little  circle,  but  little  men  in  a  great  one,  they 
show  their  leaming  to  the  ignorant,  but  their  igno- 
ranee  to  the  leamed ;  the  powers  of  their  mind 
seem  to  be  parched  up  and  withcred  by  the  public 
gaze,  as  Welch  cascados  before  a  summer  sun, 
which,  by  the  by,  we  are  told,  are  vastly  fine  in 
the  winter,  when  nobody  goes  to  see  them. 

•  Art  is  long.  -  Püb.  t  Life  is  skort,^Vua» 
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Great  men  oílen  obtain  their  ends,  by  means 
heyjsiá  the  grasp  of  vulgar  intellect,  and  even  by 
methods  diainetrically  opposite  to  those  which  the 
multitude  would  pursue.  But,  to  eíTect  tbis,  be- 
speaks  as  profound  a  knowledge  of  mind,  as  that 
philosopher  evinced  of  matter,  wbo  fírst  produced 
ice  ty  the  agency  of  heat. 

Those  that  are  the  loudest  in  their  threats,  are 
the  weakest  in  the  execution  of  them.  In  spring- 
ing  a  mine,  that  which  has  done  the  most  extensivo 
mischief  makes  the  sinallest  report;  and  again,  if 
we  consider  the  eñect  of  lightning,  it  is  probable 
that  he  that  is  killed  by  it,  hears  no  noise ;  but  the 
thonderclap  which  folio  ws,  and  which  most  alarma 
ihe  ignorant,  is  the  surest  proof  of  their  safety. 


We  most  readily  forgive  that  attack,  which 
aíTords  us  an  opportunity  of  reaping  a  splendid  tri* 
umph.  A  wise  man  will  not  sally  forth  from  hii 
doors  to  cudgel  a  fool,  who  is  in  the  act  of  break« 
ing  his  Windows,  by  pelting  them  with  guineas. 

That  an  author's  work  is  the  mirror  of  his  mind, 
is  a  position  that  has  led  to  very  false  conclusions. 
If  Satán  himself  were  to  wríte  a  book,  it  would  be 
in  praise  of  virtue,  because  the  good  would  pur- 
chage  it  for  use,  and  the  bad  for  ostentation. 


It  Í9  not  known  where  he  that  invented  the 
plough  was  bom,  or  where  he  died ;  yet  he  has 
eíTected  more  for  the  happiness  of  the  world,  than 
the  whole  race  of  héroes  and  conquerors,  who 
havc  drenched  it  with  tears,  and  manured  it  with 
blood,  and  whose  birth,  parentage,  and  edoealioD 
13 
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have  been  handed  down  to  tis  with  a  precisión  pre 
dsely  proportionate  to  the  mischief  they  hava 
done. 

As  the  gout  seems  prívileged  to  attack  the  bodies 
of  the  weaUhy,  so  enniii  seems  to  exert  a  similat 
prerogative  over  their  minds.  I  should  considei 
the  middle  and  lower  classes,  in  this  countiy,  in  a 
great  measure  exempt  from  this  latter  malady  of 
tile  mind;  fírst,  because  there  is  no  vernacular 
ñame  that  fully  describes  it,  in  our  language  ;  and 
secondly,  because  we  shallfínd  it  difficult  to  explain 
this  disease  to  suchpersons ;  they  will  admit  how- 
ever,  that  they  have  sometimes  thought  a  rainy 
Sunday,  particularly  tedious  and  long.  In  the  con- 
stitution  of  our  nature,  it  so  happens,  that  pleasure 
cloys  and  hebetates  the  powers  of  enjoyment  very 
soon,  but  that  pain  does  not,  by  any  means,  in  an 
equal  proportion,  dull  the  powers  of  suffering.  A 
fit  of  the  toothache,  or  tho  tic  doloreux,  shall  conti- 
nue  their  attacks  with  slight  intermission  foi 
months,  and  the  last  pang  shall  be  as  acule  as  the 
first.  Again,  we  are  so  framed  and  fashioned,  thai 
our  sensations  may  continué  alive  for  years,  to  tor- 
ment,  after  they  have  been  dead  for  years,  to  tran- 
sport ;  and  it  would  be  wcll,  if  oíd  age,  which  has 
been  said  to  forbid  the  pleasures  of  youtU,  on 
penalty  of  death,  interdicted  us  also  from  those 
pains  which  are  unhappily  as  much  or  more  the  loi 
of  the  oíd  than  of  the  young.  The  cold  and  shri- 
velled  hand  of  time  is  doubly  industrious ;  he  not 
onlyplucks  up  ñowers,  bat  he  plants  thoms  in  their 
room  ;  and  punishes  the  bad,  with  the  recoUections 
of  the  past,  the  sufferings  of  the  present,  and  the 
snticipation  of  the  futuro,  untii  death  becomes  theii 
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only  Temedy,  because  life  batb  become  their  tolo 
disease.  If  tbese  observations  be  just,  tbeir  appli* 
catión  to  ennui,  our  present  subject,  is  obvious. 
For  be  that  does  labour  under  acute  pain,  will  be 
too  much  occupied  fór  ennui ;  and  be  tbat  doet 
not,  has  no  rigat  to  indulge  it,  because  he  is  not  in 
the  fruition  ot'  vivid  pleosure.  It  is  not  In  tba 
natura  oí  things  that  vivid  pleasure  sUould  conti- 
nué long ;  their  very  continuance  must  make  tbem 
cease  to  be  vivid.  Tberefore,  we  migbt  as  well 
suñer  ennui,  because  we  are  not  angela  but  men. 
Thcre  are  indeed,  some  spirits  so  ardent,  that 
change  of  employment  to  tbem  is  rest,  and  their 
only  fatigue  a  cessation  from  activity.  But,  even 
tbese,  if  they  make  pleasure  a  business,  will  be 
equally  subject  to  ennui,  with  more  pbilegmaric 
minds  ;  for  mere  pleasure,  altbough  it  may  refresh 
the  weary,  wearies  the  refreshed.  Gaming  has 
been  resorted  to  by  the  affluent,  as  a  refuge  frora 
ennui ;  it  is  a  mental  dram,  and  may  succeed  for  a 
moment,  but,  like  all  other  slimuli,  it  produces  indi- 
rect  debility ;  and  those  who  have  recourse  to  it, 
will  fínd  that  the  soutces  of  their  ennui  are  far 
more  inexhaustible  than  those  of  their  purse. 
Ennui,  perhaps,  has  made  more  gamblers  than  ava- 
nce, more  drunkards  than  thiist,  and  perliaps  as 
many  suicides  as  despair.     Its  only  cure*  is  the 

♦  It  wonld  seem  that  employincnt  Js  more  efficacions  in 
the  cure  of  ennui  than  society.  A  young  Hurón,  in  a  village 
near  Gtnebec,  emphatically  exclaunedto  an  English  travel- 
1er, '  On  s*ennuie  dans  le  villagc,  et  on  ne  s'ennuie  jamáis 
dans  le  bois.*  We  all  remember  the  instance  of  that  man 
of  rank  and  title,  who  destroyed  hiiuself  in  fiill  possession 
of  everj*  thingthat  could  make  life  desirable,  leaving  it  on 
recordj  that  he  comraitted  the  act,  only  because  he  was  tired 
ofputt  mg  on  his  clothes  in  the  moming,  and  takingthem  oí! 
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pursuit  oí  &ome  desirable  object ,  11*  thal  object  b« 
worthy  of  our  pursuit  and  our  desires,  tlio  prog- 
nostics  of  a  cure  are  still  more  favourable ; — if  the 
object  be  a  distant  one,  yet  afíbrding  constant 
opportunities  of  pursuit  and  advancement,  the  cure 
Í8  certain,  until  the  object  be  attained ; — but  if  that 
object  cannot  be  attained,  ñor  even  expectod,  until 
after  death,  ahhough  the  means  of  its  attainment 
must  last  as  long  as  our  Ufe,  and  occur  as  constantly 
as  the  moments  that  compose  it,  we  may  then 
exclaim  *  /  havefound^  with  more  cause  than  the 
philosopher,  and  seek  from  the  dying  Christian  an 
infallible  nostrum  for  all  the  evils  of  ennui. 

Heaven  may  have  happiness  as  utterly  unknown 
to  US,  as  the  gift  of  perfect  visión  would  be  to  a 
man  born  blind.  If  we  consider  the  inlets  of  plea- 
sure  from  ñve  senses  only,  we  may  be  sure  that 
the  same  being  who.  created  us,  could  have  given 
US  fíve  hundred if  he  had  pleased.  Mutual love,  puré 
and  exalted,  founded  ou  charms  both  mental  and 
corporeal,  as  it  constitutes  the  highest  happiness  on 
earth,  may,  for  any  thing  we  know  to  the  contrary, 
also  form  the  lowest  happiness  of  Heaven.  And 
it  would  appear  consonant  with  the  administration 
of  Providence  in  othcr  matters,  that  there  should 
be  such  a  link  between  earth  and  heaven  ;  for,  in 
all  cases,  a  chasm  seems  to  be  purposely  avoided. 

again  at  night ;  and  in  times  still  near  to  us,  Jobn  Mad- 
docks,  and  Menry  Gtuin,  Esq  of  Dublin  notoriety,  ihe  for- 
mer  in  the  olear  unincumbered  possession  of  six  thousand 

Eoiinds  per  annum,  and  both  oí  them  in  full  possession  of 
ealth  and  competence,  destroyed  themselves  for  no  othe; 
reason  but  because  they  were  tired  of  the  unvaried  repc 
titions  and  insipid  amusements  of  life. 
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*frudente  DeoJ*  Tbus,  the  material  world  hap  its 
hnks,  by  which  it  is  made  to  shake  hands,  ad  it 
were,  with  the  vegetable — the  vegetable  with  the 
animal — the  animal  with  the  intellectual — and  tho 
ínteilectual  with  what  we  roay  be  allowed  to  hopa 
of  ihp>  angelic. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  hear  directly 
opposite  accomits  of  the  same  countríes.  The 
diéerence  lies  not  in  the  reported,but  the  reiwrter 
Some  men  are  so '  imperious  and  overbearing  in 
theirdemeanour,that  they  would  represent  even  the 
islanders  of  Pelew,  as  insolent  and  extortionate  ; 
others  are  of  a  disposition  so  conciliatory  and 
unassuming,  that  they  would  have  little  that  was 
harsh  or  barbarous  to  record,  even  of  the  Mussul- 
mans  of  Constan tinople. 

It  would  be  very  unfortmiate  if  there  were  no 
other  road  to  Heaven  but  through  Hell.  Yet  thi« 
dangerous  and  impracticable  road  has  been  attempt^ 
ed  by  all  those  princes,  potentates  and  statesmen, 
who  have  done  evil,  that  good  might  come. 

Courage  is  incompatible  with  the  fear  of  death ; 
but  every  villain  fears  death ;  therefore  no  villain 
can  be  brave.  He  may  indeed  possess  the  cou- 
rage of  a  rat,  and  fight  with  desperation  when  dríven 
into  a  comer.  If  by  craft  and  crime  a  successful 
adventurer  should  be  enabled  to  usurp  a  kingdom, 
and  to  command  its  legions,  there  may  be  moments, 
when,  like  Richard  on  the  field  of  Bosworth,  or 
N^apoieon  on  the  plains  of  Marengc,  aü  must  hi 

*  ThtoueK  the  wisdom  of  God.    Pcb. 
13* 
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staked ;  an  awfiil  crisis,  when,  if  his  throne  be 
órertumed,  his  scañbld  must  rise  upon  its  ruiíis. 
Then,  indced,  though  the  cloud  of  battle  should 
lower  on  liis  hopes,  while  its  iron  hail  is  rattiing 
around  him,  the  greatest  coward  will  hardly^y, 
to  ensulre  that  death  which  he  can  jnly  escape  by 
facing.  Yet  the  glare  of  a  courage  mus  elicited 
by  danger,  where  fear  conquers  fear,  is  noi  to  be 
compared  to  that  Cahn  sunshiiie  which-  constantly 
cheers  and  illuminates  the  breast  of  him  who 
builds  his  confidence  on  virtuous  principies  ;  it  is 
ralher  the  transientand  evancscentlightningof  the 
storm,  which  derives  half  its  lustre  from  the  dark- 
ness  that  surrounds  it. 


The  absent  man  would  wish  to  be  thought  a  man 
of  talent,  by  affecting  to  forget  what  ali  others 
remember ;  and  the  antiquarian  is  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  thing,  by  remembering  what  all  others  have 
thought  proper  to  forget.  I  cannot  but  think  it 
would  much  improve  society,  first,  if  all  absent  men 
would  take  into  their  heads  to  turn  antiquarians ; 
and  next,  if  all  antiquarians  would  be  absent  men. 


To  know  a  man,  observe  how  he  mns  his  object, 
rather  than  how  he  loses  it ;  for,  when  we  fail,  our 
pride  supports  us,  when  we  succeed,  it  betrays  lis 


Strong  and  sharp  as  our  wit  may  be,  it  is  not  so 
strong  as  the  memory  of  fools,  ñor  so  keen  as  their 
resentment ;  he  that  has  not  strength  of  mind  to 
forgive,  is  by  no  means  weak  enough  to  forget ; 
and  it  is  much  more  easy  to  do  a  cruel  thing,  than 
lo  sa  V  a  se  ve  re  one. 
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In  literature,  it  is  very  dífficult  to  establish  a  ñame. 
Let  an  author's  firat  work  have  what  merít  it  may, 
he  will  lose,  if  he  prínts  it  himself ;  and  being  a 
novus  homo  in  literature,  his  only  chance  is  to  give 
his  first  edition  to  his  bookseller.  It  is  true  that 
the  bookseller  will  ofFer  terms  extremely  liberal  to 
those  who  have  established  a  reputation,  and  will 
lose  by  many,  who,  like  Scott,  have  written  spirít- 
edly  for  fame,  but  tamely  for  moñey.  But,  even  in 
this  case,  the  booksellers  have  no  right  to  complain ; 
for  these  calculating  Meecenases  ought  to  remem- 
ber,  that  if  they  pay  too  dearly  for  the  lees,  they 
had  the  first  squeezing  of  the  grapes  for  nothing.* 

In  addressing  the  multitude,  we  must  remember 
to  foUow  the  advice  that  Cromwell  gave  his  soldiers, 
*  fire  low.^  This  is  the  great  art  of  the  Methodists, 
*fa8  est  et  ab  hoste  doceri.'j  If  our  eloquence  be 
directed  above  the  heads  of  our  hearers,  we  shall 
do  no  execution.  By  pointing  our  arguments  hw, 
we  stand  a  chance  of  hittin^  their  hearts,  as  well 
as  their  heads,  In  addressing  angels,  we  could 
hardly  raise  our  eloquence  too  high  ;  but  we  must 
remember  that  men  are  not  angels.  Would  we 
warm  them  by  our  eloquence,  urdike  Mahomet't 
mountain,  it  must  come  down  to  them,  since  they 
cannot  raise  themselves  to  it.  It  must  come  home 
to  their  wants  and  their  wishes,  to  their  hopes  and 
their  fears,  to  their  families  and  their  fíresides. 
The  moon  gives  a  far  greater  light  than  all  the 
fíxed  stars  put  together,  although  sha  is  much 

*  Thoee  who  continué  to  write  after  their  wit  is  ezfaanit- 
ed,  may  be  compared  to  those  oíd  maids,  who  give  us  ont 
eup  of  good  tea,  but  all  the  rest  of  milk  and  water.- 

f  It  Í9  wise  to  Uam  of  our  enemUs, — Poi. 
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bmaller  than  any  of  them ;  tbe  reasoii  is,  that  the 
stars  are  superior  and  remote,  bul  the  moon  is  infe 
rior  and  contíguous, 

The  plamest  man  whó  pays  attention  to  women, 
will  sometimes  succeed  as  weli  as  tbe  handsomes) 
man  who  does  iiot.  Wilkes  bbserved  to  Lo/d 
Townsend,  *  You,  my  lord,  are  the  handsoínest 
man  in  the  kingdom,  and  1  the  plainest.  But  I 
would  give  your  lordship  half  an  hoiir's  start,  and 
yet  come  up  with  you  in  the  añections  of  any  wo- 
man  vve  both  wished  to  win ;  because  all  ihose 
attentions  which  you  would  omit  ou  the  score  of . 
fine  exterior,  1  should  be  obliged  to  pay,  ovving  lo 
the  defíciencies  of  mine.* 

Agricultureis  tho  most  certain  source  of  strength, 
wealih  and  independeiice.  Commerce  flourishes 
by  circumstancesprecarious,  conting^ent,transitory. 
almost  as  hable  to  chaii|j[e,  as  the  winds  and  waves 
that  waft  it  lo  our  shores.  She  may  well  be 
termed  the  younger  sister,  for,  in  all  emergencies, 
she  looks  to  agriculture,  both  for  deferice  and  for 
supply.  The  earth,  indeed,  is  doubly  grateful,  in- 
asinuch  as  she  not  only  repays  forty  fold  to  tbe 
cultivator,  but  reciprocaUy  iinproves  its  improver, 
rewarding  him  with  strength,  heaUh,  and  vigour. 
Agricuhure,  therefore,  is  the  true  officina  militum  ;* 
and  in  her  brave  and  hardy  peasantry,  she  oífers  a 
legitímate  and  trusty  sword,  to  those  rulers  that 
duly  appreciate  her  vahíe,  and  court  her  alliance. 
Ii  is,  hüwever,  more  easy  to  convert  hus!)aiuhnen 
inio  excellent  soldiers,  iban  to  imítate  Uomuhis, 
who  could  at  will  reconvert  them  again. — He  first 

•  Siorp.house  af  soldiers.     Píib. 
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nuralded  those  materials  that  conquered  the  world. 
a  peasantry  victorious  in  war,  laborious  in  peace, 
despisers  of  slotb,  prepared  to  reap  the  bloodless 
harvest  of  the  sickle,  after  having  secured  that  of 
*he  sword.  *  The  only  empioyinents,'  saya  Dion, 
*  that  Romulus  left  to  freemen,  were  agriculture  and 
warfare ;  for  he  observed  that  men  so  employed  are 
more  températe,  lesa  entangled  in  the  pursuits  of 
forbidden  love,  and  subject  to  that  kind  of  avance 
only,  which  leads  them  not  to  injure  one  another, 
but  to  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the 
enemy.  But  finding  that  each  of  these  occupa- 
tions,  sepárate  from  the  other,  is  imperfect,  and 
produces  murmurs  ;  instead  of  appointing  one  part 
of  the  men  to  till  the  earth,  and  the  other  to  lay 
waste  the  enemy*s  country,  according  to  the  insti- 
tution  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he  ordered  the  same 
^ersons  to  exercise  the  employments,  both  of  bus- 
bandmen  and  of  soldiers ;  and  aceustomed  them 
in  time  of  peace,  to  Uve  in  the  country  and  culti- 
vate  the  land,  except  when  it  was  necessary  for 
them  to  come  to  market,  upon  which  occasions 
they  were  to  meet  in  the  city  in  order  to  traffic ; 
and  to  that  end  he  appointed  a  market  to  be  held 
every  ninth  day.  In  time  of  war,  he  taught  them 
the  duty  of  soldiers,  and  not  to  yield  to  any  other, 
in  the  fatigues  or  advantages  that  attend  it.' 

Avarice  has  ruined  more  men  than  prodigality, 
and  the  blindest  thoughtlessness  of  expenditure 
has  not  destroyed  so  many  fortunes,  as  the  calcu* 
lating  but  insatiable  lust  of  accumulation. 

Some  reputed  saints  that  have  been  canonized, 
ought  to  have  been  cannonaded ;  and  some  reptUed 
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sinners  that  have  beea  cannonaded,  ougbt  to  haya 
been  canonized. 

To  be  satisfíed  witb  tbe  acquittal  of  tbe  world, 
thoagb  accompanied  with  tbe  secret  condemnation 
of  conscience,  is  tbe  mark  of  a  little  mind ;  but  it 
requires  a  soiü  of  no  common  stamp,  to  be  satis- 
fí^  witb  bis  own  acquittal,  and  to  despise  tbe  con- 
demnation of  tbe  world. 

An  Irisbman  fígbts  before  be  reasons,  a  Scotcb- 
man  reasons  before  be  ñgbts,  an  Englisbman  is  not 
particular  as  to  tbe  order  of  precedence,  but  will 
do  eitber  to  accommodate  bis  customers.  A 
modem  general  bas  said,  tbat  tbe  best  troops  would 
be  as  folio  ws :  án  Irisbman  balf  drunk,  a  Scotcb- 
man  balf  starved,  and  an  Englisbman  witb  bis  belly 
fuU. 


If  some  persons  were  to  bestow  one  balf  of  tbeir 
fortune  in  learning  bow  to  spend  tbe  otber  balf,  it 
would  be  money  extremely  well  laid  out.  He  tbat 
spends  two  fortunes,  and,  permitting  himself  to  be 
twice  ruined,  dies  at  last  a  beggar,  deserves  no 
commiseration.  He  bas  gained  neitherexperience 
from  trial,  ñor  repentance  from  reprieve.  He  bas 
been  all  bis  life  abusing  fortune  without  enjoying 
lier,  and  purcbasiiig  wisdom  witbout  possessing  bar. 

Relations  take  tbe  greatest  liberties,  and  give 
tbe  least  assistance.  If  a  stranger  cannot  help  us 
witb  bis  purse,  be  will  not  insult  us  witb  bis  com- 
ments ;  but  witb  relations,  it  mostly  bappens  tbat 
tbey  are  tbe  veriest  misers  witb  regard  to  tbeb 
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property,  bot  perfect  prodigili  in  Úie  artíoto  of 
advice. 

Aíler  hypocrites,  the  greatest  diipes  tlie  de? il 
has,  are  those  who  ezhaust  an  anxious  emtenco 
in  the  diaappointmento  and  vexations  of  businest» 
and  Uve  miserably  and  meanly,  only  to  die  mag- 
nifícently  and  rich.  For,  like  the  hypocrítes,  tha 
only  disinterested  action  these  men  can  acquse 
themselves  of,  is,  that  of  serving  the  devil  without 
receiving  his  wages ;  for  the  asaumed  formality  of 
the  one,  is  not  a  more  eñectual  bar  to  enjo3rment 
than  the  real  avarice  of  the  other.  He  that  stands 
every  day  of  his  Ufe  behind  a  counter,  until  he 
drops  from  it  into  the  grave,  may  negotiate  niany 
very  profitablo  bargains ;  but  he  has  made  a  single 
bad  one,  so  bad,  indeed,  that  it  counterbalances  ali 
the  rest ;  for  the  empty  foolery  of  dyiiig  rich,  he 
has  paid  down  his  health,  his  happiness,  and  his 
integríty ;  since  a  very  oíd  author  observes,  that 
*  as  mortar  sticketh  between  the  stones,  so  sticketh 
fraud  between  huying  and  selling*  Such  a  world- 
ung  may  be  compared  to  a  merchant,  who  should 
put  a  rich  cargo  into  a  vessei,  embark  with  it  him- 
self,  and  encounter  all  the  perils  and  privations  of 
the  sea,  aithough  he  was  thoroughly  convinced 
beforehand,  that  he  was  only  providing  for  a  ship- 
wreck,  at  Ihe  end  of  a  troublesome  and  tedious 
voyage 

Women  do  not  transgress  the  bounds  of  deco- 
rum  so  often  as  men  but  when  they  do,  they  go 
ffreater  lengths.  For  with  reason  some  what  weaker, 
they  have  to  contend  with  passions  tomewhal 
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strónger  ;  bosides^  a  female  by  arte  transgression 
forfeits  hcr  place  in  society  for  cver ;  if  once  sho 
falU,  il  is  the  fall  of  Lucifer.  It  is  hard,  indeed, 
that  the  law  of  opinión  should  be  most  se  ve  re  on 
that  sex  which  is  least  able  to  bear  it  ;  but  so  it  is, 
and  if  the  sentence  be  harsh,  the  suflerer  áhiould  be 
reniinded  that  it  was  passed  by  her  peers.  There- 
fore,  if  once  a  woman  breaks  through  the  barriera 
of  decency,  her  case  is  desperate  ;  and  if  she  gees 
greater  lengths  than  the  nien,  and  leaves  the  palé 
üfpropriety  yarM^r  behind  her,  il  is  becaiise  she  is 
aware  that  all  retum  is  prnhibited,  and  by  none  so 
strongly  as  by  her  own  sex.  We  may  also  add, 
that  as  inodesty  is  the  richest  ornanient  of  a  woinan, 
the  want  of  itis  her  greatest  deformity,  for  the  fv  t- 
ter  the  thing,  the  worse  will  cver  he  its  pervírsicn, 
and  if  an  ángel  falis,  the  trarmtion  must  be  to  a 
demon. 


Of  the  professions,  it  may  be  said,  that  soldiers 
are  becoming  too  popidar,  parsons  too  lazy,  physi- 
cians  too  mercenary,  and  lawyers  too  powerful. 

Most  men  abuse  courtiers,  and  affect  to  despise 
coiirts  ;  yet  most  men  are  proud  of  the  acquaint- 
ance  of  the  one,  and  would  be  glad  to  live  in  the 
otuer. 


Evils  are  more  to  be  dreaded  from  the  sudden- 
ness  of  their  atiack,  than  froin  their  magnitude,  or 
their  duration.  In  the  slorms  of  life,  those  that 
are  foreseen  are  half  overeóme,  bul  the  tiffoon  is  a 
just  cause  of  alarm  to  the  hehnsman,  pouuciug  OQ 
the  vessel,  as  an  eagle  on  her  prey. 
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Homer»  not  conteoted  with  raaking  hi»  haro 
invulnerable  every  where  but  in  tho  heel,  and  so 
swift  of  foot,  that  if  he  did  run  nobody  could  catch 
him,  completes  the  whole  by  makiiig  a  god  bis 
blacksmith,  «nd  coveríng  him,  like  a  rhinoceroa, 
with  a  coat  uf  mail  froin  a  superhiiman  manufac* 
tory.  With  all  thuse  advantages,  since  bis  object 
was  to  surpris9  hÍ8  readers,  he  should  have  mada 
hiti  buliy  a  coward,  rather  than  a  hero. 

Of  method,  this  may  be  said,  if  we  make  it  our 
slave,  it  Í8  well ;  but  it  is  bad  if  we  are  alavés  to 
method.  A  gentleman  c^ce  told  me,  that  ho  raade 
it  a  regular  rule  to  read  fífty  pages  every  day  of 
some  author  or  other,  and  on  no  account  to  fall 
ahort  of  that  number,  or  to  excecd  it.  1  silently 
set  him  down  fur  a  man  who  might  have  taate  to 
read  something  worth  wríting,  but  who  never  could 
have  genius  himself  to  write  ar.y  ihing  worth 
reading. 

Delibérate  with  caution,  but  act  with  decisión ; 
and  yield  with  graciuusness,  or  oppose  with  íirm- 


There  are  many  good-natured  feilows,  who  have 
paid  the  forfeit  of  their  Uve»  ^>  their  love  of  ban- 
tering  and  raillery.  No  doubt  they  have  had 
niuch  diversión,  but  they  have  purchased  it  too 
dear.  Although  their  wit  and  their  brilliancy  may 
have  been  often  extolled.  yct  it  has  at  last  been 
extinguished  for  ever ;  and  by  a  foe,  perhaps,  who 
has  neither  the  one  ñor  the  other,  but  who  íbund 
it  easior  to  point  a  sword  than  a  repartee.  I  have 
beard  of  a  man  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  who  had 
14 
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béan  a  long  time  very  mccessful  in  hunting  tha 
tiger.  Hi8  skill  gained  him  great  eclat,  and  ensured 
him  much  diversión ;  at  length  he  narro wly  escaped 
with  his  life ;  he  then  relinquiahed  the  sport,  with 
this  observation:  'Tiger  hunting  is  very  fine 
amusement,  so  long  as  we  hunt  the  tiger ;  but  it  is 
rather  awkward  when  the  tiger  takes  it  into  his 
head  to  hunt  us.'  Again,  this  skill  in  small  wit, 
like  skill  in  small  anns,  is  very  apt  to  boget  a  con- 
fídence  which  may  pro  ve  fatal  in  the  end.  We  may 
either  mistake  the  proper  moment,  for  even  cow- 
ards  have  their  fíghting  days,  or  we  may  mistake 
the  proper  man.  A  certain  Savoyard  got  his  live- 
lihood  by  exhibiting  a  monkey  and  a  bear ;  he 
gained  so  much  applause  from  his  tricks  with  the 
monkey,  that  he  was  encouraged  to  practise  some 
of  them  on  the*  bear ;  he  was  dreadfuUy  lacerated, 
and  on  being  rescued  with  great  difficulty  from  the 
gripe  of  Bruin,  he  exclaimed :  *  What  a  fool  was  I 
not  to  distinguish  between  a  monkey  and  a  bear ! 
A  bear,  my  friends,  is  a  very  grave  kind  of  person- 
age,  and  as  you  plainly  sée,  does  not  understand  a 
joke!' 


It  is  always  safe  to  learn,  even  from  our  ene- 
mies — seldom  safe  to  venture  to  instruct,  even  our 
friends. 


If  men  have  been  termed  pilgrims,  and  life  a 
joumey,  then  we  may  add,  that  the  Chrístian  pil- 
grimage  far  surpasses  all  others,  in  the  following 
important  particulars :  in  the  goodness  of  the  road, 
— ^m  the  beauty  of  the  prospects — ^in  the  excel- 
lence  of  the  compauy — and  in  the  vast  superiority 
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of  the  accommodation  pirovided  for  tlie  Chrístion 
trayeller,  whea  he  has  fíiiished  hia  coune. 

AU  who  have  been  great  and  good  wjthont 
Christianity,  would  have  been  much  greater  and 
better  with  it.  If  there  be  amongat  the  aons  of 
men,  a  single  exception  to  this  maxim,  the  divino 
Sócrates  may  be  allowed  to  put  in  the  strongest 
claim.  It  was  his  high  ambition  to  deserve,  by 
deeds,  not  by  creeds,  an  unrevealed  heaven ;  and 
by  works,  not  by  faith,  to  enter  an  unpromised 
land. 


Though  the  Godhead  were  to  reward  and  to 
exalt,  without  limit,  aiíd  without  end,  yet  the 
object  of  its  highest  favours  could  ncver  offend  the 
brightness  of  íus  eternal  majesty,  by  too  near  an 
approximation  to  it-,  for  the  difference  between 
the  Creator  and  the  created  must  ever  be  infinite, 
and  the  barrier  that  divides  thcm  insurmouñtable. 


Of  all  the  marvellous  works  of  the  Deity,  per- 
haps  there  is  nothing  that  angels  behold  with  such 
supreme  astonishment  as  a  proud  man. 

Vanity  finds  in  self-love  so  powerful  an  al^,  that 
it  storms,  as  it  were,  by  a  coup  de  main,  the  citadel 
of  our  heads,  where,  having  blinded  the  two  vxitch* 
men,  it  readily  descends  into  the  heart.  A  cox« 
comb  begins  by  determining  that  his  own  profession 
is  the  ñrst ;  and  he  fínishes,  by  deciding  that  he  is 
tlio  fírst  of  his  profession. 

A  poor  nation  that  relaxes  not  from  her  attitude 
of  defence,  is  less  likely  to  be  attacked,  though 
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narroanded  by  powerful  neighbours,  than  another 
nation  ivhicb  possesses  wealth,  commerce,  popula» 
tion,  and  all  the  sinews  oí  war,  in  far  greater  abun- 
dance,  but  unprepared.  For  tbe  more  sleek  tbe 
prey,  the  greater  is  tbe  temptation ;  and  no  wolf 
will  leave  a  sbeep,  to  diñe  npon  a  porcupine. 

Memory  is  the  fríend  of  wit,  but  the  treacherous 
ally  of  invention ;  there  are  many  books  that  owe 
their  success  to  two  things,  the  good  memory  of 
those  who  write  them,  and  the  bad  memory  of  thoee 
who  read  them.  ^ 

Suicide  sometimes  proceeds  frora  cowardice, 
but  not  always ;  for  cowardice  sometimes  prevents 
it ;  since  as  many  live  because  they  are  afraid  to 
die,  as  die  because  they  are  afraid  to  live. 

We  submit  to  the  society  of  those  that  can 
inform  us,  but  we  seek  the  society  of  those  whom 
we  can  inform.  And  men  of  genius  ought  not  to 
be  chagrined  if  they  see  themselves  neglected. 
For,  when  we  communicate  knowledge,  we  are 
raised  in  our  own  estimation,  but  when  we  receive 
it,  we  are  lowered.  That,  therefore,  which  lias 
been  observed  of  treason,  may  be  said  also  of 
talent,  we  love  instruction,  but  hate  the  instructor, 
and  use  the  light,  but  abuse  the  lantern. 


Vice  stings  us  even  in  our  pleasures,  but  virtue 
consoles  üs  even  in  our  pains. 

There  are  four  classes  of  men  in  the  world: 
first,  those  whom  every  one  would  wish  to  talk  to 
and  whom  every  one  does  talk  of ; — ^those  are 
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cbat  sniall  minority,  that  constitute  tlie  ¿real 
Secondly,  those  whom  no  one  wishes  to  talk  to, 
and  whom  no  one  does  talk  of; — these  are  tho 
vaat  majority,  that  constitute  the  little.  The  third 
class  Í8  niade  up  of  those  whom  every  bod}'  talks 
of,  but  nobody  talks  to; — ^these  constitute  the 
knaves.  And  tho  fourtli  is  composed  of  those 
whom  every  body  talks  to,  but  whom  nobody  talka 
of ;  and  these  constitute  the  fools. 


He  that,  like  the  wife  of  Cesar,  is  above  suspi- 
cion,  is  alone  the  fíttest  person  to  undertake  the 
noble  and  adventurous  task  of  diverting  the  shafts 
of  calumny  from  him  who  has  been  wounded  wiih- 
out  cause,  has  fallen  without  pity,  and  cannot 
stand  without  help.  Il  is  the  possessor  of  unblem- 
ished  character  alone,  who,  on  such^n  occasion, 
may  daré  to  stand,  like  Moses,  in  the  gap,  and  stop 
the  plague  of  detraction,  unlil  Truth  and  Time 
those  slow  but  steady  friends,  shall  come  up,  to 
vindícate  the  protected,  and  dignify  ihe  protector 
A  good  character,  therefore,  is  carefully  to  be  main- 
tained  for  the  sake  of  others,  if  possible,  more  than 
our;$elvcs ;  it  is  a  coat  of  triple  steel,  giving  secu- 
rity  to  the  wearer,  protection  to  the  oppressed,  and 
inspiring  the  óppressor  with  awe. 


Courage  is  generosity  of  the  highest  order,  for 
the  brave  are  prodigal  of  the  most  precious  things. 
Our  blood  is  nearer  and  dearer  to  us  than  our 
money,  and  our  life  than  our  estáte.  Women  are 
more  taken  with  courage  than  with  generosity,  for 
it  has  aU  the  merits  of  its  sister  virtue,  with  the 
14* 
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addition  of  the  most  dUinterestod  derotedness, 
ftod  powerñii  prutection;  Grenerositv  entere  so 
mtich  into  the  constitution  of  courage,  that,  urith 
the  exceptioa  of  the  great  Duke  of  Marlborough/ 
wa  Bhall  hardly  find  an  instance  of  undaunted 
peinonal  bravery,  coexisting  in  the  same  breast, 
with  great  avance.  The  self-denial  of  Chrístianity, 
the  magnanimity  of  chivalry,  all  that  is  splendid 
in  history,  or  captivating  in  romance,  seems  to 
have  been  made  up  of  courage,  or  génerosity,  or 
of  both.  In  fact,  truc  courage,  well  directed, 
can  neither  be  overpaid  ñor  overpraised.  A  hero 
Í8  not  composed  of  common  materials  ;  his  ex- 
pense is  hazard,  his  coin  is  blood,  and  out  of  the 
very  impossibilities  of  the  coward  he  cuts  a  peril- 
ous  harvest  with  the  sword.  We  cannot  aspire  to 
80  high  a  character  on  cheaper  terms,  otherwise 
Faistaff's  soldiers  might  be  allowed  their  claim, 
since  they  were  afraid  of  nothing,  but  danger.  It 
is  unfortunate,  however,  that  presence  of  mind  is 
always  most  necessary,  when  absence  of  body 
would  be  most  desirable  ;  and  there  is  this  paradox 
in  fear,  he  is  most  likely  to  insoire  it  in  othere,  who 
has  none  himself. 


Natural  good  is  so  intimately  connected  with 
moral  good,  and  natural  evil  with  moral  evil,  that  I 
am  as  certain  as  if  I.  heard  a  voice  from  Tieaven 
proclaim  it,  that  God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue. 

•  At  a  certain  diplomaticdinner,  where  there  were  many 
foreigTiers  of  distinction,  the  dake  gave  for  a  toast,  *  My 
cjueen.*  One  of  ihe  party,  who  sat  nexi  to  Prince  Eugené. 
inquired  of  him,  in  a  whisper, '  what  (^ueen  his  grace  han 
inven.'  '  I  know  of  noqueen  that  is  his  parficnlai  favour- 
ite«*  replicd  the  priiice,  *  except  it  be  regina  jteeun\a.* 
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He  has  leamed  much,  and  hai  not  lived  in  rm^ 
who  has  practically  discovered  the  most  strict  and 
necessary  connexion  that  does,  and  will  evor  exisi, 
bctween  vice  ancl  misery,  virtue  and  happineas. 
rhe  greatest  miracle  that  the  Almighty  coiüd  por* 
form,  would  be,  to  make  a  bad  man  happy,  even  in 
heaven  ;  he  must  unparadise  that  blessed  place  to 
accomplish  it.  In  its  primary  signifícation,  ali  vice, 
that  is,  all  excess,  brings  oñ  its  own  punishmeni, 
even  here.  By  certain  fíxed,  settled,  and  estab- 
lished  laws  oí  Him  who  is  the  God  of  Nature, 
excess  of  every  kind  destroys  that  constitution, 
which  temperance  would  preserve.  The  deban- 
chee  ofiers  up  his  body  a  '  Hving  sacrifice^  to  sin. 

To  know  exactly  how  much  mischief  may  be 
ventured  upon  with  impunity,  is  knowledge  suffi- 
cient  for  a  little  great  man. 

Logic  is  a  large  drawor,  containing  some  useful 
instrumems,  and  many  more  that  are  superíiuous. 
A  wise  man  will  look  into  it  for  two  purposes,  to 
avail  himself  of  those  Instruments  that  are  really 
useful,  and  to  admire  the  ingcnuity  with  which 
those  that  are  not  so,  are  assorted  and  arranged. 

Some  have  wondered,  that  disputes  about  opin- 
ions  should  so  often  cnd  in  personalities ;  but  the 
fact  is,  that  such  disputes  begin  with  personalities, 
for  our  opinions  are  a  part  of  ourselves. 


Many  who  ñnd  the  day  too  long,  think  life  too 
short ;  but  short  as  life  is,  some  fínd  it  long  enough 
to  ouüive  their  charactors,  their  constHutions,  anid 
thoir  estates. 
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As  he  gives  proof  of  s  soimd  and  vigoróos  boñy, 
that  accidentaliy  transgressinff  tho  line  oí  demar- 
cation,  is  confíned  to  iSe  pest-nouse,  and  at  the  cnd 
of  his  quarantinOy  comes  out  without  being  infected 
by  the  plague,  so  he  that  can  lire  in  eonrtSy  those 
hospitals  of  intellectual  disease,  without  being  con- 
taminated  by  foily  or  corruption,  gives  equal  proof 
of  a  sound  and  vigorous  niind.  But,  as  no  one 
thinks  80  raeanly  of  a  conjurer  as  his  own  zany, 
so  none  so  thoroughly  despise  a  court,  as  thoso 
who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  it,  particularly 
if  to  that  acquaintance  they  also  add  due  know- 
ledge  of  themselves ;  for  many  have  retired  in 
disgust  from  a  court  which  theyfelt  they  despised, 
to  a  solitude  which  they  meTGlyjancied  they  could 
enjoy,  only,  like  Charles  the  Fifth,  to  repent  of 
their  repentance.  Such  persons,  sick  of  others, 
yet  not  salisfíed  with  themselves,  have  closed  each 
eventless  day,  with  an  anxious  wish  to  be  liberated 
from  so  irksonfe  a  hberty,  and  to  retire  from  ^o 
melancholy  a  retirement;  for  it  requires  less 
strength  of  mind  to  be  dissatisfíed  with  a  court,  than 
to  be  contented  with  a  cloistcr,since,to  be  disgusted 
wilh  a  court,  it  is  only  necossary  to  be  acquainted 
with  courtiers ;  but  to  enjoy  a  cloister,  we  must 
have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  ourselves. 

Oceans  of  ink,  rcams  of  paper,  and  disputes  infi- 
nite, might  have  been  spared,  if  wranglers  had 
avoided  lighting  the  torch  of  strife  at  the  wrong  end ; 
since  a  tenth  part  of  the  pains  expended  in  attempt- 
ing  to  prove  the  why,  the  where,  and  the  when, 
certain  events  have  happened,  would  have  been 
more  than  suíficient  to  prove  that  they  never  kap» 
petted  al  aJl 
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The  most  admired  statues  of  the  Pagan  deiiies, 
were  produced  in  an  age  of  general  infídelity ;  and 
the  Romana,  when  sincere  believers  in  their  mytho- 
logy,  had  not  a  single  god  tolerably  executed ;  yet 
Séneca  observes  that  Üiese  primitive  ^Jietiles  dei* 
these  gods  of  clay,  were  much  more  propitious 
than  those  of  marble,  and  were  worshipped  with  an 
adoration  more  ardent  and  sincere.  Something 
similar  to  what  happened  to  the  religión  of  impe- 
rial, has  s'nce  happened  to  that  of  pontifical  Rome. 
Formerly,  ihat  altar  was  contented  with  utensiis  of 
wood,  and  of  lead,  but  its  rites  were  administered 
by  an  Austin  and  a  Chrysostom — ^priests  of  gold ! 
Things  are  now  reversed  ;  the  altar  of  St.  Peter, 
says  Jortin,  has  golden  utensiis,  but  haden  priests  ! 


It  rarely  happens,  that  the  finest  wríters  are  the 
most  capablo  of  teaching  others  their  art.  If 
Shakspeare  himself  had  been  condemned  to  wríte 
a  system  of  metaphysics  explanatory  of  his  magic 
influence  over  all  the  passions  of  the  mind,  it 
would  have  been  a  dull  and  unsatisfactory  work ; 
a  heavy  task,  both  to  the  reader  and  to  the  writer. 
All  preceptors,  therefore,  should  have  that  kind  of 
genius  descríbed  by  Tacitus,  '  equal  to  their  busi- 
ness,  but  not  above  it ;'  a  patient  industry,  with 
competent  erudition ;  a  mind  depending  more  on 
its  correctness,  than  its  originality,  and  on  its 
memory,  rather  than  on  its  inventicHi.  If  we  wish 
to  cut  glass,  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  diamond ; 
but  if  it  be  oür  task  to  sever  iron  or  lead,  we  must 
make  use  of  a  much  coarser  instrument.  To  sen- 
tence  a  man  of  true  genius  to  the  dnidgery  of  a 
■chool,  is  to  put  a  racehorse  in  a  mili. 
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flistrionic  talent  is  not  so  rare  a  gift  as  some 
imagine :  it  is  both  overrated  and  overpaid.  That 
the  requisites  for  a  ñrstrate  actor  demand  a  com- 
bination  not  easily  to  be  found,  is  an  erroneous 
assumption,  ascribable,  perhaps,  to  the  folio wing 
causes :  the  márket  for  this  kind  of  talent  must 
always  be  understocked,  because  very  few  of  those 
who  are  really  qualifíed  to  gain  theatrical  fame, 
will  condescend  to  start  for  it.  To  succeed,  the 
candidate  must  be  a  gentleman  by  nature,  and  a 
scholar  by  education ;  there  are  many  who  can 

Í'ustly  boast  of  this  unión,  but  out  of  that  many, 
low  few  are  there  that  would  seek  or  desire  the- 
atrical celebrity.  The  metropolitan  theatre,  therc- 
fore,  can  only  be  recruited  from  the  best  samples 
which  the  provincial  theatres  will  afíbrd,  aud  this 
is  a  market,  abundant  as  to  quantity,  but  extremely 
defícient  as  to  quality.  Johnson  told  Garríck  that 
he  and  his  profession  were  mutually  indebted  to 
each  other:  *Your  profession,'  said  the  doctor, 
*  has  made  you  rich,  and  you  have  made  your  pro- 
fession respectable.'  Such  men  as  Smith,  Garrick, 
Kemble,  and  Young,  might  do  honour  to  any  pro- 
fession, and  would,  perhaps,  have  succeeded  in 
any ;  but  their  attempting  success  in  this  depart- 
ment  is  muchmore  extraordinarythan  their  attaining 
it ;  in  general,  those  who  possess  the  necessary 
qualifications  for  an  actor,  also  feel  that  they  de- 
serve  to  be  something  better,  and  this  feeling  dic- 
tates  a  more  respectable  arena.  Neither  is  the 
title  to  talent  bestowed  by  the  suffrages  of  a  metro- 
politan audience  always  unequi vocal. — Such  an 
audience  is  indeed  a  tribunal  from  which  an  actor 
has  no  appeal ;  but  there  are  many  causes  which 
conspire  to  warp  and  to  bias  its  judgment  *,  and  it 
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often  bappem,  that  it  U  more  difficult  to  please  a 
eountry  audienee,  than  a  London  one.  In  a  coun- 
try  theatre,  there  is  nothing  to  bribe  our  decisión» ; 
the  principal  .actor  is .  badly  supported,  and  must 
depend  solely  on  himself.  In  a  London  theatre« 
the  blaze  of  light  and  beauty,  the  splendour  of  tke 
scenery,  the  skill  of  the  orchestra,  are  all  adsciti- 
tious  attractions,  acting  as  avant  couriers  for  the 
performer,  and  predisposing  us  to  be  pleased.  Add 
to  this  that  the  extended  magniñcence  of  a  metro* 
politan  stage  defends  the  actor  from  that  micro- 
scopio scnitiny,  to  which  he  must  subrait  in  the 
eountry.  We  should  also  remember,  that  at  times 
it  requircs  more  courage  to  praise,  than  to  censure, 
and  the  metropolitan  actor  will  always  have  this 
advantage  over  the  provincial,  if  we  are  pleased, 
our  taste  is  flattered  in  the.  one  instance,  but  sus- 
pected  in  the  other. 

Envy,  if  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  bright- 
ness  of  another's  prosperity,  like  the  scorpion, 
conñned  within  a  circle  of  fíre,  will  sting  itself  to 
death. 

We  should  not  be  too  niggardly  in  our  praise, 
for  men  will  do  more  to  support  a  character,  than 
to  raise  one. 

There  are  no  two  things  so  much  talked  of,  and 
so  seldom  seen,  as  virtue  and  the  funds. 

The  depravity  of  human  nature  is  a  favonrite 
topic  with  the  priests,  but  they  i^ill  not  brook  that 
the  laity  should  descant  upon  it:  in  this  respeot 
they  may  be  eompaxeá  to  those  hnsbands  who 
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freely  abuse  tbeir  own  wives,  but  are  ready  to  eiM 
the  throats  of  any  other  man  wbo  does  so. 

If  you  cannot  avoid  a  quarrel  with  a  blackguard, 
]et  your  lawyer  manage  it,  rather  tban  yourself. 
No  man  sweeps  bis  own  cbimney,  but  employs  a 
cbimney-sweeper,  wbo  bas  no  objection  to  (urty 
work,  because  it  is  bis  trade* 

It  is  easier  to  pretend  to  be  wbat  you  are  not, 
tban  to  bidé  wbat  you  really  are  ;  be  tbat  can  ac- 
complisb  botb,  bas  liltle  to  leam  in  bypocrisy. 


In  any  public  scbeme  or  project,  it  is  advisable 
tbat  tbe  proposer  or  projector  sbould  not  at  fírst 
present  himself  to  tbe  public  as  tbe  solé  mover  in 
tbe  aíTair.  His  neigbbours  will  not  like  bis  ego- 
tism,  if  be  be  at  all  ambitious,  ñor  will  tbey  willingly 
co-operate  in  any  tbing  tbat  may  place  an  equal  a 
single  step  above  tbeir  own  beads.  Dr.  Franklin 
was  tbe  projector  of  many  useful  institutions  in 
the  infant  state  of  America.  He  attained  bis 
object,  and  avoided  envy,.for  he  himself  informs 
US,  tbat  his  secret  was,  to  propose  the  measure  at 
first,  not  as  originating  in  himself  alone,  but  as  the 
joint  recommendation  of  a  few  friends.  Tbe  doc- 
tor was  no  stranger  to  the  workings  of  the  human 
heart  ;  for  if  his  measures  had  failed,  their  failure 
would  not  be  attributed  to  him  alone,  and  if  they 
succeeded,  some  one  else  would  claim  the  merit 
of  being  the  first  planner  of  them.  But  wbenever 
this  happens,  ihe  original  projector  will  be  sure  to 
gain  from  the  envy  of  mankind,  tbat  justice,  which 
be  must  not  expect  from  tbeir  gratitude ;  for  all 
the  rest  of  the  members  will  not  patiently  see  an- 
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otHer  run  away  with  the  merit  of  that  plan,  which 
originated  in  the  fírst  projector  alone,  who  will, 
therefore,  bfe  sure  to  reap  his  full  due  of  praise  in 
the  end,  and  with  th^t  interest  which  mankiud  will 
always  cheerfuUy  pay,  not  so  rauch  for  the  justice 
of  rewarding  the  diífident,  as  for  the  pleasure  of 
lowering  the  vain. 

Soino  well  meaning  Christians  tremble  for  their 
salvation,  because  ihey  have  never  gone  through 
that  valley  of  tears  and  of  sorrow,  which  they 
have  been  taught  to  consider  as  an  ordeal  that  must 
be  passcd  through.  before  they  can  arrive  at  regen- 
eration  :  to  satisfy  such  minds,  it  may  be  observed, 
that  the  slightest  sorrow  for  sin  is  sufficient,  if  it 
produce  amendment,  and  that  the  greatest  is  insuf- 
ficient,  if  it  do  not.  Therefore,  by  their  own  fruits 
let  them  prevé  themselves  ;  for  some  soils  will  take 
the  good  seed,  without  being  watered  by  tears,  or 
harrowed  up  by  afiiiction. 

Shakspeare,  Butler,  and  Bacon,  have  rendered 
it  extremely  diíHcult  for  all  who  come  after  them, 
to  be  sublime,  witty,  or  profound. 

If  you  have  cause  to  suspectthe  integrity  of  one 
with  whom  you  must  have  dealings,  take  care  that 
you  have  no  communication  with  him,  if  he  has  his 
friend  and  you  have  not ;  you  are  playing  a  dangerous 
game,  in  which  the  odds  are  two  to  one  against  you. 

Wlitsm  the  Methodists  ñrst  decide  on  the  doctrine 

they  approve,  and  then  choose  súch  pastors  as  they 

know  will  preach  no  other,  they  act  as  wisely  as 

a  patient,  who  shonld  send  for  a  physician,  aad 

15 
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dien  prescribe  to  him  what  medicines  be  ouglit  to 
tdyise. 

A  necessitous  man,  who  gives  costly  dinners. 
pays  large  sums  to  be  laághed  at. 

Examinations  are  formidable,  eren  to  the  best 
preparad,  for  the  greatest  fool  may  ask,  more  than 
the  wisest  man  can  answer. 

It  is  better  to  have  recourse  to  a  quack,  if  he 
can  cure  our  disorder,  although  he  cannot  eicplain 
it,  than  to  a  physician,  if  he  can  explain  our  disease, 
but  cannot  cure  it.  In  a  certain  consultation  of 
physicians,  they  all  difíered  about  the  nature  of 
an  intermittent,  and  all  of  them  were  ready  to 
define  the  disorder.  The  patient  was  a  king.  At 
length  an  empiric,  who  had  been  called  in,  thus  in- 
terposed  :  '  Gentlemen,  you  all  seem  to  diñfer  about 
the  nature  of  an  intermittent,  permit  me  to  explam 
it :  an  intermittent,  gentlemen,  is  a  disorder  which 
I  can  cure,  and  which  you  cannot.' 

It  is  a  serious  doubt,  whether  a  wise  man  ought 
to  accept  of  a  thousand  years  of  life,  even  provided 
that  those  three  important  advantages  of  health, 
youth,  and  riches,  coidd  be  securely  guarantied 
unto  him.  But  this  is  an  ofier  that  can  never  be 
refused,  for  it  will  never  be  made.  Taking  things 
as  they  really  are,  it  must  be  confessed  that  life, 
after  forty,  is  an  anti-climax,  gradual  indeed,  and 
progressive  with  some,  but  steop  and  rapid  with 
otliers.  It  woidd  be  well  if  oíd  age  diminished 
our  perceptibilities  to  pain,  in  the  same  proportion 
that  it  does  our  sensibilities  to  pleasure  ;  and  if  life 
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has  been  termed  a  feast,  those  favoured  fe  w  are  tbe 
inost  fortúnate  guests,  who  are  not  compelled  to  sit 
at  the  table,  wben  tliey  can  no  longer  partake  of 
tbe  banquet.  Tbe  misfortune  is  tbat  body  and 
mind,  like  man  and  wife,  do  not  always  agree  to 
die  together.  It  is  bad  wben  tbe  mind  sm'vives  the 
body  ;  and  worse  still  wben  tbe  body  survives  the 
mind ;  but,  wben  botb  tbese  survive  our  spirits,  our 
bopes,  and  our  bealtb,  tbis  is  worst  of  all. 

As  some  consolation  for  tbe  fears  of  the  brave, 
and  the  follies  of  tbe  wise,  let  us  reñect  on  the 
magnanimity  tbat  has  been  displayed  by  tbe  weak, 
and  tbe  disinterestedness  tbat  has  been  evinced  by 
tbe  mistaken ;  by  those  who  have  indeed  grossly 
erred,  but  have  nobly  acted.  Tbis  reflection  will 
increase  our  veneration  for  virtue,  wben  even  its 
shadow  has  produced  substantial  good,  and  uncon- 
querable  heroism  ;  since  a  phantom,  wben  mis- 
taken for  hcTi  has  been  pursued  witb  an  ardour  tbat 
gathered  forcé  frora  opposition,  constancy  from  per- 
secution,  and  victory  from  death. 


There  is  tbis  difference  between  happiness  and 
wisdom  ;  he  tbat  tbinks  himself  the  bappiest  man, 
refdly  is  so ;  but  he  tbat  tbinks  himself  the  wisest, 
is  generally  the  greatest  fool. 


Arístotle  has  said,  tbat  man  is  by  nature  a  social 
animal,  and  be  mighthave  added,  a  selñsb  one  too. 
Heroism,  self-denial  and  magnanimity án  all  instan- 
ees,  where  tbey  do  not  spring  from  a  principie  of 
religión,  are  but  splendid  altars  on  whicb  we  sacri« 
fice  one  kind  of  self-iove  to  anoiher.  1  tbink  it  Ib 
Adam  Smith  who  has  ohservcd,  thct  ¡f  a  man  in 
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Europe  were  to  go  to  bed  with  the  conviction  that 
at  the  hour  of  twel?e  on  the  following  moraing,  the 
whole  empire  of  China  would  be  swallowed  up  by 
an  earthquake,  it  would  not  disturb  his  night's  rest, 
80  much  as  the  certainty,  that,  at  the  same  hour, 
he  himself  would  be  obliged  to  undergo  the  ampu- 
tation  of  his  little  ñnger.  It  seeros  to  be  a  law  of 
our  nature,  intended  perhaps  for  our  preservation, 
that  little  evils,  coming  home  to  ourselves,  should 
afíect  US  more  than  great  evils,  at  a  distance,  hap- 
pening  to  others ;  but  they  must  be  evils  that  we 
cannot  prevent,  and  over  which  we  have  no  control ; 
for  perhaps,  there  is  no  man  who  would  not  lose  a 
little  finger  to  save  China.  It  has  been  also 
remarked,  that  if  a  state  criminal  were  to  be  exe- 
cuted  opposite  the  doors  of  the  theatre,  at  the  mo- 
ment  of  the  performance  of  the  deepest  tragedy, 
the  emptiness  of  the  house,  and  the  sudden  aban- 
donment  of  the  seats,  would  immediately  testify, 
how  much  more  we  are  interested  by  witnessing 
real  misery  than  artificial.  The  result  of  such  an 
experiment  would  probably  be  this,  that  the  galle- 
ries  would  be  whoUy  desertad,  and  the  boxes  in 
part,  but  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  portion 
of  the  audience  in  the  pit  would  keep  their  stations  ; 
for  the  extremes  of  luxury,*  on  the  one  hand,  and 

*  It  was  from  the  pavilion  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment 
that  the  Fourteenth  Louis  sent  out  his  ordersfor  the  devas- 
tation  of  the  whole  Palatinate ;  and  it  was  from  ihe  bowl 
and  the  banquet,  that  Ñero  issued  íorth  to  fiddle  lo  the 
flames  of  Rome;  and,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  from  the 
loathsome  bed  of  a  most  foul  and  incurable  disease  iha 
Hcrod  decreed  the  assassination  of  the  Jewish  nobility; 
and  Tippoo  Saib  orderedthe  murder  of  a  corps  of  Chris- 
tian  slaves,  the  most  cruel  act  of  his  cruel  life,  at  a  moment 
when  he  iustly  aniicipated  his  owp  death,  aad  the  confla- 
gration  of  his  capital. 
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of  misery  on  the  other,  have  a  de  cided  téiv^ncy  to 
barden  the  human  mind :  the  middle  class,  inas- 
much  as  it  is  equally  removed  from  both  these 
extremes,  seems  to  be  that  particular  merídian, 
under  which  all  the  kindlier  aífections,  and  the  finer 
sensibilities  of  our  n ature  most  readily  flourish  and 
abüund.  Even  if  the  theatre  were  wholly  emptied 
on  such  an  occasion  as  that  which  I  have  noticed 
above,  it  would  not  appear  that  we  shonld  be  war- 
ranted  in  affirming,  that  we  are  creatures  so  consti- 
tuted  as  to  derive  happiness,  not  only  from.  our  own 
pleasures,  but  from  another's  pains.  For  sympa- 
thy,  in  some  temperaments,  will  produce  the  same 
conduct  with  insensibility  in  others,  and  the 
eifects  will  be  similar,  although  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce them  will  be  opposite.  The  famous  *  amo- 
teur  Anglais^  who  crossed  the  channel  to  witness 
an  execution  at  París,  was  never  suspected  of  a 
want  of  feeling ;  but  the  servant  girl,  recorded  by 
Swifi,  who  walked  seven  miles  ina  torrent  of  rain, 
to  see  a  criminal  hanged,  and  returned  crying  and 
sobbiiig  because  the  man  was  reprieved,  may  with- 
out  any  breach  of  Christian  charity,  be  accused  of 
a  total  want  of  compnssion  and  bentvolence. 

Analogy,  although  it  is  not  infallible,  is  yet  that 
telescope  of  the  mind  by  which  it  is  marvellously 
assisted  in  the  discovery  of  both  physical  and 
moral  truth.  Analogy  has  much  in  store  for  men; 
but  babes  require  milk,  and  there  may  be  intellec- 
tual  food  which  the  present  state  of  society  is  not 
fit  to  partake  of ;  to  lay  such  before  it,  woüld  be  as 
absurd  as  to  give  a  quadrant  to  an  Indian,  or  a 
loom  to  a  Hottentot.  There  is  a  time  for  all 
things,  and  it  was  necessary  that  a  certain  state  of 
J3* 
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ciyüization  and  refínement  should  precede,  and  as 
it  were,  prepare  the  human  mind  for  the  reception 
even  of  the  noblest  gift  it  has  ever  received,  tht» 
iaw  of  God  revealed  by  Christianity.  Sócrates 
y^as  terrued  a  Christian,  bom  some  centuries  before 
bis  time.  A  state  of  society  like  the  present, 
obscured  by  selfíshness,  and  disturbed  by  warfare, 
presents  a  médium  almost  impervious  to  the  ray 
of  mor^l  truth  ;  the  muddy  sediment  must  subside, 
and  the  tempest  must  cease,  before  the  sun  can 
illuminate  the  lake.  I  foresee  the  period,  when 
some  new  and  parent  idea  in  moráis,  the  matrix  of 
a  better  order  of  things,  shall  reconcile  us  more 
completely  to  God,  to  nature,  and  to  ourselves. 
In  physics,  there  are  many  discoveries  already 
made,  too  powerful  to  be  safe,  too  unmanageable 
to  be  subservient.  Like  the  behemoth,  described 
by  Job,  who  could  neither  be  tamed  to  render  sport 
for  the  maidens,  ñor  to  bend  his  neck  to  the  plough, 
so  these  discoveries  in  pKysics  haré  not  yet  been 
subdued  by  any  hand  bold  enough  to  apply  them, 
either  to  the  elegancies,  or  to  the  necessities  of 
life.  Lct  any  man  reñect  on  the  revolution  pro- 
duced  i  1  society  by  two  simple  and  common  things, 
glass  and  gunpowder.  What  then  ?  Shall  some 
discoveries  in  physics  be  so  important  as  to  pro- 
duce a  complete  revolution  in  society,  and  others 
so  powerful  that  the  very  inventors  of  them  have 
not  as  yet  dared  to  apply  them,  and  shall  not  dis- 
coveries in  inoráis  be  allowed  a  still  more  para- 
mount  and  universal  inñuence ;  an  influence  the 
greater,  in  proportion  as  matter  is  inferior  to  mind  ? 
For  vve  must  remembe»  that  analogy  was  that 
powerful  engine,  which  in  the  mind  of  a  Newton 
discoveied  to  us  the  laws  of  all  other  worlds ;  and 
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in  that  of  a  Columbus  put  us  in  full  possossion  oT 
our  own. 

Society,  like  a  shaded  silk,  must  be  YÍewed  in 
ali  situations,  or  its  colours  wili  decei?e  us. — Goid- 
8inifh  observed,  that  one  man  who  travels  tlirougli 
£nTope  on  foot,  and  who,  like  Scríblerus,  makes 
his  legs  his  compasses,  and  another  who  is  whisked 
through  in  a  chaise  and  four,  will  fonn  very  difier- 
ent  conclusions,  at  the  end  of  their  journey.  The 
philosopher,  therefore,  will  draw  his  estímate  of 
human  natura,  by  varying  as  much  as  possible  his 
own  situation,  to  multipiy  the  points  of  view  under 
whioh  he  observes  her.  Uncircumscribed  by  Unes 
of  latitude  or  of  longitude,  he  will  examine  her 
huttQned  up  and  laced  in  the  forms  and  ceremanies 
of  civilization,  and  at  her  ease,  unrestrained,  in  the 
light  andfeathered  costume  of  the  savage.  He  will 
also  assocjate  with  the  highest  without  servility, 
and  with  the  lowest  without  vulgaríty.  In  short, 
in  the  grand  theatre  of  human  Ufe,  he  will  visit  the 
pit  and  the  gallery,  as  well  as  the  boxes,  but  he 
will  not  inform  the  boxes  that  he  comes  amongst 
them  ÍTom  the  pit,  ñor  the  pit  that  he  visits  them 
from  the  gallery. 

A  second  profession  seldom  succeeds,  not  be- 
cause  a  man  may  not  make  himself  fully  equal  to 
its  duties,  but  because*  the  world  will  not  readfly 
believe  he  is  so.  The  world  argüe  thus ;  he  that 
has  failed  in  his  fírst  profession,  to  which  he  dedi* 
cated  the  moming  of  his  life,  and  the  spring-time 
of  his  exertions,  is  not  the  most  likely  person  to 
master  a  second.  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that 
a  mañ's  fírst  profession  ts  oñen  choeen  for  him  by 
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otherá  ;  his  second,  he  usually  decides  upon  for 
hiinself ;  therefore,  his  faihire  in  his  íirst  profes- 
sion  may  for  what  they  knovv,  be  maiiily  owing  to 
the  secret  but  sincere  attentions  he  was  constantly 
paying  to  his  second  ;  and  in  this  case  he  may  be 
compared  to  those  who  having  suifered  others  to 
prescribe  to  them  a  wife,  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
consult  themselves  in  the  cholee  of  a  mistress. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  tongue  dis- 
covers  the  state  of  the  mind,  no  less  than  tha'. 
of  the  body;  but,  in  either  case  before  the  philo- 
sopher  or  the  physician  can  judge,  the  patient 
must  opcn  his  mouth.  Some  men  envelop  them- 
selves in  such  an  impenetrable  cloak  of  silence, 
that  the  tongue  will  afíbrd  us  no  symptoms  of 
the  temperament  of  the  mind.  Such  taciturnity, 
indeed,  is  wise  if  they  are  fools,  but  foolish  if  they 
are  wise  ;  and  the  only  method  to  form  a  judgment 
of  these  mutes,  is  narro wly  to  observe  when, 
where,  and  how,  they  smile.  It-shows  much  moro 
stupidity  to  be  grave  at  a  good  thing,  than  to  be 
merry  at  a  bad  one ;  and  of  all  ignorance,  that 
which  is  silent,  is  the  least  productive,  for  praters 
may  suggest  an  idea  if  they  cannot  start  one. 

The  labouring  classes  of  the  community,  in  the 
metrópolis,  are  vastly  inferior,  in  point  of  intellect, 
to  the  same  order  of  society  in  the  country.  The 
mind  of  the  city  artiñcer  is  mechanized  by  his 
constant  attention  to  one  single  object;  an  atten- 
tion  into  which  he  is  of  necessity  drilled  and  dis- 
ciplined  by  the  minute  subdivisión  of  labour,  which 
improvcs,  I  admit,  the  art,  but  debilltates  the  artist, 
and  converts  the  man  into  a  mere  breathing  part 
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of  that  machinery  by  which  ho  works.  The  rustic, 
on  the  contrary,  who  is  obliged  to  tiim  his  hand  to 
every  thing,  and  must  often  make  his  tool  before  he 
can  use  it,  is  pregnant  with  invention,  and  fertile 
in  resonrce.  It  is  true,  that  by  a  combinatioii 
of  their  diíTerent  employoients,  the  city  artifícers 
produce  specimens  in  their  respective  vocations, 
/ar  superior  to  the  best  efíbrts  of  the  rustios.  But 
if,  from  the  eífects  of  systematic  combintttion^  the 
cits  infer  an  individual  superiority,  they  are  wofully 
deceived. 

The  society  of  dead  authors  has  this  advantage 
ovor  that  of  the  living,  they  never  flatter  us  to  our 
faces,  slander  us  behind  our  backs,  intrude  upoa 
our  prívacy,  or  quit  their  shelves  until  we  take 
them  down.  Besides,  it  is  al\¥ays  easy  to  shut  a 
book,  but  not  quite  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  a  letterod 
coxcomb.  Living  authors  therefore  are  oñen  bad 
companions  ;  if  they  have  not  gained  a  character, 
they  seek  to  do  so,  by  methods  often  ridiculous, 
always  disgusting ;  and  if  they  have  established  a 
character,  they  are  silent,  for  fear  of  losing  by 
their  tongue  what  they  have  acquired  by  their 
pen ;  many  authors  converse  much  more  foolishly 
than  Groldsmith,  who  have  never  wrítten  half  so 
woll. 

If  you  would  be  known  and  not  know,  vegetaU 
m  a  village;  if  you  would  know,  and  not  be  known. 
Uve  in  a  city. 

That  modes  of  govemment  have  much  more  ti 
do  with  the  formation  of  national  character,  than 
smls,  suns  and  climates,  is  suíEciently  evident 
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from  the  present  state  of  Greece  and  Rome  com 
pared  with  the  ancient.  Give  these  nations  back 
their  former  governments,  and  all  their  national 
energies  wonld  return,  and  enable  them  to  accom- 
modate  theniselves  to  any  conceivable  chango  of 
climate ;  but  no  conceivable  change  of  cUmate 
would  enable  them  to  recover  their  former  enerves. 
In  fact,  80  powerful  are  all  the  causes  that  are 
connected  with  changes  in  their  governments,  that 
they  haré  sometimes  made  whole  nations  alcer  as 
suddenly  and  as  capriciously  as  individuáis.  The 
Romans  laid  down  their  liberties  at  the  feet  of 
Ñero,  who  would  not  even  lend  them  to  Cesar ; 
and  we  have  lately  seen  the  whole  French  nation 
ruph  as  one  man,  from  the  very  extremes  of  loyalty, 
to  behead  the  mildest  monarch  that  ever  ruled 
them ;  and  conclude  a  sanguinary  career  of  plun- 
der,  by  pardoning  and  renewing  a  tjrrant,  to  whom 
their  blood  was  but  water,  and  their  groans  but 
wind ;  thus  they  sacrifíced  one,  a  martyr  to  his 
clemency,  and  they  rewarded  another,  who  lives  to 
boast  of  his  murders. 


He  that  gives  a  portion  of  his  time  and  talent  to 
the  investigation  of  mathematical  truih,  will  come 
to  all  other  questions  with  a  decided  advantage 
over  his  opponents.  He  will  be  in  argument  what 
the  ancient  Romans  were  in  the  field ;  to  them  the 
day  of  battle  was  a  day  of  comparativo  recreation, 
because  they  were  ever  accustomed  to  exercise 
with  arms  much  heavier  than  they  fought;  and 
their  reviews  differed  from  a  real  battle  in  twe 
respecis,  they  encountered  more  fatigue,  but  the 
victory  -was  bloodless. 
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A  peace,  for  the  makingof  which  the  negociator 
has  been  the  most  liberally  rewarded,  is  usually  a 
bad  peace.  He  is  rewarded  on  the  acore  of 
having  overreached  his  enemy,  and  for  having 
made  a  peace,  the  advantages  of  which  are  clearly 
on  his  own  side.  Such  a  peace  will  not  be  kept : 
and  that  is  the  best  pecu^e  which  is  most  likely  to 
be  the  fírmest.  Now,  a  peace  where  the  advan- 
tages are  balanced,  and  which  consiüts  the  good 
of  both  parties,  is  the  firmest,  bocause  both  par- 
ties  are  interested  in  its  preservation  ;  for  paich 
ment  bonds,  and  seáis  of  state,  will  not  restrain  a 
discontented  nation,  that  has  arms  in  her  banda» 
and  knows  how  to  use  them. 

No  men  despise  physic  so  much  as  physicians, 
because  no  men  so  thoroughly  understand  how 
little  it  can  perform.  They  haré  been  tinkering 
the  human  constitution  four  thousand  years,  in 
order  to  cure  about  as  many  disorders.  The  resnlt 
isy  that  mercury  and  brimstone  are  the  only  two 
specifícs  they  have  discovered.  All  the  fatal  mala- 
dies  continué  to  be  what  they  were  in  the  days  of 
Paracelsus,  Hippocrates,  and  Galen,  *  opprobria 
medicorum.**  It  is  true  that  each  disorder  has  a 
thousand  prescríptions,  but  not  a  single  remedy. 
They  pour  a  variety  of  salta  and  acids  into  a  mar- 
ble  mortar,  and  expect  similar  results  when  theae 
ingredients  are  poured  into  the  human  stomach: 
but  what  can  be  so  groundloss  as  reasonings  built 
on  such  analógica  ?t     The  marble  mortar  admita 

*  7^  dUgrace  of  physictans, — Pub. 

t  It  is  more  safe  to  imitate  the  condact  of  the  late  Dr. 
Heberden.  He  paid  the  stríctest  attention  to  symptomsi 
luid  to  temperaments,  and  having  ascertained  theae,  to  tba 
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the  agency  of  atmosplierical  air,  which  ( annot  be 
said  of  the  human  stomach  ;  and,  ntrain,  the  stom- 
ach  possesses  Vife*  and  the  gasiric  juice,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  the  marble  mortar. 


1  here  are  two  metáis,  one  of  which  is  compo- 
nent  in  the  cabinet,  and  the  other  in  the  catnp— 
gold  and  iron.  He  that  knows  how  to  appíy  ti  em  , 
both,  rnay  indeed  attain  the  highest  station,  bul 
he  must  know  something  more,  to  keep  it.  It  has 
been  doubted  whether  Cromwell,  wiih  all  his  pre- 
tended sanctity,  aiid  all  his  real  courage,  could 
have  maintained  his  power  one  year  longer,  even 
if  he  had  not  died  on  the  anniversary  of  that  very 
day,  which  he  had  always  considered  as  the  most 
fortúnate  of  his  \i(e.  For  Cromwell  had  also  his 
higk  destinies,  and  his  lucky  days. 


Antilhesis  may  be  the  blossom  of  wit,  but  it  wül 
never  arrive  at  maiuríty  unless  sound  sense  be  the 
trunk,  and  truth  the  root. 

best  of  his  judgment,  he  prescribed  such  remedies  as  he 
had  alwa5's  observed  to  be  oeneficial  to  others  under  similar 
circumslances ;  and  what  was  of  still  greater  consequence, 
he  carefully  avoided  what  long  experience  had  laught  hiin 
would  do  h'arm.  Here  he  stoppea,  for  he  was  not  so  pre- 
Bumptuous  as  to  frame  theories  to  explain  the  why,  and  the 
1^  herefofe,  this  did  harm,  or  that  aid  good ;  he  was  too 
much  occupied  in  things  of  greater  importance,  well  know- 
ing  that  the  wisest  of  us  know  nothing  of  Ufe,  but  by  its 
cffects,  and  thal  the  consequences  of  every  prescription, 
are  far  more  olear  and  apparent,  than  the  causes  that  pro- 
duce them. 

♦  The  gastric  juice  will  not  act  upon  a  living  stomach« 
ulthough  it  will  rapidly  decompose  a  dea  i  one. 
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Postliumous  charities  are  the  very  essence  of 
seliishness,  when  bequeathed  by  those,  who  when 
alive,  would  part  with  nolhing.  In  Catholic  cotm- 
tries  there  is  no  inorlmain  act;  and  those  who, 
when  dying,  enipoverish  their  reiations  by  leaviug 
incir  fortunes  to  be  expended  in  masses  for  them- 
s<:lves,  have  been  shrewdly  said  to  leave  their  own 
suuls  their  heirs. 

Tlie  Science  of  the  mathematics  performs  more 
x\idií  it  promises,  but  the  science  of  metaphysics 
piomises  more  than  it  performs.  The  study  of  the 
matliematics,  like  the  Nile,  begins  in  minuteness, 
but  ends  in  magnifícence ;  but  the  study  of  meta- 
physics "begins  with  a  torrent  of  tropes,  and  a  copi- 
ous  current  of  words ;  yet  loses  itself  at  last  in 
obscurity  and  conjecture,  like  the  Niger  in  his  bar- 
rea deserts  of  sand 


To  be  continually  subject  to  the  breath  of  slan- 
dt;r,  will  tamish  the  purest  vinue,  as  a  constuit 
eAposure  to  the  atmosphere  will  obscuro  the  bright- 
ness  of  the  fínest  gold  ;  but  in  either  case,  the  real 
valué  of  both.  continúes  the  same,  although  the 
currency  may  be  somewhat  impeded. 

The  mob  is  a  monster  with  the  faands  of  Bria- 
reu»,  but  the  head  of  Polyphemus — strong  to  eirá- 
cute,  but  blind  to  perceive. 


When  we  apply  to  the  conduct  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  the  puré  and  unbending  principies  of 
Christianity,  we  try  those  noble  delinquents  unjustly, 
basmuch  as  we  ccndemn  theu)  by  Üie  severo  sen* 
tence  of  an  *  ex  post  fació*  law> 
16 
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Strong  as  our  passions  are,  they  may  be  stanred 
ínto  submission,  and  conquered  wiíbout  being 
kiUed. 


Great  man,  like  great  cities,  ha  ve  maiiy  crookeid 
arta  and  dark  alleys  in  their  hearts,  wnereby  Im 
that  knows  them  may  save  himself  much  time  aim 
iroubie. 


There  are  some  men  who  are  fortune's  favour- 
ites,  and  who,  like  cats,  light  forever  upon  thtir 
lega  ;  didappers,  whom  if  you  had  stripped  naked 
and  thrown  over  Westminster  bridge,  you  might 
meet  on  the  very  next  day,  with  bag-wigs  on  their 
heads,  swords  by  their  sides,  laced  coats  upon  their 
backs,  and  money  in  their  pockets. 


We  may  doubt  of  the  existence  of  matter,  if  we 
please,  and,  like  Berkely,  deny  it,  without  subject- 
ing  ourselves  to  the  shame  of  a  very  conclusive 
confutaüon ;  but  there  is  this  remarkable  difference 
between  matter  and  mind ;  he  that  doubts  the  ex 
istence  of  mind,  by  doubting,  proves  it. 


The  policy  of  drawing  a  public  revenue  from  the 
prívate  vices  of  drinking  and  of  gaming,  is  as  pur- 
blind  as  it  is  pernicious  ;  for  températe  men  drínk 
the  most,  because  they  drínk  the  longest ;  and  a 
gamester  contributes  much  less  to  the  revenue  than 
the  industrious,  because  he  is  much  sooner  ruined. 
When  Mande ville  maintained  that  prívate  vices 
were  public  benefits,  he  did  not  calcúlale  me  widely 
destructive  influeno*í  oí  bad  example.  To  affirm 
that  a  vicious  man  is  on\v  his  own  enemy,  is  about 
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as  wise  as  to  affirm  tbat  a  virtuous  man  is  only  hia^ 
0wn  fríend. 


Russia,  like  the  elephant,  is  rather  imwieldy  in 
attacking  others,  but  most  formidable  in  defending 
herseif.  She  proposes  this  dilemma  to  all  inva- 
ders — a  dilemma  that  Napoleón  discovered  too  late, 
rhe  horns  of  it  are  short  and  simple,  but  strong. 
Come  unto  me  mth  few,  and  I  will  overwhelm  you ; 
iome  to  me  with  many,  and  you  shall  overwhelm  your^ 
ielves. 

Tbe  art  of  destruction  seems  to  bave  proceeded 
geometrically,  while  the  art  of  preservation  cannot 
be  said  to  Lave  advanced  even  in  a  plain  arithmet- 
ical  progression ;  for  there  are  but  two  specifíca 
known  tbat  will  infallibly  cure  tbeir  two  respective 
diseases.  Tbe  modes  of  destroying  Ufe  bave 
increased  so  rapidly,  tbat  conquerors  bave  not  to 
consider  bow  to  murder  men,  but  out  of  tbe  num- 
berless  metbods  invented,  are  only  puzzled  wbich 
to  cboose.  If  any  nation  sbould  beteafter  dis- 
cover  a  new  mode  of  more  inevitable  destruction  to 
its  enemies,  tban  is  yet  known,  (and  some  late  ex- 
períments  in  cbymistry  make  tbis  supposition  far 
ÍTom  improbable),  it  would,  in  tbat  case,  become 
absolutely  necessary  for  all  neigbbouríng  nations  to 
attempt  a  similar  discovory ;  or  tbat  nation«  wbicb 
continued  in  solé  possession  of  so  tremendous  a 
secret,  would,  like  tbe  serpent  of  Aaron,  swallow 
up  all  tbe  neigbbouring  nations,  and  ultimately  sub- 
jugate  tbe  world.  Let  sucb  a  secret  be  at  onco 
known  by  any  particular  nation,  and  by  tbe  activity 
of  all  neiffbbouríng  states,  in  every  possible  efibrt 
of  vigilant  and  sleopless  «spionage,  and  by  th« 
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ímmense  rewards  proposed  for  information,  man 
kind  wouid  soon  perceive  which  of  the  two  artt 
govemraent  considered  of  the  greatest  consequenca 
— ^the  art  of  preservation  or  that  of  destruction 
If  indeed,  any  new  and  salutary  mode  of  preserr- 
ing  Ufe  were  discovered,  such  a  discovery  would 
not  awaken  the  jealousy,  ñor  become  in  any  degree 
such  a  stimulus  to  the  inventiye  faculties  of  othei 
nations,  as  the  art  of  destruction ;  princes  and 
potentates  would  look  on  with  indifierence;  the 
progress  of  such  discoveries  has  always  been  slow, 
and  their  salutary  consequences  remóte  and  prcca- 
rious.  Inoculation  was  practised  in  Turkey  long 
before  it  was  known  in  Europo ;  and  vaccination 
has  at  this  moment  many  prejudices  to  contend 
with.  The  Cbinese,  who  aspire  lo  be  thought  an 
enlightened  nation,  to  this  day  are  ignorant  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  even  in  England,  the 
man  who  made  that  noble  discovery >  lost  all  his 
practice  in  consequence  of  his  ingenuity ;  Hume 
informs  us,  that  no  physician  in  the  United  King 
doms  who  had  attained  the  age  of  fórty,  ever  sub 
mitted  to  Harvey's  theory,  but  went  on  preferring 
numpsimus  to  sumpsimus  to  the  day  of  his  death. 
So  true  is  that  lino  of  the  satirist,  *  A  fool  at  forty 
is  a  fool  indeed ;'  and  we  may  also  add,  on  this 
occasion,  auother  line  from  another  satirist: — 

*  Durum  est, 
*  Quajuvenes  didicere^  senes  perdenda  fateri,^ 

There  are  two  things,  which  united,  constitute 
the  valué  of  any  acquisition,  its  difficulty  and  ita 

*  Ris  hardfor  men  to  tÁink  thai  itortMes%  which  as  bofi 
tfey  have  toiled  to  leam.^FvB. 
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utílity      The  bulk  of  marikind,  with  Bay^esV  V 

Rehearsal,  like  what  will  astonish,  rather  f^,  J 

what  will   improve.     Dazzled   by  the   difficuU^ifc,  *      :* 
they  examine  not  the  utility  ;  and  he  that  benefito^v 
them  by  some  mode  which  they  can  comprehend, 
is  not  so  sure  of  their  applause,  as  the  political 
juggler  who  merely  surprises  them,  they  know  not 
how. 


God  is  on  the  side  of  virtue  ;  for  whoever  dreads 
punishment,  suffers  it,  and  whoever  deserves  it, 
dreads  it. 


Themostdisagreeable  two-legged  animal  I  know, 
is  a  little  great  man,  and  the  nexi,  a  little  great  man's 
factótum  and  friend. 


There  are.  some  men,  whose  enemics  are  to  be 
pitied  much,  and  their /riendí  more. 

Civil  and  religious  freedom  go  hand  in  hand,  and 
in  no  country  can  much  of  the  one  long  exist,  with- 
out  producing  a  corresponding  portion  of  the  other. 
No  despotism,  therefore,  is  so  complete,  as  that 
which  imposes  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  political 
restrictions ;  and  those  tyrants  in  Christendom, 
who  discourage  popery,  have  leamed  but  half  their 
lesson.  Provided  tyrants  will  assist  her  in  fettering 
the  mind,  she  will  most  readily  assist  them  in  en 
slaving  the  body. 


There  are  some  persons  whose  enidition  so  much 

outweighs  their  observation,  and  who  have  read  so 

much,  and  reflected  so  little,  that  they  will  not 

hazard  the  most  familiar  truism,  or  common-place 

16* 
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alle^tioD,  without  bolsteríng  up  their  ncktty  judc 
ments  iñ  the  swaddling  bands  of  antiquity,  theii 
doating  nurse  and  preceptress. — Thus,they  will  not 
be  satisfíed  to  say  that  content  is  a  blessing,  that 
time  is  a  treasure,  or  that  self-knowledge  is  to  be 
desired,  without  quoting  Aristotle,  Thales,  or  Cle- 
obulus ;  and  yet  these  vcry  men,  if  they  met  ano- 
ther  walking  in  noonday  by  the  smoky  light  of  a 
lantern,  would  be  the  fírst  to  stop  and  rídicule  such 
conduct,  but  the  last  to  recognise  in  hisfolly,  their 
own. 


Mystery  magniñes  danger,  as  the  fog  the  sun. 
The  hand  thatunnerved  Belshazzer  derived  itsraost 
horrifying  inñuence  from  the  want  of  a  body;  and 
death  itself  is  not  formidable  in  what  we  know  of 
it,  but  in  what  we  do  not. 

Levity  is  often  less  foolish,  and  gravity  less  wise, 
than  each  of  them  appear. 

Revenge  is  a  fever  in  our  own  blood,  to  be  cured 
only  by   letting  the  blood   of  another  ;  but  the 
remedy  too  often  produces  a  relapse,  which  is  re 
morse — a  malady  far  more  dreadful  than  the  first 
disease,  because  it  is  incurable. 

Afílictions  sent  by  Providence,  melt  the  con- 
stancy  of  the  noble  minded,  but  confirra  the  obdu- 
racy  of  the  vile.  The  same  fumace  that  hard^ns 
clay,liquefie8  gold ;  and  in  the  strong  manifestations 
of  divine  power,  Pharaoh  found  his  punishment, 
but  David  his  pardon. 
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When  yoiing,  wc  trust  ourselres  too  much,  and 
wo  trust  others  too  little  whea  oíd.  Rashness  is 
>he  error  of  youth,  timid  caution  of  age.  Man- 
hood  is  the  isthmus  between  the  two  extremes : 
the  ripe,  the  fertile  season  of  aotion,  when  alone 
we  can  hope  to  fínd  the  hcad  to  contrive,  united 
wiih  the  hand  to  execute. 

The  French  nation  despises  all  other  nations, 
except  the  English ;  we  have  the  honour  of  her 
bate,  only  because  she  cannot  despise  us. 

The  firmest  friendships  have  been  formed  in 
mutual  adversity,  as  iron  is  most  strongly  united 
by  the  fíercest  flame. 

Neutrality  is  no  favourite  with  Providence,  for 
we  are  so  formed  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
US  to  stand  neuter  in  our  hearts,  although  we  may 
deem  it  prudent  to  appear  so  in  our  actions. 

Religión,  likeits  votaríes,  while  it  exists  on  earth, 
must  have  a  body  as  well  as  a  soul.  A  religión 
purely  spiritual,  might  suit  a  being  as  puré,  but 
men  are  compound  animáis ;  and  the  body  too  of  • 
ten  lords  it  over  the  mind. 

Secrecy  has  been  well  termed  the  soul  of  all 
great  designs ;  perhaps  more  has  been  eíTected  by 
concealing  our  own  intentions,  than  by  discovering 
those  of  our  enemy.  But  great  men  succeodin 
both. 

Always  look  at  those  whom  you  are  talking  to, 
oever  at  those  you  are  talking  qf. 
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lliere  are  some  tniths,  the  forcé  and  validity  of 
which  we  readily  admit,  in  all  cases  except  oui 
own ;  and  there  are  other  truths  so  self-evident  thal 
we  daré  not  deny  them,  but  so  dreadful  that  we 
daré  not  believe  them. 

Many  speak  the  trutb,  when  they  say  that  the) 
despise  riches  and  preferment,  but  they  mean  the 
riches  and  preferment  possessed  by  other  men. 


íf  the  weakness  of  the  hcad,  were  an  admissiblo 
excuse  for  the  malevolence  of  tho  heart,  the  one 
half  of  mankind  would  be  occupied  in  aggression, 
and  the  other  half  in  forgiveness;  but  the  inte- 
rests  of  society  peremptorily  demand  that  things 
should  not  be  so ;  for  a  fooi  is  oftcn  as  dangerous 
to  deal  with  as  a  knave,  and  always  more  incorri 
gihle. 

There  are  prating  coxcombs  in  the  world,  who 
would  rather  talk  than  listen,  although  Shakspeare 
himself  were  the  orator,  and  human  nature  the 
theme ! 


The  greatesi  professor  and  proficient  in  any 
science,  leves  it  not  so  sincerely  as  to  be  fuUy 
pleased  with  any  finer  effort  in  it  than  he  can  Atm- 
self  produce.  The  feeling  excitad  on  such  an 
occasion,  is  a  mixed  sensation  of  envy,  delight,  and 
despair ;  but  the  bitters  here  are  as  two,  the  sweets 
but  as  one. 


Gaming  is  the  child  of  avance,  but  the  pazent 
of  prodigality. 


LA 

Never  join  with  your 

arse,  or  his  wife,  unle 

sold,  and  the  other  burüd. 


horse,  or  his  wife,  unless  the  one  is  sh&t  y 


Hushands  cannot  be  principáis  in  their  owlr^ 
cuckoldom,  bul  they  are  parties  to  it  much  more 
often  than  they  themselves  imagine. 


Professors  in  every  branch  of  the  sciences  pre- 
fer  their  own  theoríes  to  truth  :  the  reason  is,  that 
their  theories  sxe  prívate  property,  but  truth  is  com- 
mon  stock. 


It  is  dangerous  to  be  much  praised  in  prívate 
circles,  before  our  repntation  is  fully  established  in 
the  world. 


Many  designing  men,  by  asking  small  favours 
andevincing  great  gratitude,  have  eventuallyobtain- 
ed  the  most  important  ones.  There  is  something 
in  the  human  mind  (perhaps  the  forcé  of  habit,) 
which  strongly  inclines  us  to  continué  to  obligo 
those  whom  we  have  begun  to  oblige,  and  to  injuie 
those  whom  we  have  begun  to  injiure ;  *  eo  injurio' 
ñor  quia  tiocuerai.** 

Law  and  equi^  are  two  things  which  God  hath 
joined.  but  which  man  hath  put  asuuder. 


It  is  safer  to  be  attacked  by  some  men,  than  to 
be  protected  by  them. 


lUO  LAüON. 

Persecuting  bigots  may  be  compared  to  those 
burning  lenses  whicli  Leuhenhoeck  and  othen 
composed  from  ice  ;  by  their  chilling  apathy,  they 
freeze  the  suppliant ;  by  their  fíery  zeal,  they  bum 
the  sufferer. 

As  the  rays  of  the  sun,  notwithstanding  their 
velocity,  injure  not  the  eye,  by  reason  of  their 
minuteness,  so  the  attacks  of  envy,  notwithstand- 
ing their  number,  ought  not  to  wound  our  virtue  by 
reason  of  their  insignifícance. 

There  is  a  holy  lo  re,  and  a  holy  rage  ;  and  our 
best  virtues  never  glow  so  brightly  as  when  oui 
passions  are  excited  in  the  cause.  Sloth,  if  it  haa 
prevented  many  criracs,  has  also  smothered  many 
virtues,  and  the  best  of  us  are  better  when  roused 
Passion  is  to  virtue,  what  wine  was  to  iEschylus 
and  to  Ennius,  under  its  inspiration  their  powers 
were  at  their  height. 

Fear  debilitates  and  lowers,  but  hope  animates 
and  revives;  the  refere  rulers  andmagistrates  should 
attempt  to  opérate  on  the  minds  of  their  respective 
subjects,  if  possible,  by  reward  rather  than  punish- 
ment.  And  this  principie  will  be  strengthened  by 
another  consideration ;  he  that  is  punished  or 
rewarded,  while  he  falls  or  rises  in  the  estimation 
of  others,  cannon  fail  to  do  so  likewise  in  his  own 

Men  pursue  riches  under  the  idea  that  their  pos- 
session  will  set  them  at  ease,  and  above  the  world, 
But  the  law  of  association  often  makes  those  who 
begin  by  loving  gold  as  a  servant,  fínish  by  beconi 
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iñg  themselyes  its  slave  ;  and  independence  with« 
out  wealih,  is  at  least  as  coramon  as  wealth  without 
independence. 

ir  St.  Paul  were  again  to  appear  on  earth,  since 
all  the  multifarious  denominations  of  Christians 
would  claim  him,  which  would  he  choose  ?  The 
apostle  James  shall  answer :  '  Puré  religión  and 
undefiled  before  God  and  the  Father,  is  tJds :  to  msü 
the  fatherless  and  widows  in  their  affiiction,  and  t0 
keep  himsclf  unspotted  from  the  worldJ 

Grant  graciously  what  yon  cannot  rcfuse  safely, 
and  concüiate  those  you  cannot  conquer. 

There  are  politic  friendships  which  knaves  find 
it  necessary  to  keep  up  with  those  whom  they  mean 
the  more  eíTectüally  to  ruin ;  for  most  men  may  be 
led  to  their  destruction,  few  can  be  driven.  Had 
Talleyrand's  enmity  to  Napoleón  manifested  itself 
in  opposition,  it  would  have  been  fatal,  not  to  his 
master,  but  to  himself ;  he  maintained,  therefore,  a 
íriendship  that  not  only  aggrandized  himself,  but 
opened  a  door  for  the  communication  of  that  advice 
that  enabled  him  eventually  to  ruin  his  master. 

The  martyrs  to  vice,  far  exceed  the  martyrs  to 
virtue,both  in  endurance  and  in  number.  So  blinded 
are  we  by  our  passions,  that  we  sufier  more  to  be 
damned  than  to  be  sáved. 

Demagogues,  howover  fond  they  may  affect  to 
be  of  independence  and  liberty  in  their  publio 
speeches,  aie  invariably  tories  in  their  prívate 
actions,  and  despots  in  their  own  families^    The 
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mofl  liolon^  of  thMD  hvrt  vsiulfy  been  üntiimí  im 
tha  refu»«l  of  lome  nnraaionaMe  regnert ;  a&dthsir 
patriotism  appean  in  a  very  qoeifíonaMa  tibmpm, 
when  we  seo  that  they  rejoice  in  jmt  u  much  pab-  - 
lie  calamity  as  introduces  ÚMm  inlo  power,  wad 
supplants  iheir  rivals.* . 

Restorations  disappoint  the  kyaL  If  prioces  «t 
such  times,  haTe  much  to  gi^e,  they  have  aleo  nindi 
to  gain ;  and  policy  dict^es  the  necespty  of  b»* 
Btowing  rather  to  oonciliate  enemiea,  than  to  le  wwá 

friends.t 

*  The  realdifibrence.  tiieidb]^h0tweaia.tsnraBda 
"whig  wonld  seem  to  be  this:  the  ooe  has  power,  t&e  oCher 
wants  it.  Samuel  Johnson  was  not  a  lUtle  disodnceited  bj 
an  nnexpected  retort  made  npon  him  before  a  km  pattjr  at 
Oxford,  bf  Df.  Crowe.  The  prineiple8  of  oor  faicoar*. 
pher  ran  with  too  much  yiolence  in  one  wajr,  not  to  1 


tittle  when  thev  met  wiUi  a  cnrrent  nmning  eqnayjr  stm» 
in  another.  The  dispute  happo^ed  to  tnrn  npon  the  ortm 
of  whiggian,  for  Johnson  han  tríumphantly  coaOengdl  Sr 
Crowe  to  tell  him  who  was  the  fint  whig;  the  latter  fln4* 
ing  himself  a  Uttle  puzzle,  Dr.  Johnaon  tanntinglT  njoín- 
ed,  *  I  see,  sir,  that  ;^ou  are  even  ignorant  of  the  heü  ai  jan 
own  party,  but  I  wül  tell  3ron,  A:  the  deril  waa  tlie  ñiá 
whig;  hewasthefirstrefotmer;  hewantedtoaetnp'ara- 
form  eren  in  heaven.'  Dr.  Crowe  calmly  inliad,  Hem 
much  obliged  to  yon  for  yonr  infoituation,  ana  I  eeftaia]|f 
did  not  foresee  that  yon  would  go^o  £ur  back  for  yoor  an- 
thority ;  yet  t  rather  fear  that  yoor  ai^j^nmenf  ónices  agaÓMl 
yourself ;  for  if  the  de^  was  a  whur,  yon  Ifave  idttÜHJ 
that  while  he  was  a  whig,  he  was  in  neaveñ.  bnt  yon  h«f« 
forgotten  that  the  moment  he  got  into'hell,  ne  set  np  for  á 
tory.' 

t  The  amnesty  act  of  Charles  the  Second  was  termedaa 
act  of  obiivicD  to  his  íHends,  but  of  ^teíVil  remembrance 
to  his  foes.  And  on  another  occasion,  the  loyalty  of  th» 
brave  Crillon  was  not  strengthened  by  any  reward,  onl} 
because  it  was  considered  too  fírm  to'be  shaken  by  any 
neglect. 
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In  our  attempt  to  deceive  the  worid,  those  ara 
the  mosl  likely  to  detect  us,  who  are  sailing  on  the 
same  tack, 

None  know  how  to  draw  long  bilis  on  futurity, 
that  never  will  be  honoured,  better  than  Mahomet. 
lie  possessed  himself  of  a  large  stock  of  real  and 
present  pleasure  and  power  here,  by  promising  a 
visionary  quantum  of  those  good  things  to  bis  fol- 
io wers  hereafter ;  and  like  the  maker  of  an  alma- 
nack,  made  bis  fortune  in  tbis  world,  by  telling 
absurd  lies  about  anotber. 

Tbere  are  tbree  things,  that,  well  understood, 
and  conscientiously  practised,  would  save  the 
tbree  professions  a  vast  deal  of  trouhle  ;  but  we 
must  not  expect  that  every  member  of  the  profes- 
sions would  thank  us  for  such  a  discovery,  for 
some  of  them  have  too  much  time  opon  their 
hands  ;  and  a  philosopher  would  be  more  inclinad 
to  smile  than  to  wonder,  should  he  now  and  then 
hear  a  physician  crying  down  régimen ;  a  lawyar 
eqitity  ;  or  a  priest,  marality. 

We  are  ruined,  not  by  what  wa  raally  want,  bat 
by  what  we  think  we  do ;  therefo^je,  never  go 
abroad  in  search  of  yon»  wants,  if  they  be  real 
wants,  they  will  come  home  in  search  of  yon ;  for 
he  that  buys  what  he  does  not  want,  wiU  aoon 
want  what  he  cannot  buy. 

No  two  things  differ  more  than  hnrry  ai^  de- 

apatch.    Hurry  is  tíie  mark  of  a  weak  mind,  de- 

apatch  of  a  strong  one.  A  weak  man  in  office,  like 

a  aqnirrel  in  a  cage,  is  labouring  etemally,  but  to  no 

17 
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purpote,  aiid  in  oonstant  motion  without  gretting  od 
a  jot ;  like  a  tumstile,  he  is  in  every  Ixáy's  way, 
but  stops  nobody ;  he  talks  a  great  deal,  but  saya 
▼ery  iittle ;  looks  into  every  thing  but  sees  into 
nothing  ;  and  has  a  himdred  irons  in  the  fire,  but 
very  few  of  them  are  hot,  and  with  tbose  few  that 
are,  he  only  bums  his  fíngers. 

If  none  were  to  reprove  the  vicious,  excepting 
those  who  sincerely  hate  vice,  there  wonld  bo 
much  less  censoriousness  in  the  world.  Our  Mas- 
ter  could  love  the  criminal  while  he  hated  tho 
crime,  but  we  his  disciples,  too  often  love  the 
crime  but  hate  the  criminal.  A  perfect  knowlodge 
of  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  with  perfect 
pity  for  the  infírmities  of  it,  never  co-existed  but 
in  one  breast,  and  never  will. 

Rats  and  conquerors  rousr  expect  no  mercy  in 
misfortune. 

Hesitation  is  a  sigp  of  weakness,  for  inasmuch 
as  the  comparative  good  and  evil  of  the  diíferen 
modes  of  action,  about  which  we  hesitate,  are  sel- 
dom  equally  balanced,  a  strong  mind  should  per- 
ceive  the  slightest  inclination  of  the  beam,  with  tho 
glance  of  an  eagle,  particularly  as  there  are  cases 
where  the  preponderance  will  be  very  minute,  even 
although  there  should  be  Ufe  in  one  scale,  and  death 
in  the  other.  It  is  recorded  of  the  late  Earl  of  , 
Berkely,  that  he  was  suddenly  awakened  at  night 
in  his  carriage  by  a  highwayman,  who  forcing  a 
pistol  through  the  window  and  presenting  it  cióse 
to  his  breast,  demanded  his  money,  exclaiming  at 
ihe  same  time,  that  he  had  heard  his  lordship  had 
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boasted  that  he  never  would  be  fobbed  by  a  singU 
highwayman,  but  that  he  should  now  be  taught  tÍie 
contrary.  His  lordship  putting  his  hand  into  his 
pocket,  replied :  *  Neither  would  I  now  be  robbed, 
if  it  was  not  for  that  fellow  who  is  looking  over 
your  shoulder.'  The  highwayman  turned  round 
nis  head,  when  his  lordship,  who  had  drawn  a 
pistol  from  his  pocket,  instead  of  a  purse,  shot 
him  on  the  spot. 


Some  are  so  censorious  as  to  adrance,  that 
those  who  have  discovered  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  ail  the  depravity  of  the  human  heart,  must  be 
themselves  depraved  ;  but  this  is  about  as  wise  as 
to  añirm*  that  every  physician  who  understands  a 
disease,  must  be  himself  diseased. 


The  leamed  have  often  amused  themselves  by 
publishing  the  follies  of  the  dunces  ;  but  if  the 
dunces  would  retaliate  by  publishing  the  blunders 
of  the  leamed,  they  might  for  once  put  forlh  a 
volume  that  would  not  be  dull,  although  it  would  be 
'.(trge.  Dr.  Johnson,  when  publishing  his  diction- 
ary,  requested  through  the  médium  of  one  of  the 
journals,  the  etymology  of  curmudgeon.  Some  ono 
shortly  afterwards  answered  the  doctor's  advertise- 
ment,  by  observing  that  it  was  in  all  probability 
derived  from  c(Bur  meckant ;  these  words  he  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  transíate,  but  merely  put 
as  his  signature,  *  A»  unknotím  correspoTident.^  A 
brother  lexicographer,  who  was  also  preparing  a 
dictionary,  got  to  press  before  the  doctor,  and  inge* 
niouslf,  as  he  thought,  forestalled  him  in  the  article 
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of  curmudgeon,  where  to  the  no  small  amnsemem 
of  all  etymologists,  he  had  thus  deríved  it,  *  cíxt» 
mudgeon,  from  cceur  mechant,  an  unknown  corres^ 
pondent  //' 

The  profoundly  wise  do  iiot  declaim  agaiiist 
superñcial'*^  knowledge  in  others,  so  much  as  the 
profoundly  ignorant ;  on  tho  contrary,  thoy  would 
rather  assist  it  with  their  advice  than  overwhelm 
it  with  their  conterapt,  for  they  know  that  there 
was  a  period  when  aven  a  Bacon  or  a  Newton 
was  superñcial,  and  that  he  who  has  a  little 
knowledge  is  far  more  likelv  to  get  more  than  he 
that  has  none.  When  the  great  Harvey  was 
whipped  at  school  for  an  experiment  upon  a  cat,  his 
Orhilius  could  not  foresee  in  the  little  urchin  that 
he  was  flagellating,  the  futuro  discovererof  the  cir- 
culation  of  the  blood.  The  progress  of  the  mind 
in  Science,  is  not  very  unlike  the  progress  of  sci- 
ence  herself  in  experiment.  When  the  air-balloon 
was  first  discovered,  some  one  flippantly  asked  Dr. 
Franklin  what  was  the  use  of  it  ?  The  doctor 
answered  this  question  by  asking  anoiher:  *  What 

•  Desperately  wounded,  and  at  a  fcarful  distance  from 
all  surjíical  help,  I  owe  my  own  liíe,  under  Providence  to 
a  slight  smattering  in  anatomy,  by  which  I  knew  that  the 
pressure  of  the  finger  cióse  to  the  clavis  would  effectually 
stop  the  whole  circulation  of  the  arm  ;  but  this  served  my 
purpose  at  that  time,  as  weli  as  if  I  had  been  sufficiently 
skilled  in  the  science,  to  be  the  demonstrator  lo  a  Cline  or 
a  Brodie.  I  caiinot  express  my  grdtitudf»  better  to  those 
very  able  and  skilful  surgeons  who  attended  me  on  that 
occasion,  than  by  saying  that  their  success  has  excilcd  the 
astonishment  of  some  of  the  raost  eminentpractitioners  in 
this  metrópolis,  who  have  also  expressed  their  doubts  even 
as  to  the  altempt  ofsaving  the  lirab,  hadsuch  an  accidenl 
oceurred  in  London. 
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is  the  use  of  a  neto-bom  infant  ?    It  may  became  a 


When  I  hear  persons  gravely  affirní  that  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  to  forego  this  or  that 
improper  enjoyment,  I  oflen  ihink  in  myself  tluu 
it  would  be  quite  as  pnident,  if  they  could  also 
make  up  their  bodies  as  well.  Falstaff  would  have 
been  as  abstemious  at  the  banquet  as  a  herrait, 
and  as  firm  in  the  battle  as  a  hero,  if  he  could  have 
but  gained  over  the  consent  of  his  belly  in  the  one 
case,  and  of  his  legs  in  the  other.  lie  that  strives 
fot  the  mastery,  must  join  a  well-disciplined  body, 
to  a  well-regulated  inind  ;  for  with  mind  and  body, 
as  with  man  and  wife,  it  oftcn  happens  that  the 
stronger  vessel  is  rulcd  by  the  weaker,  although 
in  moral,  as  in  domestic  economy,  matters  are  best 
conducted,  where  neither  parties  are  unreasonable, 
and  where  both  are  agreed. 

Those  who  visit  foreign  nations,  but  who  asso- 
ciate  only  with  their  own  counlrymen,  change 
their  climate,  but  not  their  customs,  '  cadum  non 
animum  mutant  ;'*  they  see  new  meridians,  but  the 
same  men,  and  with  heads  as  empty  as  their 
pockets,  retum  home,  with  travelled  bodies,  but 
untravelled  minds. 


Conversation  is  the  music  of  the  mind,  an  intel- 
lectual  orchestra,  where  all  the  instruments  should 
bear  a  part,  but  where  none  should  play  together 
Each  of  the  performers  should  have  a  just  appre« 

*  They  change  their  elinuiUy  not  their  charexUr, — ^Pdb. 
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ciation  of  bis  own  powers,  otherwise  an  unskilíul 
novice,  who  m.'£:ht  usurp  the  fírst  fíddle,  would 
mfallibly  getinto  a  scrape,  To  prevent  these  mis- 
takes,  a  good  rnaster  of  the  band  will  be  very  par- 
ticular in  the  assortment  of  the  performers,  if  too 
dissimilar,  there  will  be  no  harmony,  if  too  few, 
there  will  be  no  variety;  and  if  too  numerous, 
there  will  be  no  order,  for  the  presumption  of  one 
prater,*  might  silence  the  eloqiience  of  a  Burke,  or 
the  wit  of  a  Sheridan,  as  a  single  kettledrum  would 
drown  the  finest  solo  of  a  Gionowich  or  a  Jordini. 


Man  is  an  imbodied  paradox,  a  bundle  of  con- 
tradictions  ;  and  as  some  set-oíT  against  the  mar- 
vellous  things  that  he  has  done,  we  might  fairly 
adduce  the  monstrous  things  that  he  has  believed. 
The  more  gross  the  fraud,t  the  more  glibly  will  ii 
go  down,  and  the  more  grecdily  will  it  be  swal- 
lowed,  since  folly  will  always  find  faith  wherever 
impostors  will  find  impudence. 

Although  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of  Lon» 
don  will  stop  to  gaze  at  the  merest  trines,  will  be 
amused  by  the  heavies*  eflbrts  of  dulness,  and  will 
believe  their  grossest  absurdiiies,  though  they  are 

♦  Butler  compared  the  tongues  of  these  eternal  talkers  to 
racehorses,  which  go  the  faster  the  less  weight  they  carry  ; 
and  Cumberland  has  observed,  that  they  take  possession 
of  a  subjecí  as  a  highwayman  does  of  a  purse,  without 
knowing  its  contents,  or  caring  to  whom  it  belongs. 

t  Who  could  have  supposed  tha,t  such  a  wretch  as  Joan- 
na  Southcote  could  have  gained  numerous  and  wealthy 
proselytes,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  an  era  of  general 
illumination,  and  in  the  first  metrópolis  of  the  world  1  I 
answer,  none  but  philosophers,  whose  creed  it  is  *  nü  admU 
tan,*  when  the  folly  of  mankind  is  the  subject. 
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the  dnpcs  of  ali  that  is'  designing  abroaii  or  con- 
temptible  at  home,  yet,  by  residing  in  this  wonder 
ful  metrópolis,  let  not  the  wisest  man  presume  to 
eliink  that  he  shall  not  add  to  his  wisdom,  ñor  the 
most  experienced  man  to  his  ejcperience. 


He  that  dies  a  mart3rr,  proles  that  he  was  not  a 
knave,  but  by  no  means  that  he  was  not  a  fool ; 
since  the  most  absurd  doctrines  are  not  without 
such  evidence  as  martyrdom  can  produce.  A 
martyr,  thcrefore,  by  the  mere  act  of  suñeríng, 
can  prove  nothing  but  his  own  faith.  If,  as  was 
the  case  of  ihe  primitivo  Chrístian  martyrs,  ti 
should  clearly  appear  that  the  sufierer  coiüd  not 
have'  been  himself  deccived,  then,  indeed,  the  evi* 
dence  rises  high,  becauso  the  act  of  martyrdom 
absolves  him  from  the  chargc  of  wilfully  deceiving 
olhers. 

Of  govemments,  that  of  the  moh  is  the  most  san- 
guinary,  that  of  soldiers  the  most  ezpensive,  and 
that  of  civilians  the  most  vexatious. 


When  a  man  has  displayed  talent  in  some  partíc" 
ular  path,  and  left  all  competitors  behind  him  in  it, 
the  world  are  too  apt  to  give  him  credit  for  a  univer- 
sality  of  genius,  and  to  anticípate  for  him  success 
in  all  that  he  undertakes.  But  to  appear  qualifíed 
lo  fíU  the  departmentof  another,  is  much  more  easy, 
than  really  to  mast^r  our  own ;  and  those  who  have 
succeeded  in  one  profession,  have  seldom  been  abte 
to  afibrd  the  time  necessary  to  the  fully  understand» 
ing  pf  a  second.    Cromwell  could  manage  men«  but 
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when  he  attempted  to  manage  horses,*  he  encoiin 
tered  more  danger  than  in  idl  his  batües,  and  nar- 
rowly  escaped  with  his  hfe.  Neither  can  we  admit 
that  dcfíniüon  of  gcnius  that  aome  would  propose, 
'  a  power  to  accomplish  all  that  we  undertake/  for 
we  might  moltiply  examples  to  prove  that  this  dcñ« 
nition  of  genius  contains  more  than  the  thing 
defíned,  for  Cicero  failed  in  poetry,  Pope  in  paint- 
ing,  Addison  in  oratory,  yet  it  would  be  harsh  to 
deny  genius  Vú  these  men.  As  a  man  cannot  be 
lairly  termed  a  poor  man,  who  has  a  large  property 
in  the  funds,  but  nothing  in  land,  so  we  cannot  deny 
genius  to  those  who  have  discovered  a  rich  vein  in 
one  province  of  literature,  but  poverty  of  talent  in 
another.  This  tendency,  however,  to  ascribe  a 
unirersality  of  genius  to  great  men,  left  Dryden  to 
affirm,  on  the  strength  of  two  smart  satirical  lines, 
that  Yirgii  could  have  written  a  satire  equal  to  Juve- 
nal.  But  with  all  due  deference  to  Dryden,  I  con- 
ceive  it  much  more  manifest,  that  Juvenal  could 
have  written  a  better  epic  than  Virgil,  than  that 

*  Ñero  made  a  similar  mistake ;  but  he  proved  himself 
as  unequal  to  the  task  of  govemin^  horses  as  of  men,  and  as 
unfit  to  hold  the  reins  of  a  chanot,  as  of  a  kingdom :  he 
made  his  appearance  at  the  hippodrome  of  Olyropia,  in  a 
chariot  drawn  by  ten  horses,  altnough  he  himself  had  for- 
merly  censured  Mithridates  for  the  same  temeriiy ;  he  was 
thrown  from  his  seat,  but  unfortunately  the  fall  was  not 
fatal,  although  it  pre^ented  him  from  nnishing  the  race  ; 
nevertheless,  the  nalladonics,  or  stewards  of  the  course, 
proclaimed  the  emperor  victor,  and  assi^ned  him  the  Olym- 
pic  crown,  for  which  upright  decisión  ihey  were  rewarded 
with  a  magnificent  present.  Gralba,  however,  obliged  them 
afterwards  to  refund  it,  and  they  themselves,  parllv  f''om 
Bhame,  and  partly  from  pique,  erased  that  Olympiaá  cu? 
of  the  calendar. 
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Virgil  could  have  wrítten  a  satire  equal  to  JurenaL 
Juvenal  has  many  passages  of  the  moral  sublime 
far  superior  to  anythat  can  be  found  in  Vil  gil,  whc 
indeed,  seldom  attempts  a  higher  fligbt  than  the 
sublime  of  descríption.  Had  Lucan  lived,  he 
might  have  rivalied  them  both,  as  he  has  all  the 
vigour  of  the  one,  and  timé  might  Jiave  furnished 
him  with  the  taste  and  elegance  of  the  other. 


Horace  makes  au  awkward  figure  in  his  vain 
attempt  to  unite  his  real  character  of  sycophant, 
with  the  assumed  one  of  the  satirist ;  he  sometimos 
attempts  to  preach  down  vice,without  virtue,  some- 
timos to  laugh  it  down,  without  wit.  His  object 
was  to  be  patronised  by  a  court,  without  meannessl, 
if  possible,  but  at  all  evenis,  to  be  patronised.  He 
served  the  times  more,  perhaps,  than  the  times  served 
him,  and  instead  of  forming  the  manners  of  his 
superiors,  he  himself  was  in  grcat  measure  formed 
by  them.  In  fact,  no  two  men  who  have  handled 
the  same  subject,  difler  so  oompletely,  both  in 
character  and  m  style,  as  Horace  and  Juvenal;  to 
the  latter  may  be  applied  what  Séneca  said  of  Cato, 
that  he  gained  as  complete  a  triumph  o  ver  the  vices 
of  his  country,  as  Scipio  did  over  the  enemies  of  it. 
Had  Juvenal  lived  in  the  days  of  Horace,  he  wonld 
have  wrítten  much  better,  because  much  bolder ; 
but  had  Horace  lived  in  the  time  of  Juvenal,  he 
would  not  have  dared  to  have  wrítten  a  satire  at 
all ;  in  attacking  the  false  friends  of  his  country, 
he  would  have  manifested  the  same  pusillanimity 
which  he  himself  informs  us  he  discovered,  when 
he  on  ane  occasion,  ventured  to  attaek  her  real 
fees 
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Shrewd  and  crafty  politicians,  when  they  wish  to 
bring  about  an  impopular  measure,  must  not  go 
straight  forward  to  work,  if  they  do  they  wiH  cer- 
tainly  fail ;  and  failures  to  men  in  power,  are  like 
dcfeats  to  a  general,  they  shake  their  popularíty. 
Therefore,  since  they  cannot  sail  in  the  teeth  of  tbe 
wind,  they  must  tack,  and  ultimately  gain  their 
object,  by  appearing  at  times  to  be  dBparting  from 
it.  Mr.  Pitt,  at  a  momont  when  the  greatest  jeal- 
ousy  existed  in  the  country,  on  the  subject  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press,  inílicted  a  mortal  blow  on  this 
guardián  of  our  liberties,  without  seeming  to  touch, 
or  eren  to  aim  at  it ;  he  doubled  the  tax  upon  all 
advertisements,  and  this  single  act  immediately 
knocked  up  the  host  of  pamphleteers,  >vho  foruied 
the  sharpshooters  and  tirailleurs  of  litorature,  und 
whose  fire  struck  more  terror  into  administmtion 
fhan  the  heaviest  cannonade  from  bulky  quartoes  or 
folios  could  produce ;  the  former  were  ready  for 
the  moment,  but  beíbre  the  latter  could  be  loaded 
and  brought  to  bear,  the  object  was  either  cuanged 
or  removed,  and  had  ceased  to  awaken  tiio  jeal- 
ousies,  or  to  excite  the  fears  of  the  nation. 

That  extremes  beget  extremes,  is  an  apothegm 
built  on  the  most  profound  observation  of  the  human 
niind  ;  and  its  truth  is  in  nothing  more  apparent 
than  in  those  moral  phenomena,  perceivable,  when 
a  nation,  inspired  by  one  common  sentiment, 
rushes  at  once  from  despotism  to  liberty.  To  sup- 
pose  that  a  nation  under  such  circumstances  should 
confine  herself  precisely  to  that  middle  point,  be- 
tween  the  two  extremes  of  licentiousness  and  slave- 
ry,  in  which  true  liberty  consists,  were  as  absurd 
as  to  9uppose  that  a  volcano.  nearly  «uppressed 
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and  smothered  by  the  siiperincambent  weight  of  a 
mountain,  will  neither  consume  itself  ñor  destroy 
what  Í8  contiguous,  when  by  án  earthquake  that 
pressure  is  suddenly  remoYCMl;  for  it  must  be 
remembered*  that  despotism  degrades  and  demor- 
alizes  the  human  mind ;  and  although  she  at  length 
íbrces  men  on  a  just  attetnpt  to  recover  by  violence, 
those  ríghts  that  by  violence,  were  taken  away,  yet 
that  very  depravation  supermduced  by  despotism, 
renders  men,  for  a  season,  unñt  for  the  rational 
exercise  of  those  civil  rights  they  have  with  so 
much  hazard  regained.  At  such  a  crisb,  to  expect 
that  a  people  should  keap  the  stríct  unbending  path 
of  rectitude  and  reason,  without  deviating  into  prí« 
▼ate  rapiñe  or  public  wrong,  were  as  wise  as  to 
expect  that  a  horse  would  walk  in  a  straight  line 
immediately  on  being  released  from  bis  trammels, 
after  having  been  blinded  by  a  long  routine  OÍ 
drudgery  in  the  circle  of  a  mili. 


When  men  in  powerprofusely  reward  the  iatel- 
lectual  efíbrts  of  individuáis  in  their  behalí,  whal 
are  the  public  to  presume  from  this  ?  They  may 
generally  presume  that  the  cause  so  remunerated 
was  a  bad  one,  in  the  opinions  of  those  who  are  so 
grateful  for  its  defence.  In  private  Ufe,  a  client 
will  hardly  set  any  bounds  to  his  generosity,  should 
bis  counsel  be  ingenious  enough  to  gain  him  a  vic- 
tory,  not  only  o  ver  his  antagonist,  but  even  over  the 
laws  themselves ;  and,  in  public  afiairs,  we  may 
usually  Ínter  the  weakness  of  the  cause,  by  the 
excessive  price  that  ministers  have  freely  paid  to 
those  whose  eloquence,  or  whose  so^histiy,  haa 
enabled  them  to  make  tlrát  weaknesft  triumph. 
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Much  may  be  done  in  tbose  little  shreds  and 
patches  of  time  which  every  day  produces,  and 
wlüch  most  men  throw  away,  but  which  neverthe* 
les6  wiU  make  at  the  end  of  it,  no  small  deduction 
from  the  Ufe  of  man.  Cicero  has  termed  them 
intsrsUiva  témpora,*  and  the  ancients  were  not  ig- 
norant  of  their  valué ;  nay,  it  was  not  unusual  wiüi 
them  either  to  compose  or  to  dictate,  while  under 
the  operaüon  of  rubbing  after  the  bath. 

Arbitration  has  this  advantagc,  there  are  some 
points  of  contest  which  it  is  better  to  lose  by  arbi- 
tration than  to  win  by  law.  But  as  a  good  general 
oíTers  his  terms  before  the  action,  rather  than  in  tbe 
midst  of  it,  so  a  wise  man  will  not  easily  be  per- 
suaded  to  havc  recoursc  to  a  reference,  when  once 
his  opponent  has  dragged  him  into  a  court. 

In  death  itself  there  can  be  nothing  terrible, 
for  the  act  of  death  annihilates  sensation  ;  but 
there  are  many  roads  to  death,  and  some  of  them 
justly  formidable,  even  to  the  bravest ;  so  various 
are  the  modes  of  going  out  of  the  world,  that  to  be 
born,  may  have  been  a  more  painful  thing  than  to 
die,  and  to  live,  may  prove  a  more  troublesome 
thing  than  either. 

More  have  been  ruined  by  their  servants,  thaa 
by  their  masters. 

Love,  like  the  cold  bath,  is  never  negativo,  it 
seldom  leaves  us  where  it  finds  us ,  if  once  ws 

*  f\i  ívp  imes, — PuB. 
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{diinge  into  it^  it  will  either  beighten  onr  TÍrtiies  or 
inñame  our  vices.  -    - 

If  there  be  a  pleasure  on  eartb,  which  angela 
cannot  enjoy,  and  which  they  might  álmost  eiiTy 
man  the  poaseaaion  of,  it  ia  the  power  of  relieving 
diatreas.  If  there  be  a  pain  which  denla  mif^t 
pity  man  for  enduring,  it  ia  the  death-bed  reflection 
that  we  have  poaaeased  the  power  of  doing  good, 
but  that  we  have  abuaed  and  perverted  it  to  por- 
poses  of  ill. 

Public  charities,  and  benevolent  associationa,  for 
the  gratuitous  relief  of  every  apecies  of  diatreaa, 
are  peculiar  to  Christianity ;  no  other  aystem  of 
civil  or  religious  policy  haa  originated  them: — 
they  form  its  highest  praise  and  characteristic  fea- 
ture ;  an  order  of  benevolence  so  disinterested  and 
so  exalted,  looking  before  and  after,  could  no  more 
have  preceded  revelation  than  light  the  aun. 

Applause  is  the  spur  of  noble  minds,  the  end 
and  aim  of  weak  ones. 

In  moat  quarrela  there  is  a  fault  on  both  aidea. 
A  quarrel  may  be  compared  to  a  apark,  which  can- 
not be  produced  without  a  flint  as  well  as  a  ateel, 
either  of  them  may  hammer  on  wood  for  ever,  no 
fire  will  follow. 

Our  wealth  is  ojien  a  anare  to  ouraelves,  and 
ülways  a  temptation  to  othera. 

Toknow  the  pains  of  power/  we  mnat  go  to 
those  who  have  u ;  toknow  its  pieaaare8,w6  mnat 
18 
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go  to  those  who  are  seekingit :  the  pains  of  power 

are  real,  its  pleasures  imaginary. 

Those  who  are  embarked  in  tbat  greatest  of  all 
undertakings,  the  propagation  of  the  gospel,  and 
who  do  so  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  supe- 
rior utility  and  excellence,  may  indeed  fail  in  sav- 
mg  others,  but  they  are  engaged  in  that  labonr  of 
love  by  which  they  are  most  likely  to  save  them- 
selves,  particularly  if  they  pray  that  through  Grod's 
assistance  hoth  ends  may  be  obtained. 


Two  things,  well  considered,  would  prevent 
many  quarrels ;  fírst,  to  have  it  well  ascertained 
whether  we  are  not  disputing  about  terms  rather 
than  things  ;  and  secondly,  to  examine  whethei 
that  on  which  we  diífer,  is  worth  contending  about. 


Faith  and  works  are  as  necessary  to  our  spirit 
ual  life  as  Christians,  as  soul  and  body  are  to  our 
natural  life  as  man ;  for  faith  is  the  soul  of  reli- 
gión, and  works,  the  body. 

Solomon  has  said,  *  There  is  nothing  new  under 
the  sun  ;'  and  perhaps  destruction  has  caused  as 
much  novelty  as  invention  ;  for  that  is  often  a  re- 
vival  which  we  think  a  discovery. 


Tt  is  an  unfortunate  thing  for  fools,  that  their 
pretensions  shoiild  rise  in  an  inverse  ratio  with 
their  abilities,  and  their  presumption  with  their 
weakness  ;  and  for  the  wise,  that  difíidence  should 
be  the  companion  of  talent,  and  doubt  the  fruit  of 
investigation. 
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There  are  three  kinds  oí  praise ;  that  which  we 
yield,  that  which  >ve  lend,  and  that  which  we  pay. 
We  yield  it  to  the  powerful  from  fear,  wo  lend  it 
to  the  weak  from  ínteres!,  and  we  pay  it  to  the 
deserving  from  gratitude. 

We  generally  most  covet  that  particular  trust 
which  we  are  least  likely  to  keep.  He  that  tho- 
roughly  knows  his  friends,  might,  perhaps,  with 
safety,  confíde  his  wife  to  the  care  of  one,  his 
purse  to  another,  and  his  secrets  to  a  third ;  when 
to  permit  them  to  make  their  own  choice,  would 
be  his  ruin. 

Eloquence  is  the  language  of  nature,  and  can- 
not  be  learned  in  the  schools ;  the  passions  are 
powerful  pleaders,  and  their  very  silence,  like  that 
of  Garrick,  goes  directly  to  the  soul ;  but  rhetoric 
is  the  creature  of  art,  which  he  who  feels  least, 
will  most  excel  in ;  it  is  the  quackery  of  eloquence, 
and  deals  in  nostrums,  not  in  cures. 

When  honours  come  to  us,  rather  than  we  to 
them  ;  when  they  meet  us,  as  it  were,  in  the  ves- 
tibule  of  Ufe,  it  is  well  if  our  enemies  can  say  no 
more  against  us,  than  that  we  are  too  young  for 
our  dignities  ;  it  would  be  much  worse  for  ud,'  if 
they  could  say  that  we  are  too  oíd  for  them  ;  time 
will  destroy  the  ñrst  objection,  but  conñrm  the 
necond. 

Pickpockets-  and  beggars  are  the  best  practica! 
physiognomists,  without  having  read  a  lino  of 
Lavater,  who  it  is  notorious,  mistook  aphilo8oph«i 
for  a  highwayman. 
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Faults  of  the  head  are  punished  in  this  world, 
those  of  the  heart  in  another ;  but  as  most  of  oux 
vices  are  compound,  so  also  is  their  panbhment. 

We  are  sure  to  be  losers  when  we  qaarrel  wiih 
ourselves ;  it  is  a  civil  war,  and  in  all  such  con- 
tentions,  triumphs  are  defeats. 

Attempts  at  reform,  when  they  fail,  strengthen 
despotism  ;  as  he  that  struggles,  tightens  those 
cords  he  dees  not  succeed  in  breaking. 

A  revengeful  knave,  will  do  more  than  he  wiU 
say ;  a  grateful  one,  will  say  more  than  he  will  do. 

In  naval  architecture,  the  rudder  is  first  fítted  in, 
then  the  ballast  is  put  on  board,  and  last  of  all,  the 
cargo  and  the  sails.  It  is  far  otherwise  in  the  fit- 
ting  up  and  forming  of  man  ;  he  is  launched  into 
life  with  the  cargo  of  his  faculties  aboard,  and  all 
the  sails  of  his  passions  set ;  but  it  is  the  long  and 
painful  work  of  his  life,  to  acquire  the  ballast  of 
experience,  and  to  form  the  rudder  of  reason; 
henee,  it  too  often  happens  that  his  frail  vessel  is 
sbipwrecked  before  he  has  laid  in  the  necessary 
quantity  of  ballast,  or  that  ke  has  been  so  long  in 
compUting  the  rudder»  that  the  vessel  has  become 
too  crazy  to  benefit  by  its  application. 


It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuáis,  those  who 
know  the  least  of  others,  think  the  highest  of  them- 
selves  ;  for  the  whole  family  of  pride  and  ignorance 
aro  incestuous,  and  mutually  beget  each  other 
The  Chínese  aífect  iv  despise  European  ingenuity 
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but  they  canoot  mend  a  common  wutch ;  when  it  is 
out  oí  order ;  they  say  it  is  dead,  and  barter  it 
away  for  a  living  one.  The  Persiana  think  that  ali 
foreign  merchants  come  to  them  from  a  small 
island  in  the  northem  matera,  barren  and  desoíate, 
which  produces  nothing  good  or  beautiful ;  *  for  why 
else,'  say  they,  'do  the  Europeans  fetch  snch  things 
from  US,  if  they  are  to  be  had  at  home  ?'  The  Turk 
will  not  permit  the  sacred  cities  of  Mecca  or  Medi- 
na to  be  polluted  by  the  residence  or  even  footstep 
of  a  single  Christian  ;  and  as  to  the  grand  Dairo 
of  Japan,  he  is  so  holy  that  the  sun  is  not  permitted 
to  have  the  honour  of  shining  on  his  illustrious 
head.  The  king  of  Malacca,  styles  himsclf  lord 
of  the  winds ;  and  the  Mogul,  to  be  equal  vrith 
him,  titles  himself  conqueror  of  the  world,  and  his 
grandees  are  denominated  rulers  of  the  thunder 
stjorm  and  steersmen  of  the  whirlwind  ;  even  the 
pride  of  Xerxes,  who  fettered  the  sea,  and  wrote 
his  commands  to  Mount  Athos;  or  of  Caligula, 
who  boasted  of  an  intrigue  with  the  moon — are  both 
surpassed  by  the  petty  sovereign  of  an  insignifícant 
tríbe  in  North  America,  who  every  moming  stálks 
out  of  his  hovel,  bids  the  sun  good-morrow,  and 
points  out  to  him  with  his  fínger,  the  course  he  is 
to  take  for  the  day:  and  to  complete  this  climax  of 
pride  and  ignorance,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Khan  of  Tartary,  who  does  not  possess  a  single 
house  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven,  has  no  sooner 
finished  his  repast  of  mare's  milk  and  horse-ñesh, 
than  he  causes  a  herald  to  proclaim  from  his  seat, 
that  all  the  princes  and  potentates  of  the  eartli 
have  his  permission  to  go  to  dinner.  '  The  Arab,' 
saya  Zimmerman,  *  in  the  conviction  that  his  Ca- 
lif  is  infallible,  laughs  at  the  stupid  credulity  of 
18» 
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the  Tartar,  who  holds  his  Lama  to  be  immortai 
Those  who  inhabit  Mount  Bata,  believe  that  who 
ever  eats  a  roasted  cuckoo  before  his  death,  is  a 
Saint,  and  ñrmiy  persuaded  of  the  infaliibility  oí 
this  inode  of  sanctification,  deride  the  Indians,  who 
drag  a  cow  to  the  bed  of  a  áying  person,  and  by 
piDching  her  tail,  are  sure,  if  by  that  metliod  they 
can  make  the  creature  void  her  uriñe  in  the  face 
of  the  patient,  he  is  immediately  translated  into 
the  third  heaven.  Thcy  scoff  at  the  superstition 
of  the  Tartarian  princes,  who  think  that  their  beati- 
ñcation  is  secure,  provided  they  can  eat  of  the 
holy  excrements  of  the  Lama ;  and  the  Tjartars, 
in  their  turn,  ridicule  the  Bramins,  who  for  the 
better  puriñcation  of  their  country,  require  them  to 
eat  cow-dung  for  the  space  of  six  months,  while 
these  would,  one  and  all,  if  they  were  told  of  the 
cuckoo  method  of  salvation,  as  heartily  despise 
and  laugh  at  it.  I  have  cited  these  ridiculous  ex 
travagances,  to  show  that  there  are  two  things  in 
which  all  sects  agree,  the  hatred  with  which  they 
pursue  the  errors  of  others,  and  the  love  with 
which  they  cling  to  their  own. 


We  must  suit  the  flattery  to  the  raind  and  taste 
of  the  recipient.  We  do  not  put  essences  into 
hogsheads,  or  porter  into  ^dals.  Delicate  minds 
may  be  disgustad  by  compliments  that  would  please 
a  ^osser  intellect,  as  some  fine  lauies,  who  would 
be  shocked  at  the  idea  of  a  dram,  will  not  refuse 
a  liqueur.  Some  indeed  there  are,  who  profess  to 
despise  all  flaltery,  but  even  these  are,  neverthe- 
less,  to  be  flattered,  by  being  told  that  they  do 
despise  it. 
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Expense  oí  thjought  is  the  rarest  prodigality,  and 
to  daré  to  Uve  alone  the  rarest  courage  ;  since 
tliere  are  many  who  had  rather  meet  their  bitter- 
est  enemy  in  the  ñeld,  than  their  own  hearts  in 
their  closet.  He  that  has  no  resources  of  mind, 
is  more  to  be  piticd  than  he  who  is  in  want  of 
nccessaries  for  the  body  ;  and  to  be  oblised  to  beg 
our  daily  happiness  from  others,  bespeaks  a  more 
.amentable  poverty  than  that  of  him  who  beg8  his 
daily  bread. 

Some  men  of  a  secludcd  and  studious  Ufe,  have 
scnt  forth  from  their  closet  or  their  cloister,  rayü 
of  intellectual  light  that  have  agitated  courts,  and 
revolutionized  kingdoms  ;  like  the  moon,  that  far 
removed  from  the  ocean,  and  shining  upon  it  with 
a  serene  and  sober  light,  is  the  chief  cause  of  all 
those  ebbings  and  flowings  which  incessantly  dis- 
turb  that  world  of  waters. 


Happiness  is  much  more  equally  diidded  than 
some  of  US  imagine.  One  man  shall  possess  most 
of  the  materials,  but  little  of  the  thing ;  another 
may  possess  much  of  the  thing,  but  very  ' 
the  materials.  In  this  particular  view  of  it,  ] 
ness  has  been  beautifully  compared  to  the  i 
the  desert,  he  that  gathered  much  had  nothiA 
and  he  that  gathered  little  had  no  lack ;  therf 
diminish  envy,  let  us  considcr  not  what  otb 
sess,  but  what  they  enjoy :  mere  riches  ma 
gift  of  lucky  accident  or  blind  chance,  but^ happi- 
ness must  be  the  result  of  prudent  preference  and 
rational  design ;  the  highest  happiness  then,  can 
have  no  otLer  foundation  than  the  deepest  wisdom  * 
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and  the  happiost  fool  is  only  as  happy  as  he  knows 
how  to  be. 

As  there  are  some  faults  that  liave  been  tenned 
faults  on  the  right  side,  so  there  are  some  ertoxn 
that  might  be  denominated  errors  on  the  safe  side. 
Thus,  we  seldom  regret  having  been  too  mild,  too 
cautious,  or  too  humble ;  but  we  often  repent  hav- 
ing been  too  violent,  too  precipitate,  or  too  proud. 


Accustom  yourself  to  submit  on  all  and  every 
occasion,  on  the  most  minute,  no  less  than  on  t^e 
most  important  circumstances  of  life,  to  a  smail 
present  evil,  to  obtain  a  greater  distant  good.  This 
will  give  decisión,  tone,  and  energy  to  the  mind, 
which  thus  disciplined,  will  often  reap  victory  from 
defeat,  and  honour  from  repulse.  Having  acquired 
this  invaluable  habit  of  rational  preference  and 
just  appreciation,  start  for  that  pñze  that  endureth 
for  cver;  you  will  have  little  left  to  learn.  The 
advantages  you  will  possess  over  common  minds, 
will  be  those  of  the  Lanista  over  the  Tyro,  and  of 
the  veteran  over  the  recruit. 


^•Truth  and  reason,  in  this  mixed  state  of  gooü 
jptnd  evil,  are  not  invariably  triumphíint  over  false- 
hood  and  error ;  but  even  when  labouring  under  a 
tcmporary  defeat,  the  two  former  bear  within  thera 
one  stamp  of  superiority  which  plamly  indicates 
that  Omnipotence  is  on  iheir  side  ;  for  the  worthy 
conquerors  in  such  a  victory,  universallv  retiro 
abashed,  enlighlened,  self-reproved,  and  exíJairaiiig 
with  Pyrrhus,  *  A  few  more  such  victories  and  we 
are  undone.^ 
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Were  a  plain  unl^ttered  man,  but  endowed  with 
common  sense,  and  a  certain  quantum  of  observa- 
tion  and  reflection,  to  read  over  attentively  tbe  four 
Gospels,  and  tbe  Acts  of  tbe  Apostles,  witbout 
note  or  eommenty  I  bugely  doubt  whetber  it  would 
enter  into  bis  ears  to  bear,  bis  eyes  to  see,  or  bis 
beart  to  conceive,  tbe  purport  of  many  ideas  sig- 
nifíed  by  words  ending  in  t'^m,  wbicb  nevertbeless 
bave  cost  Cbristendom  rivers  of  ink  and  oceans 
of  blood. 


Tbe  most  cruel  and  revengeful  measures,  wben 
once  carried,  bave  oñen  been  pusbed  to  tbeir 
utmost  extremity  by  tbose  very  men,  wbo  before 
tbeir  enactment,  pretended  to  oppose  tbera,  in  order 
to  tbrow  tbe  odinm  on  otbers.  Tbis  opposition  bas 
proceeded  from  tbe  lip,  not  from  tbe  beart,  and 
would  not  bave  been  made,  if  tbe  objector  did  not 
foresee  tbat  bis  opposition  would  he  fruitless.  Au- 
gustus,  witb  bis  usual  bypocrisy,  pretended  to  be 
sbocked  witb  tbe  idea  of  a  proscription,  and  per- 
ceiving  tbat  Antony  and  Lepidus  were  two  to  one 
against  bim,  be  knew  tba}  bis  single  vote  against 
tbe  measure  could  not  succeed ;  and  tbat  by  giving 
it,  be  sbould  preserve  bis  popularity,  and  not  be 
prevented  from  giutting  bis  revenge ;  but  Suetonios 
informs  us,  tbat  wben  tbe  borrid  work  commenced, 
be  carried  it  on  witb  a  severity  more  unrelenting 
tban  eitber  of  bis  coUeagues;  ^utroque  acerhius 
cxercuity*  and  tbat  wbenever  Lepidus  or  Antony 
were  inclíned  to  mercy,  eitber  from  fnterest,  in- 
treaty  or  bribes,  be  alone  stoutly  and  lustily  stood 

•  OaírrUdit<mmo^iefmeUifthMi^9Uksf,^V%m. 
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oat  for  blood :  '  Sohs  tnagnop&re  eantendit  ne  eut 
parceretur  '* 

It  is  an  easy  and  a  vulgar  thing  to  please  tho 
mob,  and  a  very  arduous  task  to  astonish  them ; 
but  essentially  to  benefít  and  to  improve  them,  it 
a  work  fraught  with  difficiüty,  and  teeming  with 
danger. 

The  seeds  of  repentance  are  sown  in  youth  by 
pleasure,  but  tho  harvest  is  reaped  in  age  by  pain. 

Riches  raay  enable  us  to  confer  favours ;  but 
to  confer  them  with  propriety  and  grace,  requires  a 
something  that  riches  cannot  give ;  even  trines 
may  be  so  bestowed  as  to  cease  to  be  trifles.  The 
citizens  of  Megara  offered  the  freedom  of  their 
city  to  Alexander ;  such  an  offer  excited  a  smile  in 
the  countenance  of  him  who  had  conquered  the 
world ;  but  he  received  ihis  tribute  of  their  respect 
with  complacency,  on  being  informed  that  theyhad 
never  offered  it  to  any  but  to  Hercules  and  himself. 

The  worst  thing  that  can  be  said  of  the  raost 
powerful,  is,  that  they  can  take  your  Ufe  ;  but  the 
same  thing  can  be  said  of  the  raost  weak. 


He  that  is  good,  will  infallibly  become  better,  anc 
he  that  is  bad,  will  as  certainly  become  worse  ;  foi 
vice,  virtue,  and  time,  are  three  things  that  neveí 
stand  still. 

*  He  alone  sUnitly  insisted  that  no  one  should  he  sparea 
— Pui. 
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Wben  the  cruel  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  criiol, 
we  read  their  fate  with  horror,  not  with  pity.  Sylla 
comnianded  the  bones  of  Marius  to  be  broken,  hÍR 
eyo8  to  be  puUed  out,  his  hands  to  be  cut  oif,  and 
his  body  to  be  tom  in  pieces  with  pincers,  and  Ca^ 
iline  was  the  executioner.  '  A  piece  of  cruelty/ 
saya  Séneca,  *only  ñt  for  Marías  to  sufier,  Catilme 
to  execute  and  Sylla  to  command.' 


Injuries  accompanied  with  insults  are  never  for- 
givcn;  all  men  on  these  occasions  are  good 
haters,  and  lay  out  their  revenge  at  compound 
interest ;  they  never  threaten  until  the  y  can  strike, 
and  smile  when  they  cannot.  Caligula  told  Vale- 
rius,  in  publtc,  what  kind  of  a  bedfellow  his  wife 
was ;  and  when  the  tríbune  Cherus,  who  had  an 
efiemináte  voice,  carne  to  him  for  Úw  watchword, 
he  would  always  give  him  Venus  or  Priapus. 
The  first  of  these  men  was  the  principal  instru- 
ment  in  the  conspiracy  against  him,  and  the  second 
cleft  him  down  with  his  sword  to  convince  him  of 
his  manhood. 

heX  those  who  would  affect  singularity  with  snc- 
cess,  fírst  determine  to  be  very  virtuous,  and  they 
wjU  be  sure  to  be  very  singular. 


We  should  have  all  our  Communications  with 
men,  as  in  the  presence  of  God ;  and  with  God,  as 
in  the  presence  of  men. 

A  power  above  all  human  responsibility,  ought 
to  be  above  all  human  attainment;  he  that  is  un* 
idllingy  ma^  do  harm,  fanit  be  ibai  in  nuMefCannóL 
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y¡e  cannot  think  too  highlv  of  our  natnra»  Bor 
too  huniUy  of  ourselves.  When  we  see  the  mar- 
tyr  to  virtue,  subject  as  he  is  to  the  infírmities  of  a 
man,  yet  suflering  the  tortures  of  a  demon^.and 
beaxing  them  v/iúi  the  magnanimity  of  a  god,  do 
we  not  behold  a  heroism  that  angels  may  indeed 
surpass,  but  which  they  cannot  imítate,  and  musí 
admire. 


It  is  dangeroiis  to  take  liberties  with  great  men, 
miless  we  know  them  thoroughiy ;  the  keeper  will 
hardly  put  his  head  into  the  lion's  mouth,  upon  % 
skort  acquaintance. 


Lo  ve  is  an  alliaiice  of  friendship  and  of  lusc 
if  the  former  predomínate,  it  is  a  passion  exalted 
and  refíned,  but  if  the  latter,  gross  and  sensual. 

That  virtue  which  depends  on  opinión,  looks  to 
secrecy  alone,  and  could  not  be  trusted  in  a  descrt. 

If  patrons  were  more  disinterested,  ingratitude 
would  be  more  rare.  A  person  receiving  a  favoui 
is  apt  to  consíder  that  he  is,  in  some  degree,  dis- 
charged  from  the  oblígation,  if  he  that  confers  it, 
derives  from  ít  somo  visible  advantage  by  which  ho 
may  be  said  to  repay  himself,  Ingratitude  has  there- 
fore  been  termed  a  nice  perception  of  the  causes 
that  induced  the  oblígation  ;  and  Alexander  made 
a  shrewd  dístinctíon  between  his  two  fríends,  when 
he  saíd  that  Hephaestíon  loved  Alexander,  but  Cra 
terus  the  king. — Rochefoucault  has  some  íll-natm 
ed  maxims  on  this  subject :  he  observes  *  that  wo 
are  always  much  better  pleased  to  see  those  whom 
we  have  oblíged,  than  those  who  have  obliged  ua  * 
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(ha^  we  confer  benefíts  more  from  compassion  to 
ourselves,  than  to  others ;  that  graiitude  is  only  a 
nice  calculation,  whereby  we  repay  small  favourSy 
in  the  bope  of  receiving  greater,  and  more  of  the 
like.'  By  a  certain  mode  of  reasoning,  indeed^ 
there  are  very  few  human  actions  which  might  not 
bo  resolved  into  self-loye.  It  has  been  said  that 
we  assist  a  distressed  object  to  get  rid  of  tho 
unpleasant  sympathy  excited  by  misery  unreiiey- 
ed ;  and  it  might  with  equal  píausibihty  be  said, 
that  we  repay  a  benefactor  to  get  rid  of  the  unpleas- 
ant burden  iniposed  by  an  obligation.  Butler  has 
well  railied  this  kind  of  reasoning,  when  he  ob- 
serves, *That  he  alone' is  ungr<U^ul,  who  makes 
retums  of  obligaitions,  because  he  ¿oes  it  merely  to 
free  himself  from  owing  as  much  as  thanks.'  In 
common  natures,  perhaps  an  active  gratitude  may 
be  traced  to  this ;  the  pride  that  scoms  to  owe,  has 
triumphed^  over  that  self-love  that  hates  to  pay. 

Dospotism  can  no  more  exist  in  a  nation,  until 
thé  liberty  of  the  press  be  destroyed,  than  the 
night  can  happen  before  the  sun  is  set. 

Govemments  connive  at  many  things  which  they 
ought  to  correct,  and  correct  many  thmgs  at  whicn 
they  ought  to  connive.  But  there  is  one  mode  of 
correcting  so  as  to  endear,  and  of  conniving  so  as 
to  reprove. 

He  that  will  believe  only  what  he  can  fully  com- 
prehend,  must  have  a  very  long  head,  or  a  very 
short  creed.  Many  gain  a  false  credit  for  liberal- 
ity  of  sentiment  in  religious  matters,  not  from  any 
tondemess  they  may  £ive  to  thetopiíiiims  or  con  • 
19 
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•ciencet  of  other  men,  but  because  ihi&y  liappea  to 
bave  no  opinión  or  conscience  of  their  own. 

As  ali  who  frequent  any  place  of  pnblic  worsbip, 
however  they  may  differ  from  the  doctrines  there 
deliveredy  are  expected  to  comport  themselves  with  ' 
seriousness  and  gravity,  so  in  religiouÍB  controver- 
sies,  rídicule  ought  never  to  be  resortod  to  on  eitber 
side  ;  whenever  a  jest  is  introduced  on  such  a  sub- 
joct,  it  is  indisputably  out  of  its  place,  and  rídicule, 
thus  employed,  so  far  from  being  a  test  of  truth,  is 
the  surest  test  of  error,  in  those  wno  on  such  an 
occasion  can  stoop  to  have  recourse  unto  it. 

It  is  a  doubt,  whether  mankind  are  most  indebted 
to  those  who  like  Bacon  and  Butler,  dig  the  gold 
from  the  mine  of  literature,  or  to  those  who  like 
Paley,  purify  it,  stamp  it,  £x  its  real  valué,  and  give 
it  currency  and  utility.  For  all  the  practical  pur- 
poses  of  life,  truth  might  as  well  be  in  príson  as  in 
the  folio  of  a  schoolman,  and  those  who  reléase  her 
from  her  cobwebbed  shelf,  and  teach  her  to  Uve 
with  men,  have  the  merit  of  liberating,  if  not  of 
discovering  her. 

Men  of  strong  minds,  who  think  for  themselves, 
should  not  be  discouraged,  on  fínding  occasionally 
that  some  of  their  best  ideas  have  been  anticipated 
by  formar  wriiers  ;  they  will  neilher  anathematize 
others  with  a  pereant  qui  ante  nos  nostra  dixerint* 
ñor  despair  themselves.  They  will  rather  go  on  in 
Science,  like  John  Hunter  in  physics,  discovering 
things  before  discovered,  until,  like  him,  they  ar9 

*  Iiit  tkem  perishj  who  before  vs  uUered  owr  «oyMi^i.— Prai 
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¿ewarded  with  a  terra^  hitherto  incógnita  m  th« 
Sciences,  an  empire  indisputably  their  own,  both  by 
nght  of  conquest  and  of  discovery. 


The  most  consistent  men  are  not  more  unlike 
to  others  than  they  are  at  times  to  themselves ; 
therefore,  it  is  ridiculous  to  see  character^nongers 
drawing  a  full  length  like^ess  of  some  great  man, 
and  perplexing  themselves  and  their  readers  by 
making  every  feature  of  his  conduct  strictly  con- 
form  to  those  Unes  and  lineaments  which  they  have 
laid  down :  they  generally  ñnd  or  make  for  him 
some  ruling  passion,  the  rudder  of  his  course ;  but 
with  all  this  pother  about  ruling  passions,  the  fact 
is,  that  all  men  and  women  have  but  one  (tpparent 
good.  Those  indeed  are  the  strongest  minos  and 
are  capable  of  the  greatest  actions,  who  possess  a 
telescopio  power  of  intellectual  visión,  enabling 
them  to  ascertain  the  real  magnitude  and  import- 
ance  of  distant  good,  and  to  despise  those  which 
are  indebted  for  all  their  grande ur  solely  to  their 
contiguity. 

If  a  cause  be  good,  the  most  violent  attack  of 
its  enemies  will  not  injure  it  so  much  as  an  injudi- 
cious  defence  of  it  by  its  friends.  Theodore  and 
others,  who  gravely  defend  the  monkish  miracles 
and'  the  luminous  cross  of  Constantino,  by  their 
zeal  without  knowledge,  and  devotion  without  dis- 
cretion,  have  hurt  the  cause  of  Christianity  moro 
than  the  apostate  Julián  by  his  hostility,  notwith- 
standing  all  the  wit  and  vigour  with  which  it  was 
conducted. 
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Ho  that  will  often  put  eternity  and  the  world 
before  him,  and  who  wiLl  daré  to  look  steadfastljr 
at  both  oí  them,  will  íind  that  as  he  contémplate» 
them,  the  former  will  grow  greater,  and  the  latter» 
less. 

Cruel  men  are  the  greatest  lovers  of  mercy— 
avaricious  men  of  generosity — and  proud  men  oi 
humiliiy, — that  is  to  say,  in  others,  not  in  them- 
aelves. 

There  isthis  diñerence  between  hatred  and  pity : 
pity  is  a  thing  often  avowed,  seldom  felt;  hatred  is 
a  thing  often  felt,  seldom  avowed. 

There  is  an  elasticity  in  the  human  mind,  capa 
ble  of  bearing  much,  but  which  will  not  show  itself 
mitil  a  certain  weiglit  of  afíliction  be  put  upon  it ; 
its  powers  may  be  compared  to  thone  vehicles 
whose  springs  are  so  contrived  that  ihey  get  on 
smoothly  enough  when  loaded,  but  joU  confound- 
edly  when  they  have  nothing  to  bear. 

Were  the  life  of  man  prolonged»  he  would 
become  such  a  profícient  in  villany,  that  it  would 
become  necessary  again  to  drown  or  to  bum  the 
world.  Earth  would  become  a  hell;  for  future 
rewards,  when  put  off  to  a  great  distance,  would 
cease  to  encourage,  and  future  punishments  to 
alarm. 


He  that  is  contented  withobscurity,if  he  acquire 
no  fame  will  suñer  no  persecution  ;  and  he  tl¿it  is 
deterinlned  to  be  silent,  may  laugh  securely  at  the 
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cñtics,  aithough  they  should  ezclaim  u  vainly  u 
the  patríarch  Job, '  O  thcU  our  enemy  had  writtena 
hookP 

Physiciansonust  discover  the  weaknesses  of  the 
human  mind,  and  even  condescend  to  humour  them, 
or  they  will  never  be  called  in  to  cure  the  in£nni- 
ties  of  the  body. 

Enyy  ought  in  strict  truth  to  have  no  place 
whatever  allowed  it  in  the  heart  of  man  ;  for  the 
goods  of  this  present  world  are  so  vile  and  lofr^ 
that  they  are  beneath  it ;  and  those  of  the  future 
world  are  so  vast  and  exalted,  that  they  are  above  it 

If  Satán  ever  laughs,  it  must  be  at  hypocrítcs ; 
they  are  the  greatest  dupes  he  has ;  they  serve  him 
better  than  any  others,  and  receive  no  wa^es ;  nay, 
what  is  still  more  extraordinary,  they  submit  to 
greater  mortiñcations  to  go  to  hell,  than  the  sin- 
cerest  Christian  to  go  to  heaven. 

The  schisms  in  the  church  of  Christ  are  deeply 
10  be  lamented  on  many  accounts,  by  those  who 
have  any  regard  for  all  that  is  valuabie  and  worth 
preserting  amongst  men;  and  although  we  are 
willing  to  hope  and  believe  with  Paley,  that  the 
rent  has  not  reached  the  foundation,  yet  are  these 
difierences  (though  not  in  essentials)  most  partic- 
ularly  to  be  lamented,  because  they  prevent  the 
full  extensión  of  the  glorious  light  of  the  gospel 
throughout  the  world.  These  d  jferences  amongst 
ourselves,  fumish  those  whom  we  would  attempl 
to  convert,  with  this  plausible,  fdid  to  them  I  fear 
luianswerableargument:  *W\Ú  what  face  can  yon 
19* 
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Cfarístians  attempt  to  make  us  convertí  to  yma 
íaith,  when  you  have  not  yet  decided  amongst 
yourselves  whal  Chrístianity  is?  SureJy  it  will 
be  time  enough  to  make  proselytes  of  others,  when 
you  yourselves  are  agreed.  For  Calvin  damns  the 
Fope,  and  the  Pope  damns  Calvin ;  and  the  onhf 
thing  in  which  they  agree,  is  in  damning  Socinus, 
while  Socinus  in  his  tum,  laughs  aV  hoÚL^  and  be 
lieves  neither.' 


The  mob,  like  the  ocean,  is  very  seldom  agitated 
%ithout  some  cause  superior  and  exterior  to  itself ; 
but  (to  continué  the  simile)  both  are  capable  of 
doing  the  greatest  mischief  after  the  cause  whicb 
Jirst  set  them  in  motion,  has  ceased  to  act. 

The  victims  of  ennui  paralyze  all  the  grosser 
feelings  by  excess,  and  torpefy  all  the  finer  by  dfc- 
use  and  inactivity.  Disgusted  with  this  world  and 
indifíerent  about  another,  they  at  last  lay  violent 
hands  upon  themselves,  and  assume  no  small  credit 
for  the  sang  froid  with  which  they  meet  death. 
But  alas,  such  beings  can  scarcely  be  said  to  die, 
for  they  have  never  truli/  lived, 

A  dull  author  just  delivered,  and  a  plain  woman 
about  to  be  so,  are  two  very  important  animáis. 

There  are  moments  of  despondency,  when 
Shakspeare  thought  himself  no  poet,  and  Raphael 
no  painter;  when  the  greatest  wits  have  doubted 
the  excellence  of  their  happiest  efíbrts. 

It  has  been  observed  that  a  dwarf  standing  on 
the  shoulders  of  a  giant,  will  see  farther  than  tha 
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giant  bimself ;  and  the  modenu,  standittg  as  tbitj 
do  on  the  vantage  ground  oí  former  diacoTariet, 
and  uniting  all  the  fniits  of  the  experíence  of  their 
forefathers,  with  their  own  actual  observation,  maj 
be  admittedto  enjoy  a  more  enlarged  and  compre-' 
nensive  view  of  tluags  than  the  ancients  thenH 
selves;  for  that  alone  is  true  anUquity,  which 
embraces  the  antiquity  of  the  world,  and  not  that 
which  would  refer  us  back  to  a  períod  wjicn  the 
vDorld  was  young,  By  whom  is  this  true  antiquitj 
enjoyed  ?  Not  by  the  ancients  who  did  live  in  the 
infancy,  but  by  the  moderna  who  do  lire  in  the 
maturíty  of  things.  'fherefore,  as  regards  the  age 
of  the  world,  we  may  lay  a  juster  claim  to  the  tiUe 
of  being  the  ancients,  even  than  oar  rery  forefathers 
themselves,  for  they  inhabitedthe  world  when  it  was 
young,  but  we  occupy  it  now  that  it  is  oíd ;  that 
precedent  may  not  exert  too  despotic  a  rule  orer 
experíence,  and  that  the  dead  may  not  too  strictlji 
govem  the  living,  may  I  be  pardoned  in  taking  a 
Dríef  and  cursory  view  of  the  claims  of  the  aneientg 
to  our  veneration,  so  far  as  they  are  built  on  the 
only  proper  foundation, — superíoríty  of  mind.  It 
ís  by  no  means  my  object  to  lessen  our  esteem  for 
those  great  men  who  hÁve  lived  before  us,  and  who 
have  accompTished  such  wonders,  considering  the 
scantiness  of  their  means ;  my  intention  is  merely 
to  suggest,  that  the  veneration  due  to  times  that 
are  past,  is  a  blind  veneration,  the  moment  it  is 
paid  at  the  expense  of  times  that  are  present ;  for 
as  these  very  ancients  themselves  were  once  the 
modems,  so  we  modems  must  also  become  ancients 
in  our  tum.  What  I  would  principally  contend  íor« 
is,  that  the  modems  enioy  a  much  more  extended 
■ód  oomprehensiye  view  of   science,  ifaaa  the 
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ancients  ;  not  because  we  bave  greater  capacidea, 
but  simply  because  we  enjoy  far  greater  capabili» 
ties ;  for  that  wbich  is  perfect  in  science,  is  most 
cominonly  the  elabórate  result  of  successive 
improvementSy  and  of  various  judgments  exercised 
on  the  rejection  of  what  was  wrong^  no  less  thaa 
in  the  adoption  of  what  was  ríght.  We  therefore 
are  proñting,  not  only  by  the  knowledge,  but  also 
by  the  ignorance,  not  only  by  the  discoveries,  but 
also  by  the  errors  of  our  forefathers ;  for  the  march 
of  science,  like  that  of  time,  has  been  progressing 
in  the  d^rkness,  no  less  than  the  light.  The  great 
chart  of  antiquity  is  chronology ;  and  so  sensible 
of  its  valué  was  Scaliger,  that  bis  celebrated  invo- 
cation  to  the  Olympiaüds  is  as  full  of  passion  and 
admiration  as  the  warmest  address  of  a  lover  to 
bis  mistress,  with  this  difíeren^e,  that  our  literary 
Colossus  sought  for  wrinkles  rather  than  dimples, 
and  bis  idol  would  have  had  more  chárms  for  him, 
if  she  had  numbered  more  ages  upon  her  head.  It 
is  admitted  that  previously  to  the  establishment  of 
the  Olympiads,  there  was  much  error  and  confusión 
in  the  historícal  records  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
neither,  if  their  dates  had  been  accurately  calcula- 
ted,  did  they  possess  the  means  which  we  enjoy 
of  multiplying  the  records  of  them,  so  as  to  put 
them  beyond  the  reach  either  of  accidental  or 
intentional  destruction  ;  and  henee  it  happens,  -hat 
on  the  greatest  works  of  antiquity,  the  pyramids, 
chronology  has  nothing  to  depose  ;  one  thing  is 
apparent,  that  the  builders  of  them  were  not  totally 
ignorant,  eiiher  of  geonietry  or  of  astronomy,  since 
they  are  all  built  with  their  respective  faces  pre- 
cisely  qpposite  the  four  cardinal  points.  It  is  weU 
known  that  a  modem  '  nuüi  veterum  virttUe  secum' 
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dusy*  has  deteoted  an  enonnous  error  in  ancient 
chronology,  and  has  proved  that  the  Argonautic 
expedition,  and  the  Trojan  war,  are  nearer  to 
the  birth  of  Christ  by  síx  hundred  years,  than  all 
former  calculation  had  placed  them ;  for  Hippar- 
chus,.  who  fírst  discovered  the  precession  of  the . 
equinoxes,  fancied  they  retrograded  one  degree  in 
one  hundred  years,  whereas  Sir  Isaac  Newtonf  has 
detormined  that  they  go  back  one  degree  in  seven- 
ty-two  years.  As  geographers,  their  knowledge  is 
still  more  limited,  since  they  were  ignorant  of  the 
polarity  of  the  magnet,  although  they  were  acquaint- 
ed  with  its  powers  of  attraction ;  many  of  them 
fancied  the  earth  was  motionless  and  flat,  and  that 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  were  its  boundaries  ;  that 
the  sun  set  in  the  sea,  was  believed  by  graver  per- 
^sons  than  the  poets  ;  and  .with  a  tímidity  propor- 
tionate  to  their  ignorance,  in  all  their  voyages  diey 
scldom  dared  to  lose  sight  of  the  coast,  since  a 

*  Seeond  in  excellence  to  none  ofthe  ancients, — Pub. 

t  We  know  that  the  ñxeá  stars,  which  were  formerly 
m  Aries  are  now  in  Taurus ;  and  the  pointproposed  by  Sur 
Isaac  Newton  was  to  ascertain  fromtne  Qreek  astrononnr, 
what  was  the  position  of  the  colares  with  respect  to  the 
fixed  stars,  in  the  time  of  Chiron ;  and  as  Sir  Isaac  had  pro- 
ved  that  the  fixed  stars  havc  a  motion  in  longítnde  of  one 
degree  in  seventy-two  years,  not  in  one  hundred  years,  as 
Hipparchus  has  affirmed,  the  problem  was  to  calcúlate  the 
diitance  between  those  stars  throu^h  which  the  colure  now 
passes,  and  those  through  wliich  it  passed  in  the  time  oí 
Chiron.  And  as  Chiron  was  one  of  the  Argonauts,  this 
wo'ild  give  US  the  number  of  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
that  famous  expedition,  smd  would  consequently  fíx  the 
true  date  of  the  Trojan  war ;  and  these  two  events  from 
the  cardinal  points  of  the  ancient  chronology  so  far  at 
leOsX  as  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  are  concerned.  A 
somewhat  similar  attempt  to  correct  the  ancient  chronolo- 
gy has  also  been  undertakfu,  by  a  retro-cakvlatioa  of  the 
eclipses. 
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needle  and  a  quadrant  would  have  become  as  use* 
lesa  a  present  to  Palinurus,  the  helmsman  of  ^ne- 
as,  as  to  the  chief  of  an  Indian  cañoe.  As  histo» 
rians,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  say,  that  theix 
credibility  is  much  shaken  by  that  proneness  to 
believe  in  prodigies,  auguries,  omens,  and  the  inter- 
position  of  their  gods  ;  which  credulity  the  very 
soberest  of  them  have  by  no  means  escaped.  As 
moralists,  their  want  of  confídence  in  a  futuro 
State  of  existence,  was  a  source  of  the  greatest  er* 
ror  and  confusión.  They  could  not  sincerely  pp- 
prove  of  virtue,  as  a  principie  of  action  always  to  be 
depended  on,  since  without  a  futuro  state,  virtue  is 
not  always  its  own  reward.  Ñor  did  the  noblest 
of  them,  as  Brutus  and  Cato,  succeed  in  fínding  it 
to  be  so  ;  their  honestum  and  their  decorum,  were 
phantoms  that  fed  on  the  air  of  opinión,  and  like 
the  chameleon,  changed  as  often  as  their  food ;  yet, 
these  visionary  objects,  though  undefíned,  were 
perpetually  explained,  and,  though  un grasped,  were 
constantly  pursued.*   As  warriors,  their  ignorance 

•  Cameades  was  a  philosopher,  whose  eloquence  Cice- 
ro dreaded  so  much,  that  he  deprecated  an  attack  from 
him,  in  the  humblest  manner,  in  the  following  words: 
*  Perturbatricem  autem  harum  omnium  rerum  acadcmi- 
am  hanc  ab  Arcesila  et  Carneade  recentem  exoremus  ut 
sileat ;  nam  si  invaserit  in  has  quse  satis  scite  nobis  in- 
structae  et  compositae  videntur  rationes  nimias  edet  minas, 
quam  quidam  ego  placare  cupio  submovere  non  audeo.'* 
INow  this  Cameades,  whora  Cicerc»  so  much  dreaded, 
maintained  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  justice !  and  he 
supported  his  theory  by  such  sophisms  as  these;  that  the 
condition  of  men  is  such  that  if  they  have  a  mind  t(»  be 
just,  they  must  act  imprudently ;  and  that  if  they  have  a 
mind  to  act  prudently,  they  must  be  unjust ;  and  that  it 

•  For  we  will  implore  this  new  acitdemy  of  Arcesila  and  Cameades, 
this  disturber  of  all  these  opinions,  to  be  silent;  for  should  it  attack 
these  doctrines,  which  to  as  seem  so  consistent,  it  might  hñng  abouta 
terrible  tevastaüon.  I  deslíe  to  concüiate,  and  daré  not  repoiae  it-PuB. 
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vi  cli3nm8tr3r  mutt  render  their  campaigns  rery 
lame  and  uninlerestÍDg  lo  those  wbo  i%flect  that  a 
BÍngie  piece  of  ordnance  would  haye  secured  to 
Fompey  the  baad»  of  Pharsalia,  and  üiat  a  singlo 
frigate  at  Actituai  would  have  given  Antony  utb 
empire  of  the  world.  In  the  uaeful  arta  their  igno 
ranee  of  the  powers  of  steam,  and  of  that  property 
of  water  by  which  it  rises  to  ita  level,  has  render* 
ed  all  their  efibrts,  proofs  of  their  perseverance 
tather  than  of  their  knowledge,  and  evidence  al 
tíie  powers  of  their  hands,  rather  than  of  their 
aeads.  The  most  stupendous  remains  of  anti 
quity,  the  aqueducts  themselvcs,  are  rather  mona- 
cnents  of  a  btrength  like  that  of  Sampson,  blind  to 
eontrive,  but  powerful  to  execute,  than  of  a  skill, 
sñarpsighted  to  avoid  difficulties,  rather  than  to 
overeóme  them.  With  all  these  defects,  we  must 
adroit  that  the  ancients  were  a  wonderful  order  ct 
men,  and  a  contemplation  of  their  actions  will 
richly  repay  the  philosopher.  The  ancients  are 
nilly  rescued  firom  all  imputation  of  imbecility,  fbr 

íollowsp  there  can  be  do  snch  thing  as  jvstice»  becanse  a 
virtne  inseparable  from  a  follj  cannot  be  in&t  Lactan* 
úns  is  correct,  when  he  affirms  that  the  heatnenscould  not 
answer  this  scphism,  and  that  Cicero  dared  not  undertake 
it.  The  error  was  this,  the  restricting  of  the  valué  of  jns* 
tice  to  temporal  tbings ;  for  to  those  who  disbelieve  a  íu- 
tnre  state,  or  even  have  donbts  abom  it, '  Honesty  is  not  al- 
ways  the  best  policy/  and  it  is  reatrved  for  Christians. 
who  take  into  tneir  consideration  the  whole  existence  of 
man,  to  argüe  clearl^  and  consequentially  on  the  sterling 
valué  of  justice.  It  is  well  knewn  that  Mr.  Hume  him- 
&elf  was  never  so  much  puzsled,  as  when  peremptonly 
asked  by  a  lady  at  Bath,  to  declare  n])on  his  ncmonr  as  a 
géntleman,  whether  he  wca!d  chocho  his  confidential  do» 
mestics  firom  such  as  held  his  nvo  principies,  or  iiro« 
ttiase  whoconscientiouslybelicvei^  t^eKemal  truths  of  Ri- 
vdatíoo.    Béfiranklydecidediiki\\v>arofthelatt«r« 
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tíieyweredenied  those  ampie  means  oían  advance- 
ment  in  knowledge,  to  which  we  have  access ;  and 
it  is  highly  probable  that  t^mefuture  modtrn  wül 
haT«  hereafter  to  make  the  very  same  apolog}"^  for 
na.  If  I  have  cited  somé' oí  their  défíciei^cies,  I 
have  done  it  not  td  diminish  that  respect  we  owe 
to  them,  but  to  give  somewhat  more  of  solidity  to 
that  which  we  owe  to  ourselves.  We  willingly 
submit  to  the  authority  and  attestation  of  the  deaid  ; 
but  when  it  would  triumph  over  all  the  improve- 
ment  and  experience  of  the  living,  it  is  no  ibnger 
submission,  but  slavery.  We  would  then,  rather  be 
right  with  one  single  companion,  truth,  than  wrong, 
with  all  the  celebríous  ñames  of  antiquity.  We 
freely  admit  that  the  ancients  efiected  <dl  that  could 
be  accomplished  by  men  who  lived  in  the  infancy 
of  time ;  but  the  eagle  of  science  herself  could 
not  soar  until  her  wings  were  grown.  In  sculpture 
and  in  poetry,  two  sciences  where  they  had  the 
means,  our  forefathers  have  fully  equalled,  perhaps 
exceeded,  their  children.  In  sculpture,  theimage 
worship  of  their  temples  held  out  the  highest 
encouragement  to  the  artist ;  and  in  the  battle,  no 
less  than  in  the  palaestra,  statues  were  the  princi- 
pal rewards  of  conquerers.  We  know  that  Pindar 
was  refused  the  pnce  he  had  set  upon  an  ode  in 
cclebration  of  one  who  had  been  crowned  at  the 
Olympic  games,  because  the  victor  had  calculatéd 
«hat  a  much  less  sum  would  purchase  a  statue 
of  brass.  But  on  the  following  day  he  determined 
to  employ  the  poet,  uhder  the  conviction  that  an 
ode  of  Pindar  would  outlive  a  slatue  of  far  more 
indestructible  materials  than  marble  or  brass.  We 
might  also  add,  that  the  games  of  Greece  enabled 
the  Sculptor  to  study  the  human  form,  not  oníy 
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oaked,  bat  iii  aU  its  yaríons  attitades  of  muscular 
exertion ;  and  wliile  the  geni&l  climate  of  Oreec« 
Bupplied  thq  Sculptor  with  ^he  finest  models,  the 
soil  furnished  him  with  the  best  materials.  If  tha 
ancients  are  more  than  our  rivals  in  poetry,  itmajr 
be  observed,  that  their  mythology  was  eminentljr 
calcujated  for  poetical  machinery,  and  also  th¿ 
the  scenery  of  uature,  that  laboratory  of  the  poet, 
ueither  wants  ñor  waits  for  its  full  improvement 
from  the  progressive  band  of  time.  We  must  atflo 
remember,  that  the  great  merit  of  this  art  is  orici* 
nality,  and  its  peculiar  province,  invention.  The 
ancients,  therefore,  being  in  the  order  of  precedence  . 
Xhefirst  discoverers  of  üie  po3tieal  mine,  took  care 
to  help  themselves  to  the  largest  diamonds. 

Success  too  often  sanctions  the  worst  and  the 
wildest  schemes  of  human  ambition.  That  such  a 
man  as  Cromwell  should  have  been  enabled  under 
any  circumstances  to  seize  the  reins  of  a  mighty 
empire,  is  matter  of  surprise  to  some,  of  indignation 
to  all.  Could  we  cali  him  up  from  the  dead,  he  is 
the  very  iast  man  that  could  rationally  explain  his 
own  success,  which  no  doubt,  at  the  time,  cxcited 
as  much  astonishment  in  himself  as  in  behblders ; 
but  he  owed  as  much  to  the  JoUy,  timidity,  and 
fanaticism  of  others,  ás  to  his  own  sagacity, 
courage,  and  craftiness.  In  fact,  the  times  made 
bim,  not  he  the  times,  If  a  civil  war  raged  at  this 
moment,  and  the  sacred  ñames  of  king  and  parlia* 
ment  were  again  arrayed  against  each  other  in  the 
field,  such  a  man  as  Cromwell,  at  present,  would 
never  arríve  at  any  station  higher  than  an  adjutant 
of  dragoons.  He  might  preach  and  pray,  write  and 
fight,  blus^^r  and  harapgue,  but  notone  step  highef 
30 
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would  be  get.-  If  every  thing  in  bis  character  bad 
not  been  artifícial,  except  his  eoura^e,  be  bad  been 
nobody ;  and  if  he  had  not  carried  bis  b3rpocrí8y 
80  far  as  at  times  to  dcceive  bimself  be  bad  been 
ruined.  Wben  be  cleared  tbe  bouse  of  commons, 
and  exclaimed,  '  You  are  an  adulterer,  you  are  an 
extortioner,  you  are  a  glutton,  and  you  are  no 
longer  a  parliament ;'  suppose  a  single  member  bad 
rejoined,  *  You  are  a  bypocrite,  and  by  tbis  illegal 
act  bave  forfeited  your  commission,  and  are  no 
longer  an  officer  ;  soldiers,  at  your  peril  proceed !' 
Such  a  speecb  migbt  bave  tumed  tbe  wbole  tide 
of  afíairs,  and  bave  sent  back  Oliver  to  tbe  Tower 
instead  of  Wbiteball,  never  again  to  quit  it,  except 
to  lay  bis  bead  upon  tbe  block. 


It  was  observed  of  tbe  Jesuits,  tbat  they  con- 
stan tíy  inculcated  a  tborougb  contempt  of  worldly 
things  in  tbeir  doctrines,  but  eagerly  grasped  at 
tbem  in  their  Uves.     Tbey  were  *mse  in  thetr 

feneration,^  for  tbey  cried  down  worldly  tbings, 
ecause  they  wanted  to  obtain  tbem,  and  cried  up 
spiritual  things,  because  they  wanted  to  dispose  of 
them. 

Human  foresight  often  leaves  its  proudest  pos- 
sessor  only  a  choice  of  evils. 


*  The  fowler,'  saith  Solomon,  *  spreaddth  n4>t  his 
net  in  the  sight  of  the  bird ;'  and  if  rulers  open  tbe 
eyes  of  a  nation,  they  must  cxpect  tbat  they  will 
see.  A  government  tbat  is  corrupt,  can  no  more 
consist  with  a  population  tbat  is  enlightened,  than 
tbe  night  can  continué  wben  the  sun  is  up.  The 
most  laudable  efforts  are  now  making  by  those  thaf 
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are  in  power,  for  the  intellectoal  improTement  of 
tíie  labouríng  classes  of  society.  It  would  be  in* 
▼idious  to  i^rm  with  some,  that  our  rulare  haré 
done  80  mach,  only  because  they  were  afraid  that 
i4her8  would  do  more,  if  they  themselves  did 
notbing.  There  are  good  grounds  to  believe  that 
they  have  been  influenced  by  higher  motives,  but 
at  all  erents,  every  public  meaaure  for  the  intel- 
lectual  iniprovement  of  the  govemed,  is  the  surest 
pledge  and  guaruntee  of  the  integríty  of  those  who 
govem,  because  all  that  are  in  power,  are  well 
aware  that  a  corresponding  puríty  in  those  who 
rule,  must  eyer  keep  a  proportionate  pace  with  the 
progression  of  knowledge  in  thosé  who  obey. 
Some  would  maintain,  that  the  rays  of  truth,  like 
those  of  the  sun,  if  too  abundan t,  dazzle  the  multi« 
tude  rather  than  enlighten  them ;  but  this  analogy 
is  false,  for  truth  has  not,  although  the  ignus  fatuas 
of  error  raay  have,  such  eñect ;  although  truth  is 
brighter  than  the  sun,  yet  the  mind  is  stronger  than 
the  body,  and  the  intellectual  ey  e  can  look  at  the  es- 
sence  of  moral  truth,  with  far  iess  uneasiness  than 
the  corporeal  eye  at  the  concentration  of  material. 

Some  demagogues,  like  Catiline,  can  raise  a 
•torm,  who  cannot,  like  Cromwell,  rule  it;  thus  tha 
Gracchi,  wishing  to  make  the  agrarían  law  the 
ladder  of  their  ascent,  found  it  the  instrument  of 
their  fall ;  ^fracta  compage  ruebant,^* 

Dreams  ought  to  produce  no  conviction  what- 
ever  on  philosophical  minds.  If  we  consider  how 
many  dreams  are  dreamt  every  night,  and  how 

•  Wkentkeháopbroke^UieáukfaiUj^Ucesr^'Pfm» 
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many  evento  occnr  erery  day»  we  sludl  no  longer 
wonder  at  tbose  accidental  cóincidencea,  which 

r  ranee  miatakea  for  verificatíons. — ^There  are 
numbeilesa  instances  on  recoid,  where  dreams 
have  brought  about  their  own  fulfilment,  &wiñgto 
the  weakness  and  eredulity  of  mankind.  .  The 
mother  of  Abbott,  who  fiUed  the  archiepiacopal 
(hrone  óf  Canterbuiy,  in  the  reign  of  James  the 
First,  had  a  dream,  that  if  she  could  eat  á  pike, 
the  child  with  which  she  was  then  pregnant  would 
be  a  son,  and  rise  to  great  preferment.  Not  long 
after  this,  in  taking  a  pail  of  water  out  of  the  river 
Wye,  which  ran  near  her  house,  she  accidentajly 
caught  a  pike,  and  thus  had  an  opportunity  of 
tiilSling  the  fírst  part  of  her  dream.  This  story 
being  much  noised  abóut,  and  coming  to  the  ears 
of  some  persons  of  distinction,  they  became  spon- 
sors  to  the  child,  and  bis  futnre  patrons.  But  I 
suspect,.  after  all,  that  this  marvelious  pike  swal- 
lowed  by  the  mother,  was  not  so  instrumental  to 
the  archbishop's  preferment^  as  the  story  of  the 
Ear4  of  Gowrie's  conspiracy  against  the  Ufe  of  the 
king,  swallowed  by  the  son.  It  would  seem  that 
there  are  occasions  where  churchmen  may  carry 
the  doctrine  of  divine  ríght  só  far  as  to  displease 
even  kings,  for  thus  writeth  King  James  with  bis 
own  hand  to  Doctor  Abbott,  then  a  deán :  *  You 
have  dipped  too  deep  into  what  all  kings  reserve 
among  the  arcana  imperii;*  and  whatever  aversión 
you  may  profess  against  God's  being  the  author 
of  sin,  you  have  stumbled  on  the  threshold  of  that 
opinión,  in  saying  upon  the  matter,  that  oven 
tyranny  is  God's  authority,  and  ougiit  to  be  re- 

•  StenU  ofpúVfer.^'Pfm» 
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menti^ered  as  raeli.  If  the  king  of  Spain  sbonld 
retui«i  to  claim  bis  oíd  pontifical  ríght  to  my  kin|[- 
doro,  yon  leave  me  lo  seek  for  others  to  fight  for  it, 
for  yjiVL  tell  us  upou  the  matter,  beforel^d,  tliat 
hia  authoríty  ia  God's  authoríty,  if  he  prevail.'  A 
man  who  could  go  auch  lengtha,  waa  not  likely  to 
continiie  long  in  a  deanery  under  the  reign  of 
James,  ñor  need  we  cali  in  the  assistance  of  a 
dream  to  account  for  his  promotion. 

At  tho  restoratioA  of  Charles  the  Second,  the 
tide  of  opinión  set  so  strong  in  favour  of  loyaity ,  ihat 
the  principal  annalist  of  that  ás¡y  pauses  to  expresa 
his  wonder  where  the  men  carne  from,  who  had 
done  all  the  mischief ;  but  this  was  the  surprise  of 
ignorance  ;  for  it  is  in  politics  as  in  religión,  none 
run  into  such  extremes  as  renegadoes,  or  so  ridicu« 
lousiy  overact  their  parts.  The  passions,  on  these 
occasions,  take  their  full  swing,  and  react  like  the 
pendulum,  whose  oscillations  on  one  side  will 
aiways  be  regulated  by  the  height  of  the  are  it  has 
subtended  on  the  other. 


He  that  from  small  beginnings  has  deservedljf 
raised  himself  to  the  highest  stations,  may  not 
always  find  that  full  satisfaction  in  the  possession 
of  his  object,  that  he  anticipated  in  the  pursuit  of 
it.  Although  Ike  individual  may  be  disappointed, 
the  cummunity  are  benefíted,  fírst  by  his  exer« 
tions,  and  secondly  by  his  example ;  for  it  has 
been  well  observed,  that  the  public  are  served,  not 
by  whac  the  JiOrd  Mayor  feels  who  rides  in  his 
coach,  but  by  what  the  apprentice  boy  feels,  who 
k>oks  at  him. 

20* 
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As  in  public  IKey  the  minister  that  luakes  wai 
with  parsimony,  must  make  peace  with  prodifirality 
fto  in  prívate  life,  those  hostile  but  feeble  measures, 
which  only  serve  to  irrítate  our  enemies,  not  to  in- 
timidate  them,  are  by  all  means  to  be  avoided;  for 
he  that  has  recourse  to  them,  only  imposes  upoD 
himself  the  ultímate  necessity  of  purchasing  a  re- 
conciliation,  often  expensive,  always  humiliating. 

A  noble  income,  nobly  expended,  is  no  commoi» 
sight.  It  is  far  more  easy  to  acquire  a  fortune  like 
a  knave,  than  to  expend  it,  like  a  gentleman.  If 
we  exhaust  our  income  in  schemes  of  ambition,  we 
shall  purchase  disappointment ;  if  in  law^vexation : 
if  in  luxury,  disease.  What  we  lend>  we  shall 
most  probably  lose  ;  what  we  spend  rationally,  we 
shall  enjoy  ;  what  we  distribute  to  the  deserving. 
we  shall  enjoy  and  retain* 

The  inexhaustible  resources  of  Great  Brítain 
were  always  an  inexplicable  mystery  to  Napoleón, 
and  he  was  taught  their  reality  only  by  their 
effects.  There  was  a  períod,  when  to  the  defence 
of  the  noblesl  cause,  England  brought  the  highest 
valour,  while  all  that  were  oppressed,  drew  at  sight, 
on  her  treasure  and  on  her  blood.  It  would  have 
been  glorious  if  she  had  evinced  a  magnanimity 
that  calculated  not  on  retum  ;  if  she  had  continued 
to  sow  benefits,  allhough  she  migfet  reap  ingrati- 
tude.  Alas !  she  found  it  more  easy  to  connuer 
others,  than  herself.     Her  safety  requires  not    he 

•  If  there  be  any  tnith  in  the  oíd  epitaph : — 
*  What  we  lent  we  lost; 
What  we  spent  we  have ; 
What  we  ¿ave,  we  had,* 
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compromise  of  her  honour ;  for  although  her  pros* 
I>erity  will  draw  cnvy,*  her  power  may  despise  it; 
she  is  beset  with  diificulties,  but  it  is  her  own  faiüt 
if  they  become  dangers ;  and  although  she  may 
suífer  somewhat  if  compared  with  her  fonnor  sel^ 
she  is  still  gigantic  if  compared  with  others.  Sh« 
may  command  peace,8Ínce  she  hasnot  relinquished 
the  sinews  of  war ;  a  paradox  to  all  other  nations, 
she  will  say  to  America,  territory  is  not  power ;  to 
India,  population  is  not  forcé  ;  anS  to  Spain,  money 
is  not  wealth. 

To  judge  by  the  event,  is  an  error  all  abuse  and 
all  commit ;  for  in  every  instance,  courage,  if 
crowned  with  success,  is  heroism ;  if  clouded  by 
defeat,  temeríty.  When  Nelson  fought  his  battle 
in  the  Sound,  it  was  the  result  alone,  that  decided 
whether  he  was  to  kiss  a  hand  at  court,  or  a  rod  at 
a  court-martial. 

Princes  rule  the  people,  and  their  own  passíons 
rule  princes ;  but  Providence  can  overrule  the 
whole,  and  draw  the  instruments  of  his  inscrutable 
purposes  from  the  vices,  no  less  ¿han  the  virtues  of 
kings.  Thus,  the  Reformation,  which  was  planted 
Dy  the  lust  of  Henry  the  Eighth  of  England,  was 

♦  Envy,  as  i?  generally  the  case,  is  both  purblind  and  im- 
poUtic ;  it  is  for  the  general  and  true  interests  of  the  world, 
that  Great  Britain  should  hold  the  sceptre  of  the  seas;  for 
if  she  ceased  to  wie'id  it,  it  must  of  necessity  devolve  to 
Prance;  and  on  the  fatal  consequences  of  such  a  calamity, 
to  ihe  best  interests  of  the  civilized  world,  there  can  be  do 
necessity  to  enlarge ;  not  that  France  would  m^e  a  worse 
use  of  such  power  than  some  other  nations,  but  because 
snch  an  accumulation  of  it  uught  not  to  be  vested  in  any, 
tíiat  are  already  so  powerful  by  land. 
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nreterredlqrtheambitiotiof  Philip  the  Saoondof 
Bpain.  Queen  Muy  woald  have  sacrificerl  Eliant 
beth  to  the  full  establishing  of  the*  Catholio  faithp 
ifthe  had  not  been  prevented  by  Philip  the  Second 
her  husband,  who  foreaaw,  in  the  death  of  EUzíí- 
betli,  the  succeMÍon  of  Maiy  Stewart,  thim  iiuu> 
ried  to  Erancis  the  Second,  and  in  that  soo^ession 
he  anticipated  the  certain  unión  of  Great  Brítain 
and  France ;  an  event  that  would  have  dí^persed 
to  the  winds  bis  8wn  ambitious  dream  of  universa] 
monarchy.  Tbe  consequence  ivas,  the  Ufo  of 
Elizabeth  was  preserved,  and  the  Protestant  canse 
prevailed. 

The  great  esUte  of  a  diül  book-maker  is  biogra- 
phy ;  but  we  should  read  the  Uves  of  great  men,  if 
written  by  themselves,  for  two  reasons ;  to  tfnd  out 
what  others  really  were,  and  what  they  thenidelves 
would  appear  to  be. 

To  quell  the  pride,  even  of  the  greate4t,'we 
fthould  reflect  how  much  we  owe  to  others,  ánd 
how  little  to  ourselves.  Philip  having  mado  him- 
self  master  of  Potidcea,  received  three  messongers 
in  one  day ;  the  fírst  brought  him  an  account  of  a 
great  victory  gained  over  the  Illyrians  by  his 
general  Parmenio ;  the  second  told  him  that  he  was 
proclaimed  victor  at  the  Olympic  games ;  acd'the 
third  informad  him  of  the  birth  of  Alexpnder. 
There  was  nothing  in  all  these  events,  that  onght 
to  have  fed  the  vanity,  or  that  would  have  justifíed 
the  pride  of  Philip,  since,  as  an  elegant  writer 
remarks,  <  for  the  fírst  he  was  indebted  to  his  f  en 
eral ;  for  the  second  to  his  horse ;  and  his  wife  is 
shrewdiy  suspected  of  having  helped  him  to  the 
ihird' 
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Sbould  the  world  applaud,  we  musí 
receive  it  as  a  boon  ;  for  if  the  most  de 
US  appear  to  expect  it  as  a  debt,  it  will  net^ 
paid.  The  vorld,  ii  has  been  said,  does  ^s  miiu , 
¡ustice  to  our  merits,  as  to  our  defects,  and  I ' 
believe  it ;  but  after  all,  none  oí  us  are  so  much 
praised  or  censurad  as  we  think ;  and  most  men 
would  be  thoroughly  cured  of  their  self-importance, 
íf  they  would  only  rekearse  their  own  funeral,  and 
walk  abróad  incógnito,  the  very  day  adfter  that  on 
which  they  were  supposed  to  have  been  buried. 

For  one  man  who  süicerely  plties  our  misfor* 
tunes,  there  are  a  thousand  who  sincerely  hate  our 
Buccess. 

Substract  from  many  modem  poets,  all  that  may 
be  found  in  Shakspeare,  and  trásh  will  remain. 


He  that  likes  a  hot  dinner,  a  warm  welcome,  new 
ideas,  and  oíd  wine,  will  not  often  diñe  with  the 
great. 

Those  who  bequeath  unto  themselves  a  pom- 
pous  funeral,  are  at  just  so  much  expense  to  inform 
Jie  world  of  somcthing  that  had  much  better  been 
concealod ;  namely,  XhsX  their  vanity  has  survived 
themselves. 

In  reading  the  Ufe  of  any  great  man,  you  will 
always  in  the  course  of  his  Listory,  chance  upon 
Eome  obscuro  individual,  who  on  some  particular 
occasions,  was  greater  than  him  whose  Ufe  you 
are  reading. 
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In  cases  of  doubtful  morality,  U  is  usual  to  say, 
is  there  any  harm  in  doing  this  ?  This  question 
may  sometimes  be  best  answered  by  asking  our- 
selves  anoüier;  is  there  any  harm  in  letting  it 
alone  ? 

He  that  has  never  known  adversity,  is  but  half 
acquainted  with  others,  or  with  himseif.  Constant 
success  shows  us  but  one  side  of  the  world  ;  for, 
ds  it  surrounds  us  with  friends,  who  will  tell  us  only 
our  merits,  so  it  silences  those  enemies  from  whom 
alone  we  can  leam  our  defects. 

When  men  of  sense  approve,  the  millioiL  are  sure 
to  follow ;  to  be  pleased,  is  to  pay  a  compliment  to 
their  own  taste. 

Tho  death  of  Judas,  is  as  strong  a  confírmation 
of  Christianity,  as  the  life  of  Paul. 

Women  generally  consider  consequences  in  love 
seldom  in  resentment. 

Most  of  our  misfortuiies  are  more  supportable 
than  the  comments  of  our  friends  upon  them. 


We  should  embrace  Christianity,  aven  on  pru 
dential  motives  ;  for  a  just  and  benevolent  God  wili 
not  punish  an  intellectual  being,  foc  believing  whai 
there  is  so  much  reason  to  beiievé  ;  therefore  wa 
run  no  risk  by  receiving  Christianity  if  it  be  false, 
but  a  dreadful  one  by  rejecting  it,  if  it  ue  true. 

The  great  designa  that  have  been  digcsted  and 
oatured,  and  the  great  literary  works  that  have 
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been  began  and  fiuished  in  prisons,  fully  prore, 
Úiat  t3n:ant8  have  not  yet  discovered  any  chaina 
that  can  fetter  the  mind. 

He  that  knows  himself,  knows  others ;  and  he 
that  is  ignorant  of  himself,  could  not  write  a  very 
profound  íecture  on  other  men's  heads. 

We  ought  not  to  be  over  anxious  to  encourage 
Innovation,  in  cases  of  douhtful  improvement,  for 
an  oíd  system  must  ever  have  two  advantages  over 
a  new  one  ;  it  is  established,  and  it  is  understood. 

Power  will  intoxicate  the  best  hearts,  as  wine 
the  strongest  heads.  No  man  is  wise  enough,  ñor 
good  enough  to  be  tnisted  with  unlimited  power ; 
for  whatever  qualiñcations  he  may  have  evinced  to 
entitle  him  to  the  possession  of  sp  dangerous  a 
privilege,  yet,  when  possessed,  others  can  no 
Jonger  answer  for  him,  because  he  can  no  longer 
answer  for  himself. 

There  are  two  things  which  ought  to  teach  us 
to  think  but  meanly  of  human  glory ;  the  very  best 
nave  had  their  calumniktors,  the  very  worst  their 
panegyrists. 

No  metaphysician  ever  feltthe  defíciency  of 
language  so  much,  as  the  grateful. 

Most  men  know  what  they  hate,  few  what  the> 
iove. 

All  great  cities  abouñd  with  litúe  men,  whose 
object  it  Í8  to  be  the  stars  of  the  dinner  table,  and 
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grand  purveyors  of  all  the  stray  jokes  of  tlie  town ; 
•o  long  as  these  tumspits  coDfíne  themselYes  to 
fetch  and  cany  for  their  masters,  they  succeed  tole- 
rably  well ;  but  the  moment  they  set  up  for  origin- 
ality,  and  commence  manufacturera,  instead  of 
retailers,  they  are  ruined.  Like  the  hind  wheel  of 
a  carriage,  which  is  in  constant  pursuit  of  the  fore 
one,  without  ever  overtaking  it,  so  these  become 
the  daubles  of  a  Seiwyn  or  a  Sheridan,  but  without 
ever  coming  up  to  them.  They  are  constantly 
near  wit,  without  being  witty,  as  his  Valet  is  always 
near  a  great  man,  without  being  great. 

Fame  is  an  undertaker  that  pays  but  little  atten- 
tion  to  the  liidng,  but  bedizens  the  dead,  fumishes 
out  their  funerais,  and  foUows  them  to  the  grave. 

The  Brítish  constitution,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in 
*  Magna  Charla,^  and  the  •  Bill  of  Rights,^  has  so 
much  that  is  good,  and  worthy  of  preservation,  that 
a  lover  of  true  liberty  would  rather  Uve  under  it, 
than  under  any  other  mode  of  govemment,  ancient 
or  modem,  barbarous  or  refined.  Its  destruction, 
at  the  present  moment,  would  be  the  most  melan- 
choly  thing  that  could  happen,  both  to  Englishmen 
and  to  the  world.  Such  an  event  would  retro- 
grade the  march  of  improvement  many  centuries 
of  years  ;  and  he  that  could  coolly  set  about  to 
eifect  it,  must  unite  the  phrensy  of  the  maniac  with  the 
malignity  of  the  demon.  The  fínancial  difiiculties 
which  this  mighty  empire  has  at  present  to  contend 
with,  as  they  arise  from  the  mosthonourable  causes, 
throw  a  greater  lustre  upofb  her,  in  the  eyes  of  sur- 
rounding  nations,  than  the  j;|iost  brilliant  prosperíty 
could  possibly  do,  if  obtained  by  the  slightest  dere* 
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tíction  of  puhlic  principie  and  faith.  The  fiscal 
embarrassments  of  the  nation  ought  not,  and  liiust 
aot,  endanger  the  constitution.  The  sincere  lovers 
of  the  constitution  tremble  not  at  tkese  things,  but 
they  do  tremble  when  they  see  the  possibiUty  of  a 
violation  of  the  laws  with  impunity,  whether  that 
riolation  be  attempted  by  the  highest  or  by  the 
lawest.  If  we  trace  the  history  of  most  revolutions, 
we  shall  ñnd  that  the  ñrst  inroads  upon  the  laws, 
have  been  made  by  the  govemors,  as  often  as  by 
the  govemed.  The  aftet  excesses  committed  by 
the  people,  have  usually  been  the  result  of  that 
common  principie  of  our  nature,  which  incites  tul 
to  foliow  the  examplo  of  our  betters,  however  ridi- 
culous  the  consequences  may  be  on  some  occa- 
sions,  or  deplorable  on  others.  The  laws  are  a 
restraint  submitted  to  by  both  parties,  the  ruler 
and  the  subject,  un  til  the  fences  on  both  sides 
being  completely  broken  down  and  déstroyed,  the 
two  parties  meet  in  the  adverse  shock  of  mutual 
hostility,  and  forcé  becomes,  for  a  season,  the  solé 
legislator  of  the  land.  In  this  country,  the  king 
has  been  justiy  termed,  the  speaking  law ;  the  law, 
Jlie  silent  king.  We  have  a  monarch  not  at  all 
inciined  to  strain  his  prerogative,  which  forbear- 
ance  ought  to  render  the  people  equally  cautious 
of  stretching  thcir  privilege ;  let  them  beware  of 
those  demagogues,  who  tell  them  that  they  feei  for 
thcm,  but  who  would  be  the  last  to  feel  with  them^ 
when  the  consequences  of  their  own  doctrine  ahaU 
arrive.  The  truth  is,  that  no  atrocity  or  aggression 
of  the  people,  will  vitally  affect  the  solid  safety  of 
our  commonwealthyunm  our  rulers  are  intimidated 
to  compromiso  that  security,  by  resortíng  to  ilie- 
gal  modes  of  defending  the  laws,  or  unconstitutional 
21 
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measures  to  preserve  the  constitution  \  knowmg 
Üds,  that  the  moment  any  govemment  usurps  a 
power  superior  to  the  laws,  it  then  usurps  a  power, 
which,  like  the  convulsivo  strenf^h  of  the  madroan, 
springs  from  disease,  and  will  infallibly  terminate 
in  weakness. 

The  Science  of  legislation  is  like  that  of  medi* 
cine  in  one  respect,  it  is  far  more  easy  to  point  out 
what  will  do  harm,  than  what  will  do  gc!od.  *  Nequid 
nimiSf**  therofore,  is  perhaps  quite  as  safe  a  maxim 
for  a  Solón  as  for  a  Hippocrates,  because  it  unfor- 
tunately  happens,  that  a  good  law  cannot  opérate 
so  strongly  for  the  amendroent,  as  a  bad  law  for  the 
depravation  of  the  people ;  it  is  necessary,  from 
the  very  nature  of  things,  that  laws  should  be  pro- 
hibitory,  rather  than  remunerativo,  and  act  upon 
our  fears,  rather  than  upon  pur  hopes.  Pains  and 
penalties  are  far  more  cheap  and  feasible  modes  of 
influencing  the  community,  thap  rewards  and  en- 
couragements  ;  therefore,  if  a  law  should  strongly 
recommend  habits  of  justice,  industry,  and  sobriety, 
such  a  law  would  be  feebly  obeyed,  because  it  has 
little  to  offer,  but  very  much  to  oppose  ;  it  has  to 
oppose  all  the  vicious  propensities  of  our  nature  ; 
but  if  through  oversight,  or  indiscretion,  a  law 
should  happen  to  connive  at,  or  to  tempt  the  sub- 
ject  to  habits  of  fraud,  idleness,  or  inebriety,  such 
a  law,  inasmuch  as  it  falls  in  with  all  the  vicious 
propensities  of  our  nature,  would  meet  with  a  prac* 
ticál  attention,  even  beyond  its  own  enactments, 
and  produce  works  of  supererogation  on  the  side 
of  delinquency ;  for  the  road  to  virtue  is  a  rugged 

•  Nothing  to  excess. — Püb. 
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ascent,  to  vicé  a  smooth  declivity,  *facilis  deseen^ 
sus  avernV*  To  slrengthen  the  above  positions, 
all  the  bearings  of  the  poor  laws  upon  society  niight 
be  fairly  adduced ;  most  oí  those  enactments  opé- 
ralo as  a  bounty  upon  idleness,  and  as  a  drawback 
ui>on  exertion :  they  take  from  independence  ito 
propor  prido ;  irom  mendicity  its  salutary  shamo ; 
they  deprive  foresight  of  its  fair  reward,  and  im- 
providence  of  its  just  responsibility.  They  act  as  a 
constant  and  indiscrimmating  invitation  to  the  mar 
riagcs  feast,  crowding  it  with  guests,  without  put- 
ting  a  single  dish  upon  the  table ;  we  might  even 
afñrm,  that  these  laws  novo  indícate  a  quite  contrary 
tendency,  and  are  beginning  to  rcrnove  the  dishes, 
although  they  slill  continué  to  invite  the  guests; 
for  there  are  numerous  instances,  where  the  para- 
lyzing  pressure  of  the  poor  rates  has  already  begua 
to  produce  its  ovvn  necessary  and  final  consumma- 
tion — the  non-cultivation  of  the  soilj\  , 

♦  Easy  isthcflescsnl  of  Avernus. — Püb. 

t  Before  a  commitice  of  the  House  of  Commons,  some 
fearful  evidence  was  lately  adduced,  which  went  to  prove 
the  alarmin'g  fact,  that,  in  some  cases,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  large.manufacturing  towns,  estates  had 
not  been  cultivated,  as  being  utterly  unable  to  meet  the 
double  demands  of  rales  and  of  rent.  Our  late  political 
Hercules,  Mr.  Pitt,  felt  the  necessíiy,  but  shrunk  from  the 
difficuily  of  clennsing  the  Augean  stable  of  the  poor  laws.* 
The  most  efíectual  mode  of  assisting  the  poor,  must  be  the 
devising  some  source  of  empioyment,  thatshall  enable  them 
lo  assist  themselves.  It  uniortunately  happens,  th^t  unless 
this  empioyment  be  profitablc  to  those  who  find  the  capital, 
it  wili  not  long  be  serviceable  lo  those  who  find  the  indus- 
try,  and  how  to  devise  ádequate  empioyment  for  th©  la- 
bou  re  r,  that  shail  at  the  same  time  repaylhe  capitalist,  is 
the  grand  arcanum  that  We  want  to  get  hold  oi/koe  (ñmi 
hie  labor  est*  Our  ineichaastible  treasure  of  coal,  and  of 
iron,  have  made  the  steam  ppwer  so  available,  and  so  ac» 
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The  code  of  poor  laws  has  at  length  grown  up 
into  a  tree,  which,  like  the  fabulous  Upas,  over- 
shadows  and  poisons  the  land ;  unwholesome  expe* 

cessible,  that  there  seems  to  be  no  assignable  limit  to  tht 
improvement  of  onr  machineiy;  but,  to  permit  oor  m»- 
chmery  to  be  exported,  is  about  as  wise  as  to  hammer 
swords  upon  onr  own  anvils,  to  be  employcd  against  our- 
selves;  ^tnTwstrosfadricatafestmachinamuros/*  Itisim- 
possible  to  deprive  Englishmen  of  their  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  invention,  or  of  the  powerof  their  ingenulty,  and  their 
habits  of  industry ;  but  our  machinery  is  the  imbodied  result 
of  all  these  Ihings  put  to^ether,  and  in  this  point,  the  ex- 
portation  of  ii,  is  to  deprive  us  of  much  of  the  benefit  of 
those  high  qualifications  stated  abo  ve ;  thus  it  is  that  the 
powers  of  our  heads  may  ultimately  paralyze  the  labours 
of  our  hands.  T  he  gigantic  and  formidable  dilemma  of  the 
present  day  is  this :  three  orders  of  men  are  vitaliy  neces- 
sary  to  the  existence  of  the  state,  for  our  national  indepen- 
dence  is  triune,  resting  upon  the  welfare  of  the  agricultu- 
rist,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  merchant.  The  misfortune 
is,  that  the  agriculturist  wants  one  state  of  things,  oppo- 
site  to,  and  destructive  of  the  interests  of  theóther  two;  for 
the  agriculturist  must  have  high  prices,  or  he  can  no 
longer  meet  the  heavy  demands  upou  the  land;  butihe  mer- 
chant and  the  manuíacturer  are  cqually  anxious  for  low 
Drices  at  home,  to  enable  them  to  conipete  with  the  foreigner 
abroad.  Now,  inasmuch  as  it  is  chieny  from  our  superiority 
in  machinery,  that  we  are  still  able  to  command  a  prefer- 
ence  of  our  articles  in  foreit^n  markets,notwithstandmgthe 
state  of  high  prices  at  home,  it  follows  that  the  means  by 
which  that  superiority  is  preserved,  should  bemost  jealously 
guarded,  ana  like  a  prodiictive  patent,  kept  as  far  as  p(6- 
sible,  exclusively  to  ourselvcs.  So  unbounded  is  the  power 
of  machinery,  thaí  I  have  been  informed,  raw  cotton  is 
brought  by  a  long  and  cxpensive  voyage  to  England, 
wrought  into  yarn,  and  carried  out  to  India,  to  supply  the 
poor  Hindoo  wiih  the  staple  commodity  for  his  muslins  of 
the  finest  fabí  ic :  and  this  yarn,  after  having  performed  two 
voyages,  we  can  supply  him  with  cheaper  ihan  he  himself 
can  spin  it,  althougn  he  is  contentcd  with  a  diet  of  rice  and 
water,  and  a  remuneration  of  about  one  penny  per  day 
Aixd  I  have  heard  a  lace  manufacturer  in  the  west  of  Eng 
*  The  engínes  framed  to  batter  our  own  weUsv-Pub. 
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dients  were  ihe  bud,  dilemraas  and  depravities  have 
been  the  blossom,  and  danger  and  dcspair  are  tho 
bitter  fruit :  *  redice  in  tártara  tendit.^* 


It  is  best,  if  possible,  to  deceive  no  one  ;  for  be 
ihat  like  Mahomet  or  Cromwell,  begins  by  deceiv- 
ing  others,  will  end  like  these,  by  deceiving  him- 
self ;  should  it  be  absolutely  necessary  to  deceive 
our  enemies,  there  may  be  times  when  this  cannot 
be  eíTectually  accomplisbed  without  deceiving  at 
the  same  time  our  friends  ;  for  that  which  is  known 
to  our  friends,  will  not  long  be  concealed  from  our 
enemies.  Lord  Peterborough  persuaded  Sir  Ro- 
bert  Walpole  that  Swift  had  seen  the  folly  of  his 
oíd  political  principies,  and  had  come  o  ver  to  those 
of  the  administration  ;  that  he  found  himself  buried 
aiive  in  Ireland,  and  wished  to  pass  the  remainder 
of  his  days  with  English  preferment  and  on  Eng- 
lish  ground.  After  frequent  importunities  from  his 
lordship,  Sir  Robert  consented  to  sce  Swift.  He 
carne  over  from  Ireland,  and  was  broughfby  Lord 
Peterborough  to  diñe  with  Sir  Robert  at  Chelsea. 
His  manner  was  very  captivating,  full  of  respect  to  Sir 
Robert,  and  completely  imposing  on  Lord  Peterbo- 
rough ;  but  wo  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  Swifl 
had  ruined  himself  by  not  attending  to  the  maxim. 
that  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  deceive  our  friends 
as  well  as  our  enemies.  Sometime  after  dinner, 
Sir  Robert  retired  to  his  closet,  and  sent  for  Lord 
Peterborough,  who  entered  full  of  joy  at  Swift's 
demeanour ;  but  all  this  was  soon  done  away ; 

land  affirm,  that  one  poiind  of  rawcottonhas  been  spim  hj 
machinery  into  yam  so  fine,  that  it  would  reach  írom  Lod« 
don  to  Eainburgh. 
*  lis  rrotf  reack  down  to  keür-  Pub. 
21* 
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« You  see,  my  lord,'  said  Sir  Robert,  *  how  highly 
I  stand  in  Swift'9  favoiir.'  'Yes,'  replied  Lord 
Peterborough,  '  and  I  am  conñdent  he  means  ali 
he  says.'  Sir  Robert  proceeded :  *  In  my  situation, 
assailed  as  I  am  by  false  friends  and  real  enemies, 
I  hold  it  my  duty,  and  for  the  king's  benefit,  to 
watch  correspondence ;  this  letter  I  caused  to  be 
stopped  at  the  post-office — ^read  it.'  It  was  a  letter 
froni  Swift  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  saying  that  Sir  Ro- 
bert had  consented  to  see  him  at  last ;  that  he 
knew  no  flattery  was  too  gross  for  Sir  Robert,  and 
that  he  should  receive  plenty,  and  added,  that  he 
hoped  very  soon  to  haA^e  the  oíd  fox  in  his  clutches. 
Lord  Peterborough  was  in  astonishment :  Sir  Ro- 
bert never  saw  Swift  again.  He  speedily  returñed 
to  Ireland,  became  a  complete  misanthrope,*  and 
died  without  a  friend. 


In  the  superstitious  ritual  of  the  church  oí 
Rome,  the  Pope  has  not  the  poor  merit  of  invent- 
ing  that  mummer}'  by  which  he  reigns.  The  Ro- 
mán church  professes  to  have  a  Cijristian  object 
of  adoration,  but  she  worships  him  with  Pagan 

♦  He  did  not  open  his  lips,  except  on  one  occasion,  for 
seven  years.  It  would  seem  that  he  had  a  melancholy 
foreboding  of  his  fate,  for  on  seeing  an  oíd  oak,  the  head 
of  which  was  withcred,  he  feelingly  exclaimed,  *  I  shall  be 
like  that  tree — I  shall  aie  at  the  top.'  The  foUowing  lines 
in  Hypocrisy,  allude  to  this  circumstance : — 

*  Then  ask  not  length  of  days,  that  giftless  giíl, 
More  pleased  like  Wolfe  to  die,  than  live  like  Sur  ^  • 
He,  with  prophetic  plaint,  his  doora  divin'd, 

The  body  made  the  living  tomb  of  mínd ; 
Rudder  and  corapass  gone,  of  thought  and  speech, 
He  lay  a  mighty  wreck,  on  wisdom's  beach !' 
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fbrm».  She  retains  the  ancient  custom  of  birildr 
ing  temples  with  a  position  to  the  east.  And  whal 
are  her  statues,  her  incensé,  her  pictures,  ber  im- 
age  worship,  her  holy  water,  her  procossions,  her 
prodigies,  and  her  legerdemain,  but  religious  cus- 
toras,  which  have  survived  the  policy  of  imperial 
Rome,  but  which  caused  that  metrópolis,  when  she 
became  pontifical,  to  receive  popery  as  an  a//y,  not 
to  submit  to  it  as  a  sovereign. 


Matrimony  is  an  engagement  which  must  last 
the  hfe  of  one  of  the  parties,  and  thero  is  iio 
retracting,  *  vestigio  nulla  retrorsum;  't  iherefore,  to 
avoid  all  the  horror  of  U  repentaiice  that  comes  UJio 
late,  men  should  thoroughly  know  the  real  causes 
that  induce  them  to  take  so  important  a  step,  before* 
they  venturo  upon  it.  Do  they  stand  in  need  of  a 
wife,  an  heiress,  or  a  nurse  ?  Is  it  their  passions, 
their  wants,  or  their  infirmities,  that  solicit  them  to 

*  I  shall  quote  the  foUowing  remarks  from  the  leamed 
author  of  the  HKssertalion  on  the  Olympic  Games.  *  Thus 
were  the  two  most  powerful  and  martial  states  of  Greece 
subjected  in  their  tum,  to  the  authority  of  a  petty  and  un- 
warlike  people ;  this  possibly  we  should  have  some  diíR- 
culty  to  believe,  were  tnere  not  many  modem  ezamples  of 
mightier,  if  not  wiser  natioús,  than  either  of  the  two  above 
mentioned,  havins:  been  awed  into  a  submission  to  apower 
still  more  insignificam  than  that  of  Elis,  by  the  same  edge- 
less  arms,  the  same  bnUum  fvlmen.*  Wnether  the  thim- 
ders  of  the  Vatican  were  forged  in  imitation  of  those  of 
the  Olympian  Júpiter,  I  will  nql  determine,  though  I  must 
take  notice  that  many  of  the  customs  and  ordinances  of  the 
Román  church  allude  most  evidently  to  many  praetised  in 
the  Olympic  stadium,  as,  extreme  unction,  the  pahn,  the 
crown  of  martyrs,  and  others,  as  jnay  be  seen  at  large  ia 
Faber's  Agonisticon.* 

f  No  step  backward, — Püb. 

*  PointIeMthanrlerboIts.^Foa. 
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wed  ?  Are  they  candidatos  for  thal  happy  state, 
*propter  opus,  opes,  sed  opem  /'*  according  to  the 
epigram.  These  are  questions  much  moro  proper 
to  l^  proposed  before  men  go  to  the  altar,  than  aftor 
it ;  tkey  are  points  which,  well  ascertained,  would 
prevent  many  disaj^intments,  often  deplorable, 
often  ridiculous,  always  remediless.  We  sbould 
not  tben  soe  youn?  spendthrifts  allying  tbein- 
selves  to  females  wno  are  not  so,  only  because 
they  have  notbing  to  expend ;  ñor  oíd  debauchees 
taking  a  blooming  beauty  to  their  bosom,  w)ieii 
an  additional  flannel  waistcoat  would  have  been  a 
bedfellow  much  more  salutary  and  appropriate. 

Villany  that  is  vigilant,  will  be  an  overmatch  for 
•  virtue,  if  she  slumber  on  her  post ;  and  henee  it  is, 
that  a  bad  cause  has  often  triumphed  over  a  good 
one  ;  for  the  partisans  of  the  former,  knowing  that 
their  cause  will  do  nothing  for  them,  have  done 
every  thing  for  their  cause  ;  whereas  the  friends 
of  the  latter  are  too  apt  to  expect  every  thing  from 
their  cause,  and  to  do  nothing  for  themselves. 

War  is  a  gamo  in  which  princes  seldom  win,  the 
people  never.  To  be  defended,  is  almost  as  great 
an  ovil  as  to  be  attacked;  and  the  peasant  has 
often  found  the  shield  of  a  protector,  no  less  op- 
pressive  than  the  sword  of  an  invader.  Wars  of 
opinión,  as  they  have  been  the  most  destructivo, 
are  also  the  most  disgraceful  of  conflicts ;  being 
appeals  from  right  to  might,  and  from  argument  to 
artillery ;  the  fomenters  of  them  have  considered 
the  raw  material,  man,  to  have  been  formed  for  no 
worthier  purposes  than  to  ñll  up  gazettes  at  home 

•  For  work,  or  weaüh,  or  aúi.— Pvni. 
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with  their  ñames,  and  ditches  abroad  with  tneir 
bodies.  Let  us  hope  that  true  philospphy,  the 
joint  offspring  of  a  religión  that  is  puré,  and  of  & 
reason  that  is  enlightened,  will  gradually  prepare  a 
better  order  of  things,  when  mankind  will  no  longer 
be  insulted,  by  seeing  bad  pens  mended  by  good 
swords,  and  weak  heads  exalted  l)y  strong  hands. 

Powerful  friends,  and  first-rate  connexions,  often 
assist  a  man's  rise,  and  contributo  to  his  promo- 
tion;  but  there  are  niany  instances  wherein  all 
these  things  have  acted  as  impediments  againet 
him,  ^ipsa  sibi  ohstat  magnüudo  ;'*  for  our  very 
g'oatness  may  prevent  its  own  aggrandizement, 
and  be  kept  down  by  its  own  weight,  *  mole  ruit 
íwo.'t  It  is  well  known  that  the  conclave  of  car- 
dinals  were  extremely  jealous  of  permitting  a 
Jesuit  to  fiU  the  apostolic  chair,  because  that  body 
was  already  too  powerful  and  overbearing ;  dignus, 
sed  jesuíta^  est^  was  a  common  maxim  of  tíxe  Vati- 
can ;  the  íact  is,  that  men  like  to  retain  se  me  little 
power  and  influence  over  those  whom  they  aggran- 
dize  and  advance ;  and  henee  it  happens  that 
great  talents,  supported  by  great  connexions,  are 
not  unfrequently  passed  over,  for  those  that  are  less 
powerful  but  more  practicable;  and  less  exalted, 
but  more  manageable  and  subservient. 

*  Jts  otim  greatness  is  an  obstacle. — Pob, 
t  Jts  own  weight  j^uUs  it  dotan. — Püb. 

t  The  talent  for  intrigue  which  distinguished  that  so* 
ciety,  became  at  length  so  brilliant,  as  to  consume  itseÚl 
Of  this  most  extraorainaryoffsi)ring  of  Loyola,  manyw^ 
be  inclined  U)  repeat,  *  urU  enim  jul^ore  suo  ;*•  but  feí» 
will  be  ready  to  add,  *  extinet/us  amabttúr  idem,*i 

^Heis  worthy^  but  a  Jesuit, — Püb. 

*  It  boma  with  its  own  biightness.— Pub. 

*  VVhen  dead  be  will  be  regarded— Pus. 
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On  reflecting  upon  all  the  frauds  aud  deceptions 
that  have  succeedad  in  duping  mankind,  it  is  really 
astonishing,  upon  how  very  small  a  foundation,  an 
iminense  superstnicture  raay  be  raised.  The  solu- 
tion  of  this  may  perhaps  be  found  in  tliat  axiom  of 
the  atomists :  That  there  must  e  ver  be  a  much  greater 
distance  between  nothing,  and  that  which  ís  least, 
than  between  that  which  is  least,  and  the  greatest 

Matches,  wherein  one  party  is  all  passion,  and 
the  other  all  indifíerence,  will  assimilate  about  as 
well  as  ice  and  fire.  It  is  possible  that  the  fire 
will  dissolve  the  ice,  but  it  ¡s  most  probable  that  it 
will  be  extinguished  in  the  attempt. 

It  is  only  when  the  rich  are  sick,  that  they  fully 
feel  the  impotence  of  wealth. 

The  keenest  abuse  of  our  enemies,  will  not  hurt 
US  so  much  in  the  esiimation  of  the  discerning,  as 
the  injudicious  praise  of  our  friends. 

This  world  cannot  explain  its  own  difficulties, 
without  the  assistance  of  another. 

In  the  constitution,  both  of  our  mind  and  of  our 
body,  every  thing  must  go  on  right,  and  harmo- 
nizo well  together  to  make  us  happy ;  but  should 
one  thing  go  wrong,  that  is  quite  enough  to  make 
US  miserable  ;  and  although  the  joys  of  this  world 
are  vain  and  short,  yet  its  sorrows  are  real  and 
lasting  ;  for  I  will  show  you  a  tun  of  perfect  pain, 
with  greater  ease  than  one  ounce  of  perfect  pleas- 
ure ;  and  he  knows  jttle  of  himselí,  or  of  the 
world,  who  does  not  think  it  sufficient  happiness  to 
be  free  ñom  sorrow ;  therefore,  give  a  wise  man 
health,  and  he  will  give  himself  every  other  thing 
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I  say,  give  him  health,  for  it  oíiten  happené  liíai 
the  most  ignorant  empine  can  do  us  the  greatest 
harm,  although  the  most  skilful  physician  knows 
not  iiow  to  do  US  tbe  slightest  good. 

The  advócate  for  torture  would  wish  to  sea  the 
8trongest  hand  joined  to  the  basest  heart,  and  the 
weakest  head.  Engendered  in  inteUectual,  and 
carried  on  in  artificial  darkness,  torture  is  a  trial, 
not  of  guilt,  but  of  nerve,  not  of  innocence,  but  of 
endurance  ;  it  perverts  the  whole  order  of  things, 
for  it  compels  the  weak  to  affirm  that  whipb  is 
false,  and  determines  the  strong  to  deny  that  which 
is  true ;  it  converts  the  criminal  into  the  evidencé, 
the  judge  into  the  exccutioner,  and  makes  a  direr 
punishment  than  would  follow  ^ilt,  precede  it. 
When  under  the  cloak  of  religión,  and  the  garb 
of  an  ecclesiastic,  torture  is  made  an  instrument 
of  accomplishing  the  foulest  schemes  of  w(N:ldly 
ambition,  it  then  becomes  an  atrocity  that  can  be 
described  or  imagined,  only  where  it  has  been  seen 
and  felt.  Tt  is  consolatory  to  the  best  sympatbies 
of  our  nature,  that  the  hydra  head  of  tbis  monstor 
has  been  broken,  and  a  triumph  oyer  her,  as 
bright  as  itis  bloodless,  obtained  in  that  very  coun- 
try,  whose  aggravated  wrongs  had  well  nigb  made 
vengcance  a  virtue,  and  clemency  a  crime. 

A  semi-civilized  state  of  society,  equally  re- 
moved from  the  extremes  ofbarbarlty  and  of  refina- 
ment,  seems  to  be  that  particular  merídian,  under 
which  all  tbe  reciproci^es  and  gratitudes  of  hospi- 
tality  do  most  readi^y  flourisb  and  abound.  It  so 
happens,  that  the  aasd,  the  luxury,  and  tbe  abnn- 
dance  of  tbe  highest  state  of  cinlization,  ara  m 
productiva  of  selfishnsss,  as  iba  difficultías,  Ibe 
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privations  and  sterílities  of  the  hwest,  In  a  coni 
munity,  just  emergí ng  from  the  natural  state  to 
the  artificial,  and  from  the  rude  to  the  civilized,  the 
wants  and  the  strugglesof  the  individual  will  compel 
the  most  liberal  propensities  of  our  nature  to  begin 
at  home,  and  too  oñen  end  where  they  began : 
the  history  of  our  own  country  will  jiistify  l^ese 
conclusions,  for  as  civilization  proceeded,  andprop 
er*y  became  legalized  and  extended,  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  impropriators  of  the  soil,  set  an  ex- 
ample  of  hospitality,  coarse  indeed,  and  indiscrim- 
inating,  but  of  unrivallcd  magniñcence,  from  the 
extent  of  its  scale,  if  not  from  the  elegancé  of  its 
arrangements.  The  possessor  had  no  other  mode 
of  spending  his  vast  revenues.  The  dissipations, 
the  amusements,  and  the  facilities  of  intercourse, 
to  be  met  with  in  large  towns  and  -cities,  were 
unknown.  Ho  that  wanted  society,  and  who  that 
can  ha  ve  it,  wants  it  not?  cheerfuUy  opened  his 
cellars,  his  stables,  and  his  halls  ;  the  retinue  be 
carne  as  necessary  to  the  lord,  as  the  lord  to  the 
retinue  ;  and  the  parade  and  splendour  of  the  chase 
were  equalled  only  by  the  prodigality  and  the  pro- 
fusión of  the  banqiiet.  As  the  arts  and  sciences 
advanced,  and  commerce  and  manufactures  ¡m 
proved,  a  new  state  of  things  aróse.  The  refine- 
ments  of  luxury  enabled  the  individual  to  expend 
the  whole  of  his  income,  however  vast,  upon  him- 
self;  and  hospitality  immediately  yielded  to  parsi 
mony,  and  magnificence  to  meanness.  The  CrcB- 
sus  of  civilization  can  now  wear  a  whole  forest  in 
his  pocket,  in  the  shape  of  a  watch,  and  can  carry 
the  produce  of  a  whole  estáte  upon  his  little  finger, 
in  the  shape  of  a  ring  ;  he  can  gormandize  a  wliole 
ox  at  a  meal,  metamorphosed  into  a  turtle,  and  wasb 
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it  do^Ti  with  a  whole  butt  of  October,  condensad 
into  a  ñagon  of  tokay  ;  and  he  can  conclude  these 
feats,  by  selling  the  whole  interests  of  a  kingdom 
for  a  bribe,  and  by  putting  the  costly  price  of  hit 
4elinquency  in  a  snuíT-box. 

Modem  criticism  discloses  that  which  it  would 
f&in  conceal,  but  conceals  that  which  it  profe^ses 
to  disclose  ;  it  is  therefore  read  by  the  discerning, 
not  to  discover  the  merits  of  an  author,  but  the  mo 
livcs  of  his  critic. 


Living  kings  receive  more  flattery  than  they 
deserve,  but  less  praise.  They  are  ñattered  by 
sycophants,  who,  as  they  havo  their  own  interese 
at  heart,  much  more  than  that  of  their  master,  are 
far  more  anxious  to  say  what  will  be  profítable  to 
themselves,  than  salutary  to  him.  But  the  high- 
minded  and  independent,  although  they  will  be  the 
fírst  to  perceive,  and  the  fíttest  to  appreciate  the 
sterling  qualities  of  a  sovereign,  will  be  the  last  to 
applaud  them,  while  he  filis  a  throne.  The  rea- 
sons  are  obvious ;  their  praises  would  neither  be 
advantageous  to  the  monarch,  ñor  creditable  to 
themselves.  Not  advantageous  to  the  monarch,  be- 
cause  however  puré  may  be  the  principies  of  their 
admiration,  the  world  will  give  them  no  such  credit, 
but  will  mix  up  the  praises  of  the  most  disintef- 
ested  with  the  flatteries  of  the  most  designing, 
wherever  a  living  king  is  the  theme ;  neither  will 
such  praises  be  creditable  to  those  who  bestow 
them,  for  they  will  be  sure  to  incur  the  obloquy  of 
flattery,  without  the  wages  of  adlilation,  and  wil 
share  in  the  punishmftnt,  without  participating  4c 
the  spoil  or  concurring  in  the  criminality.  Noni 
therefore  but  those  whÉo  haré  established  the  high 
22 
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est  character  for  inagnanimity  and  independo» ce, 
may  safely  venture  to  praise  living  merit,  when  m 
the  person  of  a  king,*  it  gives  far  more  lustre  to  a 
crown  than  it  receives. 

If  we  steal  thoughts  from  the  modems,  it  will 
be  críed  down  as  plagiarism ;  if  from  the  ancients, 
it  will  be  cried  up  as  erudition.  But  in  this  respect, 
every  author  is  a  Spartan,  being  more  ashamed  of 
the  discovery,  than  of  the  dcpredation.  Yet  the 
offence  itself  may  not  be  so  heinous  as  the  manner 
of  committing  it ;  for  some,  as  Voltaire,t  not  only 
steal,  but,  like  the  harpies,  befoul  and  bespatter 
those  whom  they  have  plundered.  Others,  again, 
give  US  the  mere  carcass  of  another  man's  thoughts, 
but  deprived  of  all  their  life  and  spirit,  and  this  is 
to  add  murder  to  robbery.  I  have  somewhere  seen 
it  observed,  that  we  should  make  the  same  use  of 
a  book,  as  a  bee  does  of  a  ñower;  she  steals 
sweets  from  it,  but  does  not  injure  it ;  and  those 
sweets  she  herself  improves  and  concocts  into 
honey.  Most  plagiarists,  like  the  dronc,  have 
neither  taste  to  select,  industry  to  acquire,  ñor  skili 
to  improve,  but  impudently  pilfer  the  honey  ready 
prepared,  from  the  hive. 

*  What  har,  been  said  of  happiness,  with  regard  to  men, 
may  be  said  of  praise  <vith  respect  to  monarchs,  with  a 
slight  altcration : — 

*  Dicique  celebris, 
Ante  obitum,  nerao,  supremaque  fuñera  debet.** 
t  He  robbed  Shakspeare,  and  tben  abused  him,  compar- 
ing  him,  among  other  things,  to  a  dunghill.  It  was  in  al- 
lusion  to  these  plagíarisms,  that  Mrs.  Montague  retorted 
upon  Voltaire,  tnat  if  Shaksi)eare  was  a  dunghill,  he  had 
enriched  a  very  ungrateful  soil. 

*  Let  Qone  be  called  íamous  beíbre  liis  ieath.— Pub> 
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Custom  is  the  law  of  one  description  of  fools, 
and  fashion  of  another ;  butthe  two  parties  often. 
clash ;  for  precedent  is  the  legislator  of  the  first 
and  novehy  of  the  last.  Custom,  therefore,  looks 
to  things  that  are  past,  and  fashion  to  things  that 
are  present,  but  both  of  them  are  somewhat  pur- 
blind  as  to  things  that  are  to  cofne;  of  the  two, 
fashion  imposes  the  heaviest  burden ;  for  she  cheats 
her  votaries  of  their  time,  their  fortune,  and  their 
comforts,  and  she  repays  them  only  with  the  cele- 
brity  of  being  ridiculed  and  despised  ;  a  very  par- 
adoxical  mode  of  remuneration,  yet  álways  most 
thankfully  received !  Fashion  is  the  veriest  god- 
dess  of  semblance  and  of  shade ;  to  be  happy,  is 
of  far  less  consequence  to  her  worshippers,  than  to 
appear  so  ;  even  pleasure  itself  they  sacrifice  lo 
parade,  and  enjoyment  to  ostentation .  She  requires 
the  most  passive  and  implicit  obedience,  at  the 
same  time  that  she  imposes  a  most  grievous  load 
of  ceremonies,  and  the  slightest  murmurings  would 
only  cause  the  recusant  to  be  laughed  at  by  all 
other  classes,  and  excommunicated  by  his  own. 
Fashion  builds  her  temple  in  the  capital  of  some 
mighty  empire,  and  having  selected  four  or  ñ\e 
hundred  of  the  silliest  people  it  contains,  she  dubs 
them  with  the  magiiifícent  and  imposing  title  of  the 
WORLD !  But  the  marvel  and  the  misfortune  is,  that 
this  arrogant  title  is  as  universally  accredited  by 
the  many  who  abjure^  as  by  the  few  who  adoro 
her ;  and  this  creed  of  fashion,  requires  not  only 
the  weakest  folly,  but  the  strongest  faith,  since  it 
would  maíntain  that  the  minority  are  tbe  whole, 
and  the  majority  are  nothing!  Her  smile  has 
given  wit  to  dulness,  and  grace  to  deformity,  and 
has  brought  every  thing   into  rogue,  by  turna, 
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bat  virtue.  Yet  she  ís  most  capricious  in  hef 
favours,  often  rnnning  from  those  that  pursue  her 
and  coming  round  to  those  that  stand  still.  It 
were  mad  to  foliow  her,  and  rash  to  oppose  her 
but  neither  rash  ñor  mad  to  despise  her. 

IjOgic  and  metaphysics  make  use  of  more  tools 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  sciences  put  together,  and 
do  the  least  work.  A  modem  metaphysician  had 
been  declaiming  before  a  large  party,  on  the  excel- 
lence  of  his  favourite  pursuit ;  an  oíd  gentleman 
who  had  been  listening  to  him  with  the  most  vora 
cious  attention,  at  length  ventured  humbly  to 
inquire  of  him,  whether  it  was  his  opinión  that  jthe 
metaphysics  would  ever  be  reduced  to  the  same 
certainty  and  demonstration  as  the  mathematics  ? 
*  Oh !  most  assuredly,*  replied  our  oracle,  *  there 
cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  of  that  !'  The 
author  of  this  notable  discovery  must  have  known 
more  of  metaphysics  than  any  other  man,  or  less 
of  mathematics  ;  and  I  leave  my  readers  to  decide, 
whether  his  confidence  was  built  on  a  profound 
knowledge  of  the  one,  or  a  profound  ignorance  of 
the  other. 

That  which  we  acquire  with  the  most  difficulty, 
we  retain  the  longest,  as  those  who  have  earned  a 
fortune,  are  usually  more  careful  of  it,  than  those 
who  have  inherited  one.  It  is  recorded  of  Pro- 
fessor  Porson,*  that  he  talked  his  Greek  fluently, 
when  he  could  no  longer  articúlate  in  English. 

♦  The  professor  was  remarkable  for  a  strong  memory, 
which  was  not  so  puzzling  as  the  great  perfectiím  of  his 
other  facultfes;  for,  to  the  utter  comusion  of  all  craniolo- 
gists,  on  ezamination  aíter  death,  it  tumed  out  that  this 
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Falsehood  is  often  rocked  by  truth,but  she  soon 
ontgrows  her  eradle,  and  discards  ker  nurse. 

The  straits  of  Thermopylae  were  defended  by 
only  three  hundred  men,  bul  they  were  all  Spar* 
tans ;  and,  in  advocating  our  own  cause,  we  ougbt 
to  trust  rather  to  ihe  forcé,  than  to  the  number  of 
our  arguments,  and  to  care  not  how  few  they  be, 
should  that  few  be  incontrovertible ;  when  we  hear 
one  argument  refuted,  we  are  apt  to  suspoct  thal 
the  others  are  weak  \  and  a  cause  that  is  well  sup- 
ported,  may  be  compared  to  an  arch  that  is  weU 
built — ^nothing  can  be  taken  away  without  endan- 
gering  the  whole. 

Literature  has  her  quacks  no  iess  than  medí 
cine,  and  they  are  divided  into  two  classes ;  thoáe 
who  have  erudition  without  genius,  and  those  who 
have  volubility  without  depth :  we  shall  get  second- 
hand  sense  from  the  one,  and  original  nonsense 
from  the  other. 


It  is  common  to  say,  that  a  liar  will  not  be 
believed,  although  he  speak  the  truth ;  the  con- 
verse of  this  proposition  is  equally  true,  but  more 
unfortunate  ;  that  a  man  who  has  gained  a  reputa- 
tion  for  veracity  will  not  be  discredited,  although 
he  should  utter  that  which  is  false ;  but  he  that 
would  make  use  of  a  reputation  for  veracity,  to 

great  scholar  was  giAed  with  the  thickest  scall  that  e/er 
was  dissected.  How  his  var^  erudition  could  get  into  sach 
a  receptade,  was  the  only  difficulty  to  be  explained  ;  bnt, 
when  onee  in,  it.seexhs  there  were  very  soUaand  substan* 
tiol  reascms  to  prevent  its  getting  oat  again. 
•23* 
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ostablish  a  lie,  would  set  fíre  to  the  temple  of  tnitlu 
with  a  fagot  stolen  from  her  altar. 


Some  read  to  think,  these  are  rare ;  somc  tu 
write,  these  are  common  ;  and  some  read  to  talk, 
and  these  form  the  great  majoríty.  The  fírst  pago 
of  an  author  not  unfrequently  suffices  all  the  pur- 
poses  of  this  latter  class,  of  whom  it  has  been  said, 
they  treat  books  as  some  do  lords ;  they  inform 
themselves  of  their  titleSf  and  then  boast  of  an  in- 
tímate acquaintance. 

The  two  most  precious  things  on  this  side  the 
grave  are  our  reputation  and  our  life.  But  it  is  to 
be  lamented  that  the  most  contemptible  whisper 
may  deprive  us  of  the  one,  and  the  weakest 
weapon  of  the  other.  A  wise  mam,  therefore,  wiJI 
be  more  anxious  to  deserve  a  fair  ñame,  than  to 
possess  it,  and  this  wili  teach  hira  so  to  live,  as  not 
to  be  afraid  to  die. 

He  that  places  himself  neither  liigher  ñor  lowei 
than  he  oiight  to  do,  exercises  the  truest  humility ; 
and  few  things  are  so  disgusting  as  the  arrogant 
aíTability  of  the  great,  which  only  serves  to  show 
others  the  sense  they  eniertain  of  their  inferiority, 
since  they  consider  it  necessary  to  stoop  so  low  to 
meet  it.  A  certain  prelate,  now  no  more,  happened 
to  meet  at  a  large  party,  his  oíd  coUegiate  acquaint- 
ance, the  celebrated  Dr.  G.,  of  coursing  and  cías 
sical  notoriety.  Having  oppressed  the  doctor  with 
aplentiful  dose  of  condescension,  his  lordship, 
with  a  familiarity  evidently  aifected,  inqiiired  of 
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ilie  doctor,  how  long  it  might  be  since  iJiey  had 
last  the  pleasure  of  seeing  one  another  1  *  The 
last  time  1  had  the  honour  of  seeing  your  lord- 
ship/  said  the  doctor,  *  happened  to  be  when  you 
were  walking  to  serve  your  curacy  at  Trumping- 
ton,  and  I  was  riding  to  serve  my  church  at  Ches- 
terford  ;  and  as  the  rain  happened  to  be  particularly 
heavy,  your  lordship  most  graciously  condescended 
to  mount  my  servant's  horse.  The  animal  not 
having  been  used  to  carry  double,  was  unruly,  and 
when  your  lordship  dismounted,  ii  was  at  the 
expense  of  no  small  number  of  stitches  in  your 
small-clothes.  I  felt  not  a  little  embarrassed  for 
your  lordship,  as  you  had  not  then  an  aproa  to 
cover  them ;  but  I  remember  that  you  soon  set  me 
at  ease,  by  informing  me,  that  a  sermón,  enclosing 
some  black  thread  and  a  needle,  were  thrce  articlos 
which  you  never  travelled  without;  on  hearing 
which,  I  venlured  to  congratúlate  your  lordship  on 
the  happy  expedient  you  had  hit  upon  for  giving  a 
connected   thread  to   your   discourse,  and   some 

Íwlish  no  less  than  point  to  your  arguments.' — ^Hís 
ordship  was  never  afterwards  knT>wn  to  ask  an  oíd 
friend  how  long  it  was  since  he  had  last  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  him.  * 


Most  females  will  forgive  a  liberty,  ralher  than  a 
slight,  and  if  any  woman  were  to  hang  a  man  for 
etealing  her  picture,  althougn  it  were  set  in  gold,  it 
would  be  a  new  case  in  law ;  but  if  he  carried  off 
the  setting,  and  left  the  portrait,  I  would  not  answor 
for  his  safety,  even  if  AUey  were  his  pleader,  and 
a  Middlesex  jury  his  peers.  The  felón  would  be 
doomed  to  feel  experimentally,  the  forcé  of  two 
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Unes  of  tlie  poet,  which,  on  this  occasion,  I  shal 
unitc : — 

*  Famina  quidposnt, 

*  Spret<eque  injuria  formm.^* 


Habit  will  reconr  ile  us  lo  every  thing  bul  chango 
and  even  to  change,  if  it  recur  not  too  quickly 
Milton,  therefore,  makes  his  hell  an  ice  houso,  as 
weil  as  an  oven,  and  freezes  his  devils  a(  one 
period,  but  bakes  them  at  another.  The  late  Sir 
George  Staunton  informed  me,  that  he  had  visited 
a  man  in  India,  who  had  committed  a  murder,  and 
in  order  not  only  to  save  his  life,  but  what  was  oí 
much  more  consequence,  his  caste^  he  submitted  to 
the  penalty  imposed  ;  this  was,  that  he  should 
sleep  for  se  ven  years  on  a  bedstead,  without  any 
mattress,  the  whole  siirfane  of  which  was  studded 
with  points  of  iron  resembling  nails,  but,  not  s( 
sharp  as  to  penétrate  the  flesh.  Sir  George  saw 
him  in  the  fifíh  year  of  his  probation,  and  his  skin 
was  then  like  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros,  but  more 
callous  ;  at  that  time,  however,  he  could  sleep 
comfortably  on  his  *  hed  of  thomsy  and  remarked 
that  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  his  sentence, 
he  should  most  probably  continué  that  system  from 
cholee,  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  adopt  from 
nocessity. 

Those  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  will  often  produce  all  the  best  eíTects 
of  the  virtues,  by  a  subtle  appeal  to  the  vanities  ot 
those  with  whom  they  have  to  do  ; — and  can  caus6 
the   very  weakness   of  our  minds,  indirectly,  t( 

•  What  ihings  a  vooman,  lohen  desptsed,  can  do. — 1*üb. 
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contríbute  to  tlie  furtherance  of  measures,  from 
whose  strength  the  powers  of  our  minds  Mrould^ 
perhaps  reccil,  as  unequal  and  inefficient.  A 
preacher  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Blackfriars,  not 
undeservedly  popular,  had  just  finished  an  exhor- 
vation  strongly  recommending  the  liberal  support  of 
a  certain  very  merítorious  institution.  The  con- 
gregation  was  numerous,  and  the  chapel  crowded 
tü  excess.  The  discourse  being  finished,  the  piale 
was  about  to  be  handed  round  to  the  respective 
pews,  when  the  preacher  made  this  short  address 
to  the  congregation :  *  From  the  great  sympathy  I 
have  witnessed  in  your  countenances,  and  the 
strict  attention  you  have  honoured  me  ivith,  there 
is  only  one  thing  I  am  afraid  of ;  that  some  of  you 
may  feel  inclined  to  give  too  much  ;  now  it  is  my 
duty  to  inform  you,  that  justice,  though  not  so 
pleasant,  yet  should  always  be  a  prior  virtue  to 
generosity ;  iherefore,  as  you  will  all  immediately 
be  waited  upon  in  your  respective  pews,  I  wish  to 
have  it  thoroughiy  understood,  that  no  person  will 
ihink  of  putting  any  thing  into  the  píate,  who  cannot 
pay  his  debtsJ  1  need  not  add,  that  this  advice 
produced  a  most  overflowing  collection. 


Little  errors  ought  to  be  pardoned,  if  committed 
by  those  who  are  great,  in  things  that  are  greatest. 
Paley  once  made  a  false  quantity  in  the  church  of 
St.  Mary's ;  and  Bishop  Watson  most  feelingly 
laments  the  valuable  time  he  was  obliged  to  squan- 
der  away,  in  attending  to  such  minutúe,  Nothing, 
liowever,  is  more  disgusting  than  the  triumphant 
ero  wings  of  leamcd  dunces,  if  by  any  chance  they 
can  fasten  a  slip  or  peccadillo  of  this  kind  upon  an 
illustrio.  8  ñame.    But  tbese  spots  in  the  sun»  they 
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should  reinember,  will  be  exp(M..ú  uúy  by  thoM 
wlio  have  made  use  of  the  smoky  glass  oí  envy  oi 
of  prejudice  ;  it  is  to  be  expected  tbat  these 
trines  should  have  great  importance  attached  to 
them  by  such  men,  for  they  constitute  the  little 
intellectual  all  of  weak  minds,  and  if  they  had  noC 
them,  they  would  have  nothing.  But  he,  that  like 
Paley,  has  actually  measured  living  men,  may  be 
allowed  the  privilege  of  an  occasional  false  quanti 
ty  in  dead  languages ;  and  even  a  false  concord  in 
words,  may  be  pardoned  in  him,  who  has  produced 
a  true  concord  between  such  momentous  things  as 
the  purest  faith  and  the  profoundest  reason, 

Nobility  is  a  river  that  sets  with  a  constant  and 
undeviating  current,  directly  into  the  great  Pacific 
ocean  of  time ;  but,  unlike  all  other  rivers,  it  is 
more  grand  at  its  source,  than  at  its  termination. 


The  greatest  difficulty  in  pulpit  eloquence,  is  to 
give  the  subject  all  the  dignity  it  so  fully  deserves, 
wiihout  attaching  any  importance  to  ourselves  ; 
some  preachers  reverse  the  thing ; — they  give  so 
much  importance  to  themselves,  that  they  have 
none  left  for  the  subject. 


Ingratitude  in  a  superior,  is  very  often  nothing 
more  than  the  refusal  of  some  unreasonable  re- 
quest ;  and  if  the  patrón  does  too  little,  it  is  not 
unfrequently  because  the  dependant  expects  too 
much.  A  certain  pope,  who  had  been  raised  from 
an  obscure  situation,  to  the  apostolic  chair,  \va3 
immediately  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  sent  from 
a  small  district,  in  which  he  had  formerly  officiated 
as  cure.      It  seems  that  he  had  promised  fK« 
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tnlAbitants  that  he  would  do  something  for  them, 
if  il  should  ever  be  in  his  power ;  and  some  of 
tbem  now  appeared  before  him,  lo  remind  him  of 
iiis  promise,  and  also  to  request  that  he  would  fulfíl 
it  by  granting  them  two  harvests  in  every  year  ! 
He  acceded  to  this  modesi  request  on  con.diiion 
that  they  should  go  home  immediately,  and  so 
adjust  the  almanack  of  their  own  particular  district, 
as  to  make  every  year  of  their  register  consist  of 
twenty-four  calender  months. 

Those  traitors,  who  know  that  they  have  sinñed 
beyond  forgiveness,  have  not  the  courage  lo  be 
true  to  these,  whom  they  presume  are  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  full  extent  of  their  treachery. 
It  is  conjectured  that  Cromwell  would  have  pro- 
posed  terms  of  reconciliation  to  Charles  the  Second, 
couldhe  but  have  harboured  the  hope  that  he  would 
forgive  his  father's  blood ;  and  it  was  the  height  of 
wisdom  in  Cssar,  to  refuse  to  be  as  wise  as  he 
might  have  been,  if  he  had  not  immediately  bumt 
the  cabinet  of  Pompey  which  he  took  at  Pharsalia. 

*  Noseitur  a  Sociisy^*  is  a  proverb  that  does  not 
invaiiable  apply ;  for  men  of  the  highest  talent 
have  not  always  culled  their  familiar  society 
from  mliids  of  a  similar  caliber  with  their  own. 
Thare  sie  raoments  of  relaxation,  when  they  prefer 
friendship  to  philqsophy,  and  comfort  to  counsel. 
Fatigued  by  oonfuting  the  coxcombs,  or  exhausted 
by  coping  witíi  the  giants  of  literature,  there  are 
moments,  whea  the  brightest  minds  prefer  the 
Boothings  of  syTnpat2«)r  to  all  the  brilliancy  of  wk, 
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nieot,  ai)  unappropriated  cenotaph,  which,  like  the 
pyramids  of  Egy¡n,  derives  much  of  ita  importance 
from  the  mystery  in  wkich  the  hand  that  reared  it 
•8  involved. 

No  men  deserve  the  title  of  infídels,  so  little  as 
titos e  to  whom  it  has  been  usually  applied ;  let  any 
of  those  who  renounce  Chrístianity,  write  fairly 
down  in  a  book,  all  the  absurdities  that  they  believo 
instead  of  it,  and  they  will  fínd  that  it  requires  more 
faith  to  reject  Christianity  than  to  embrace  it. 

The  temple  of  tnith  is  built  indeed  of  stones  of 
crystal,  but,  inasmuch  as  men  have  been  concemed 
in  rcaring  it,  it  has  been  Consolidated  by  a  cement, 
composed  of  baser  materials.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
lamentcd,  that  truth  herself  will  attract  little  atten- 
tion,  and  less  esteem,  untii  it  be  amalgamated  with 
some  particular  party,  persuasión,  or  sect;  unmixed 
and  aduiterated,  it  too  often  proves  as  unfít  for 
currency,  as  puré  gold  for  circulation.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  has  observed,  that  he  that  foUows  truth 
too  closely,  must  take  care  tliat  she  does  not  strike 
out  his  teeth ;  he  that  foUows  truth  too  closely, 
has  little  to  fear  from  truth,  but  he  has  much  to 
fear  from  the  pretended  friends  of  it.  He,  there- 
fore,  that  is  dead  to  all  the  smiles  and  to  all  tho 
frowns  of  the  living,  alone  is  equal  to  the  hazardouA 
task  of  wríting  a  Mstory  of  his  own  times,  worthy 
of  being  transmitted  to  times  that  are  to  come. 

tation  as  a  man  than  it  would  have  added  to  his  íkme  as  an 
author.  Tlús  supposition  has  been  considerably  strengthen- 
ed  bv  a  late  very  conclusive  and  weU-reasonea  volóme,  en- 
titled  Jonius  Identified.  pablished  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
Hessey.  ' 
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as  he  that  is  in  need  of  repose,  selecta  a  bed  of 
feathers,  rather  than  of  ñints. 


Politics  and  personalities  will  give  a  temporary 
interestto  authors,  but  they  niustpossess  something 
more  if  they  would  wish  to  render  that  interés! 
pennanent.  I  question  whether  Junius  himsejf, 
nad  not  been  iong  since  forgotten,  if  we  couid 
but  have  ascertained  whom  to  forget ;  but  our 
reminiscences  were  kept  from  slumbering,  cbiedy 
because  it  was  undetermined  where  they  should 
rest,     The  letters  of  Junius*  are  a  splendid  monu 

*  In  my  humble  opinión  the  talents  of  Junius  have  been 
overrated.  Hom*»  Tooke  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
him ;  but  Home  was  a  host,  and  I  have  heard  one  who  knew 
him  well,  observe,  that  he  was  a  man  who  felt  nothing, 
and  feared  nothing ;  the  person  ailuded  to  above,  also  in- 
formed  me  that  Home  Tooke  on  one  occasion  wrote  a 
challenge  to  Wilkes,  who  was  then  sheriff  for  the  county  of 
Middlesex.  "Wilkes  had  signalized  hímself  in  a  most  deter- 
mined  affair  with  Martin,  on  account  of  No.  forty-five  in 
the  Tme  Briton,  and  he  wrote  Home  Tooke  the  foUowing 
laconic  reply  tothe  challenge.  *  Sir,  I  do  not  thüik  it  my 
business  to  cut  the  throat  of  every  desperado  that  may  bíe 
tired  of  his  life ;  but  as  I  am  at  present  high  sheriflf  for 
the  city  of  London,  it  may  happen  that  I  may  shortly  have 
an  opportunity  of  attending  you  in  my  official  capacity,  in 
which  case  I  will  answer  for  it,that  you  shall  have  no  ground 
to  complain  of  my  endeavours  to  serve  you.'  Probably  it 
was  al)out  this  time  that  Home  Tooke  on  being  asked  by  a 
foreigner  of  distinction,  howmuch  treason  an  Englishman 
might  venture  to  write  without  being  hanged,  replied, 
that  he  could  not  inform  him  just  yet,  but  that  he  was  try- 
iiig.  To  retum  to  Junius,  I  have  always  suspected  that 
those  letters  were  written  by  some  one  who  had  eithcr  af- 
terwards  apostatized  from  the  principies  which  they  con- 
tain,  or  who  had  been  induced  from  mercenary  and  per- 
sonal motives,  to  advócate  them  with  so  much  asperity,  and 
that  they  were  not  avowed  by  the  writer,  merely  because 
sach  an  avowal  would  have  detracted  more  from  his  repu 
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meot-,  an  uiiappropriated  cenotaph,  which,  like  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt,  derives  much  of  its  iinportance 
from  the  mystery  in  which  the  hand  that  reared  it 
«8  involved. 

No  men  deserve  the  title  of  infídels,  so  little  as 
tliose  to  whom  it  has  been  usually  applied ;  let  any 
of  those  who  renounce  Christianity,  write  fairly 
down  in  a  book,  all  the  absurdities  that  they  believo 
instead  of  it,  and  they  will  fínd  that  itrequires  more 
faith  to  reject  Christianity  than  to  embrace  it. 


The  temple  of  tnith  is  built  indeed  of  stones  of 
crystal,  but,  inasmuch  as  men  have  been  conceraed 
in  rcaring  it,  it  has  been  Consolidated  by  a  cement, 
composed  of  baser  materials.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
lamented,  that  truth  herself  will  attract  little  atten- 
tion,  and  less  esteem,  until  it  be  amalgamated  with 
some  particular  party,  persuasión,  T)r  sect;  unmixed 
and  adulterated,  it  too  often  proves  as  unfít  for 
currency,  as  puré  gold  for  circulation.  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh  has  observed,  that  he  that  follows  truth 
too  closely,  raust  take  care  tliat  she  does  not  strike 
out  his  teeth ;  he  that  follows  truth  too  closely, 
has  little  to  fear  from  truth,  but  he  has  much  to 
fear  from  the  pretended  friends  of  it.  He,  there* 
fore,  that  is  dead  to  all  the  smiles  and  to  all  the 
frowns  of  the  living,  alone  is  equal  to  the  hazardouft 
task  of  writing  a  history  of  his  own  times,  worthy 
of  being  transmitted  to  times  that  are  to  come. 

tation  as  a  man  than  it  would  have  added  to  his  fame  as  aa 
author.  This  sapposition  has  been  considerably  strengthen- 
ed  bv  a  late  very  conclusive  and  well-reasoned.  volmne,  en- 
titled  Jnnius  Identified.  pabUshed  by  Messrs.  Taylor  and 
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Genius,  when  employed  in  works  whose  tea* 
dency  it  is  to  demoralize  and  to  degrade  us,  should 
be  contemplated  with  abhorrence  rather  than  witb 
admiration  ;  such  a  monument  of  its  power,  may 
indeed  be  stamped  with  immortality,  but  like  the 
Colisasum  at  Rome,  we  deplore  its  magnificence, 
because  we  detest  the  purposes  for  wMch  it  was 


Anguish  of  mind  has  driven  thousands  to  sui 
cide  ;  anguish  of  body,  none.  This  proves,  that 
the  heahh  of  the  mind  is  of  far  greater  conse- 
quence  than  the  health  of  the  body,  although  both 
are  deser^úngof  much  more  attention  than  either  of 
them  receive. 

Intrigues  of  state,  like  games  of  whist,  require  a 
partner,  and  in  both,  success  is  the  joint  efiect  of 
chance  and  of  skill ;  but  the  former  difier  from  the 
latter  in  one  particular — ^the  knaves  rule  the  kings. 
Count  Stackelberg  was  sent  on  a  particular  em- 
bassy  by  Catherine  of  Russia,  into  Poland  ;  on 
the  same  occasion,  Thurgut  was  despatched  by 
the  emperor  of  Germany.  Both  these  ambassa- 
dors  were  strangers  to  each  other.  When  the 
moming  appointed  for  an  audience  arrived,  Thurgut 
was  ushered  into  a  magnifícent  saloon,  where, 
seeing  a  dignifíed  looking  man  seated  and  attended 
by  a  number  of  Polish  noblemen,  who  were  stand- 
ing  most  respectfuUy  before  him,  the  Germán 
ambassador  (Thurgut)  concluded  it  was  the  king, 
and  addressod  him  as  such,  with  the  accustomcd 
formalities.  This  dignifíed  looking  creature  turned 
out  to  be  Stackelberg,  who  received  the  imex 
^cted  homage  with  pride  andsilence.     Soon  after 
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the  king  entcrod  the  presence  chamber,  and  Tñur- 
gut,  perceiving  his  mistake,  retired,  niuch  morti- 
fied  and  r^hamed.  In  the  evening,  it  so  happened 
that  both  these  ambassadors  were  playing  cardf 
at  the  same  table  with  his  majesty.  The  Germán 
envoy  threw  down  a  card,  saying,  *  The  king  of 
clubs !'  *  A  mistake  !'  said  the  monarch;  *  it  is  the 
knave !'  *  Pardon  me,  sire,'  exclaimed  Thurgut, 
casting  a  significant  glance  at  Stackelberg ;  *  this 
Í8  the  «5econd  tune  lo-day  I  have  mistaken  a  knave 
for  a  king  ! !'  Stackelberg,  though  very  prompt  at 
repartee,  bit  his  lips,  and  was  silent. 

As  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  be  just,  than  to  be 
generous,  so  also  those  will  often  fínd  it  a  much 
harder  task  to  punish  than  to  pardon,  who  have 
both  in  their  power.  There  is  no  one  quality  of  the  . 
mind,  that  requires  more  resolution,  and  receives  a 
less  reward,  than  that  prospective  but  ultimately 
merdful  severity,  which  strikes  the  individual  for 
the  good  of  the  community.  The  popular  voice — 
the  tears  of  relatives — the  infl«ence  of  rank — the 
eloquence  of  talent — may  all  conspire  to  recom- 
mend  an  act  of  clemency,  in  itself  most  grateful  to 
the  sympathies  of  one  v/hose  high  situation  has 
privileged  him  to  exert  it.  What  shall  we  put  into 
the  opposite  scale  ?  The  public  good.  But  it  may 
happen  that  the  public  themselves  have  signified 
their  willingness  to  waive  this  high  consideration. 
Here,  then,  the  supreme  head  of  the  state  is  forced 
upon  a  trial  almost  too  great  for  'humanity  ;  he  is 
called  upon  to  sink  the  feelings  of  the  man  in  the 
firmness  of  the  magistrate,  to  sacrifice  the  fínest 
sensibilides  of  the  heart  to  the  stemest  dictates  of 
the  head,  and  to  exhibit  an  integrity  more  puré  than 
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the  ice  of  Zembla,  but  as  repulsive  and  as  ccAá^ 
Those  who  can  envy  a  sovercign  so  painful  a  pre* 
rogative,  know  little  of  others,  and  less  of  them* 
selvcs.     Had  Doctor  Dodd*  been  pardoned,  who 

*  Many  thinking  personslament  that  forgery  shoold  be 

rished  with  death.  If  we  consider  forgery  as  conlGjied  to 
notes  of  the  bank  of  England,  it  has  been  universally'  ob- 
jected  to  them  that  they  have  hitherio  been  executed  m  so 
slovenly  a  manner,  as  to  have  become  temptations  to  the 
crime.  This  circumstance  has  been  attendea  with  another 
evil  not  quite  so  obvious ;  it  has  given  ground  for  a  false 
and  cruel  mode  of  reasoning ;  it  has  been  argued,  that  an  of- 
fence  holding  out  such  facilities,  can  only  be  prevented  by 
making  the  severest  possible  example  of  the  oflender ;  but 
surely  it  would  be  more  humane,  and  much  more  in  the 
true  spirit  of  legislation,  to  prevent  the  crime  rather  by  re- 
movin^  those  facilities  which  act  as  temptations  to  it,  ihan 
bypassing  a  law  for  the  punishment  of  it  soseverethatthe 
very  prosccutors  shrink  from  the  task  of  going  the  fuU  ex- 
tent  of  its  enactments,  by  perpetually  permitting  the  delin- 
quents  to  plead  guilty  to  the  minor  onence.  In  thepartica- 
lar  case  of  Dr.  Doda,  these  observations  will  not  rally  ap- 
ply;  and  the  observation  of  Thurlow  to  his  sovereign  was  la 
this  correct,  that  all  partial  exceptions  should  be  scrupa- 
lously  avoided.  I  have  however  heard  the  late  honourable 
Daines  Barrington  give  another  reason  for  Dodd's  execu- 
tion.  This  gentleraan  also  informed  me  that  he  was  pre- 
sent  at  the  attempt  to  recover  Dodd,  which  would  have 
succeeded  if  a  room  had  been  fixed  upen  nearer  the  place 
jf  execution,asthe  vital  spark  was  not  eniirely  extinguished 
when  the  measures  tor  resuscitation  commenced ;  but  they 
ultimately  failed,  owing  to  the  imraensecrowd  which  pre- 
vented the  arrival  of  the  hearse  in  proper  time.  A  very 
feasible  scheme  had  also  been  devised  íor  the  doctor's  es- 
cape from  Newgate.  The  outline  of  it,  as  I  have  had  it  frora 
the  gentleman  mentioned  above,  was  this :  Thcie  wasacer- 
tain  woman  in  the  lower  walk  of  Ufe,  who  b^ppened  to  be 
in  features  remarkably  like  the  doctor.  Monev  was  not 
wanting,  and  she  was  enga^ed  lo  wait  on  Dodd  in  New- 
gate. Mr.  Kirby,  at  that  time  the  govemor  .if  the  priscm, 
was  inclined  to  show  ihe  doctor  every  civilily  compatible 
with  his  melancholy  situation ;  araoúgst  oíher  indulgen^ 
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shall  say  how  many  men  of  similar  talents  that 
cruel  pardon  might  not  have  fatally  ensnared.  Elo- 
quent  as  he  was,  and  exemplary  as  perhaps  he 
vxmld  have  been,  an  enlarged  view  of  his  case 
authorizes  thÍ3  irrefragable  inference  ;  that  the  most 
undeviating  rectitude,  and  the  longest  Ufe  of  stich  a 
man,  could  not  have  conferred  sogreat  and  si^pernta- 


ces^  books,  paper,  pens,  and  a  reading  desk  had  been  per-  * 
mitted  to  be  brought  to  him ;  and  it  was  not  onusual  íbr 
the  doctor  to  be  found  by  his  friends,  sitting  at  his  reading 
desk,  and  dressed  in  the  habiliments  of  his  profession. 
The  woman  above  alluded  to  was,  in  the  character  of  a  dó- 
mesele, in  the  constant  habit  of  coming  in  and  out  of  the 
prison,  to  bring  paper.  Unen,  or  other  necessaries.  The 
party  who  had  planned  the  scheme  of  his  escape,  soon  af- 
ter  the  introduction  of  this  female  had  been  established, 
raet  together  in  a  roí^m  near  the  prispn,  and  requested  the 
woman  to  permit  herselí  to  be  dressed  in  the  doctor's  wig, 
gown,  and  canonicals;  she  consented;  and  in  this. dis- 
guise the  resemblance  was  so  striking,  that  it  astonished 
all  who  were  in  the  secret,  and  woulcf  have  deceived  any 
who  were  not.  She  was  then  soonded  as  to  her  willing- 
ness  to  assist  in  the  doctor's  escape,  if  she  were  well  re- 
warded ;  aíler  some  consideration  she  consented  to  play 
her  part  in  the  scheme,  which  was  simply  this,  that  on  a 
day  agreed  upon,  the  doctor's  irons  havmg  been  previous- 
ly  filed,  she  snould  exchange  dresses,  put  on  the  doctor's 
gown  and  wig,  and  occupy  his  seat  at  the  readmg  desk, 
while  the  doctor,  suddenly  metamorphosed  into  his  own 
female  domestic,  was  to  nave  put  a  boñnet  on  his  head, 
take  a  bundle  under  his  arm,  and  walked  coolly  and  qui- 
elly  out  of  the  prison.  It  is  thought  that  this  plan  would 
have  been  crowned  with  suecess,  if  the  Doctor  himselí! 
could  have  been  persuaded  to  accede  to  it ;  but  he  had  all 
^long  buoyed  himself  up  with  the  hope  of  a  reprieve,  and~ 
like  that  ancient  general  who  disdained  to  owe  a  victory 
lo  a  stratagcra,  so  neither  would  the  doctor  be  indebied 
for  hLs  Ufe  to  a  trick.  The  event  proved  that  it  was  un- 
fortúnate  that  he  should  have  had  so  many  scruptes  on 
:his  occasion,  and  so  few  on  another. 
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nent  a  henefit  on  society,  as  that  single  satmjutt,  hts 
deaíh.  On  this  memorable  occasion,  Europa  saw 
the  greatest  monarch  she  containcd,  acknowledg- 
ing  a  sovereign,  within  his  own  dominions,  greater 
than  kimself;  a  sovcreign  that  triumphed  not  only 
over  his  power,  but  over  his  pity — the  supremacy 
vf  the  laws. 

The  praise  üf  the  envious  is  far  less  creditable 
than  their  censure  ;  they  praise  only  that  which 
they  can  surpass  *  but  that  which  surpassesthem — 
they  censure. 

*  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had  as  few  faults  as  most  men, 
but  jealousy  is  the  besetting  sin  of  his  profession,  and  Sir 
Joshua  did  not  altogether  escape  the  contagión.  From 
soma  private  pique  or  other,  he  was  too  apt  lo  lake  every 
opportunity  of  depreciating  the  merits  of  Wilson,  perhaps 
the  first  landscape  painler  of  his  day.  On  a  certam  occa- 
sion, w}ien  some  members  of  the  profession  were  discus- 
sing  the  respective  merits  of  their  brolher  artists,  Sir  Joshua, 
in  the  presence  of  Wilson,  more  pomtedly  than  politely 
remarked,  that  Gainsborough  was  indisputably  and heyond 
all  comparison,  the  first  landscape  painter  of  tne  day :  now 
it  will  be  rccoUected  that  Gainsborough  was  very  far  from  a 
contemptible  pamier  of  portraits  as  well ;  and  Wilson  im- 
mediately  followed  upthe  remark  of  Sir  Jashua  by  saying, 
that  whcther  Gainsborough  was  the  ñrst  landscape  painter 
or  not  of  the  day,  yet  there  was  one  thing  in  which  all  pre- 
sent,  not  excepting  Sir  Joshua  himself,  would  agree,  thal 
Gainsborough  was  the  first  portrait  painter  of  the  day 
without  any  probability  of  a  rival.  Here  we  see  two  men 
respectively  eminent  in  the  departments  of  their  art  giving 
an  undeserved  superiority.  to  a  third  in  both ;  but  a  supe- 
riority  only  given  to  gratiíy  the  pique  of  each,  at  the  ca- 
pense of  the  feelings  of  the  other.  The  late  Mr.  West  was 
perfectly  free  from  this  nigrce  succus  loliginis.i  This  free- 
dom  from  all  envy  was  not  lost  upon  the  discriminating 
head,  and  bene volent  heurt  of  our  late  sovereign.  Sir  Will- 
iam  Beachy  having  just  letumed  from  Windsor,  where 

t  The  blood  of  the  black  cuttle  fish,  (i.  e.  envv.V— Pu». 
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Men  are  more  readily  contented  with  no  intel- 
iectual  ligbt  than  a  little  ;  and  whorever  they  have 
been  taught  to  acquire  soine  knowledge  in  order  to 
please  others,  they  have  most  generally  gone  on 
to  acquire  mare^  to  please  themselves.  *  So  far 
:thalt  thou  go,  but  nofarther^  is  as  inapplicable  to 
wisdom  as  to  the  wave.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge  may  stand  in  the  garden,  undesired,  only 
so  long  as  it  be  untouched  ;  but  the  moment  it  is 
tasted,  all  prohibition  will  be  vain.  The  present  is 
an  age  of  inquiry,  and  truth  is  the  real  object  of 
inany,  the  avpwed  object  of  all.  But  as  truth  can 
neither  be  divided  against  herself,  ñor  rendered 
destructivo  of  herself,  as  she  courts  investigation, 
and  solicits  inquiry,  it  foUows  that  her  worsluppers 
must  grow  with  the  growth,  strengthen  with  the 
strength,  and  improve  with  the  advancement  of 
knowledge.  *  Quieta  ne  mavete**  is  a  sound  maxim 
for  a  rotte7i  cause.  But  there  is  a  nobler  maxim 
from  a  higher  source,  which  enjoíns  us  to  try  aü 
thingSy  but  to  hold  fcíst  that  which  is  good.  The 
day  is  past,  when  custom  could  procure  acquies- 
cence ;  antiquity,  reverence ;  or  power,  obedi'dnce 
to  error;  and  although  error,  and  that  of  the  most 

he  had  enjoyed  an  interview  with  his  late  majesty,  called 
on  West  in  London.  He  was  out,  but  drank  tea  withMrs. 
West,  and  took  an  opportonity  of  informing  her  how  very 
high  Mr.  West  stood  iu  the  good  opioion  of  his  sovereign, 
who  had  particularly  dwelt  on  Mr.  West's  entire  freedom 
from  jealoosy  or  envy,  an4  who  had  remarked  to  Sir 
William,  that  in  the  nnmerons  interviews  he  had  permit- 
(ed  to  Mr.  West,  he  had  never  heard  him  utter  a  single 
word  detractory  or  depreciative  of  the  talents  or  merits  kA 
any  one  human  being  whatsoever.  Mrs.  West^  on  hear- 
ing  this,  replied  with  somewhat  of  plaii  sectarian  blmi^ 
ness : — '  Oto  thoa  and  do  likewise.' 
•  DiUnirb  Tiot  what  U  quiet.-^FuB, 
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bold  and  dangerous  kind,  has  her  worsbippen,  in 
tbe  very  midst  of  us,  yet  it  is  simply  and  solely 
because  they  mistake  error  for  truth.  Show  them 
iheir  error,  and  the  same  power  that  would  in  valn 
compel  them  novo  to  abjure  it,  would  then  as  vainly 
be  exerted  in  compellingthem  to  adore  it.  But  as 
nothing  is  more  turbulent  and  unmanageable  than  a 
half  enlightened  population,  it  is  the  duty  no  lesa 
than  the  interest,  of  those  who  have  begun  to 
teach  the  people  to  reasojí,  to  see  that  they  use 
that  reason  aright ;  for  understanding,  like  happi- 
ness,  is  far  more  generally  diffused,  than  the  se- 
questered  scholar  would  either  concede  or  imagine. 
I  havjB  often  observed  this  iii  the  uneducated,  that 
when  another  can  give  them  true  premises,  they 
will  draw  tolerably  foir  conclusions  for  themselves. 
But  as  nothing  is  more  mischievous  than  a  man 
that  is  half  intoxicated,  so  nothing  is  more  danger- 
ous  than  a  mind  that  is  half  informed.  It  is  this 
semi-scientifíc  descríption  of  intellect  that  has 
organized  those  bold  attacks,  made,  and  still  making, 
upon  Christianity.  The  extent  and  sale  of  inñdel 
publications  are  beyond  all  example  and  belief.  This 
intellectual  poison*  is  circulaling  through  the  low- 

•  Mr.  Bellamy,  in  a  very  eonclusive  performance,  the 
Anti>deist  does  not  atiempt  to  parry  the  weapon,  so  much 
as  to  disarm  the  hand  that  wiefds  it :  for  he  docs  not  ex- 

Slain  awav  the  objections  that  have  been  advanced  by  the 
eist,  but  he  labour^  rather  to  extirpate  them,  and  to  show 
that  they  have  no  other  root  but  misconception  or  mistake. 
Mr.  Bellamy's  endeavours  have  had  for  their  object  the 
manifestation  -of  the  unimpeachalie  character  and  attri- 
butes  of  the  great  Jehovah,  and  the  inviolable  purity  of  the 
Hebrew  text.  Every  Chrislian  will  wish  success  to  such 
labours,  and  every  Hebrew  se  holar  will  examine  if  they 
deserve  it.  I  do  not  pretend  oi  presume  to  be  a  competeni 
judge  of  this  most  important  question  ¡  it  is  well  worlhy 
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est  ramiñcations  of  society;  for  it  is  presiimed 
that  if  the  root  can  be  rendered  rotten,  the  tower- 
isg  tree  must  fall.   Tho  manufacture  is  well  suited 

the  attention  of  the  j)rofoundest  Hebrew  scholars  in  the 
kingdom.  T^e  Rabbi  Mehlolah,  whose  proficiency  in  the 
Hebrew  language  will  give  his  opinions  some  weight,  ad- 
mitted,  in  mv  presence,  one  very  material  point,  that  Mr. 
Bellamy  haa  not  prevented  the  signifícation  of  the  sacred 
Kétib,  or  Hebrew  text,  as  far  as  ne  was  able  to  decide. 
Should  this  author's  emendatiops  tum  out  to  be  correct, 
they  should  be  adonted,  as  no  time  and  no  authority  can 
consécrate  error.  Mr  Bellamy  has  met  with  patronage  in 
the  very  highest  quarter ;  a  patrottage  liberal  in  every 
sense  of  the  word ;  ond  as  honourable  to  the  patrón  as  to 
the  author.  His  alterations,  I  admit,  are  extremely  nu- 
meroup.  important  and  consequential ;  but  they  are  sup- 
ported  Dy  a  mass  of  erudition,  "lliithority,  and  argument 
that  does  indeed  demand  our  most  serious  attention ;  and 
many,  in  common  with  myself,  will  lament  that  (hey  have 
dranK  at  the  stream  more  freely  than  at  the  fountain.  Mr. 
Bellamy  contends,  that  he  has  not  altered  the  signifícation 
of  a  single  word  in  the  ori^nal  Hebrew  text ;  and  he  de- 
fends  this  position  by  various  citations  from  numerous 
other  passages,  wherein  he  maintains  that  the  same  word 
carries  the  meaning  he  has  given  it  in  his  new  versión, 
but  a  meaning  very  oílen  totally  different  from  that  of  the 
.versión  now  in  use.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that 
the  new  signifícation  he  would  establish,  while  it  rectifies 
that  which  was  absurd,  and  reconciles  that  which  was  con- 
tradictory,  is  borne  out  by  a  similar  meaning  of  the  scjne 
word  in  various  other  passages  which  he  adouces,  that  are 
neither  absurd  ñor  contradictory.  But  ifwe  would  retain  the 
word  that  he  would  alter,  and  apply  it  to  the  passages  that  he 
has  cited,  in  the  same  sense  that  it  carries  in  tne  disputed  pas- 
sage  in  the  oíd  versión,  what  willthenbe  the  consequence  1 
All  the  passages  which  befóte  were  pla|n  and  rational,  be- 
come  unintelbgiblc ;  and.  the  passage  under  consideration, 
which  wasbefore  absurd  or  coniradictory,  will  remain  so. 
The  points  which  Mr.  Bellamy  chieflylabours  to  estab- 
lish are,  the  following:  That  the  original  Hebrew  text  is, 
at  this  moment,  as  puré  as  at  the  time  of  David:  that 
Christ  and  his  apostles  invariablyquote  irom  the  ofiginal 
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for  the  market,  and  the  wares  to  the  wants.  These 
publications  are  put  forth  with  a  degree  of  flippant 
▼ivacity  that  prevents  them  from  being  duU,  at  the 
8ame  time  that  they  profess  to  be  didactic,  while 
their  grand  and  all-pervading  error,  lies  too  deep  to , 
be  detected  by  superficial  observers ;  for  tkey  draw 
gome  what  plausible  conclusions^from  premises  that 
are  false,  and  they  have  to  do  with  a  class  of  read- 
ers  that  concedo  to  them  the  *  petitio  principii** 
without  even  knowing  that  it  has  been  asked.     It 

Hebrew:  that  the  original  Septuagint,  finished  under 
the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  about  three  hun- 
drea  and  fiíty  years  before  Christ,  was  burnt  in  the  Alex- 
andrian  library:  that  the  spurious  Septuagint  is  a  bad 
translation ;  and,  therefore,  thal  all  translations  from  it 
must  pártate  of  its  imperfections :  that  the  firsf  Chris- 
tian  churches,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the 
dispersfbn  of  the  Jews,  had  recourse  to  the  Greek  transla- 
tion made  by  Aquila.  In  confirmation  of  these  positions, 
Mr.  Bellamy  quotes  Michaelis,  Buxtorf,  Lowth,  Kenni- 
colt,  Archbishops  Newcombe,  Secker,  and  Usher,  all  pro- 
found  Hebrew  scholars,  the  latter  of  whom  affirms,  in 
one  of  his  letters,  *  thatthis  spurious  Sepiuagini  of  Aquila 
^ontinually  takes  from,  adds  to,  and  changes  the  Hebrew 
texl  at  pleasure ;  that  the  original  Septuagint  was  lost 
long  ago ;  and  that  what  has  ever  since  gone  undcr  that 
Dame,  is  a  spurious  copy,  abounding  with  omissions,  addi- 
tions,  and  alterations  oi  the  Hebrew  lext.'  Mr.  Bellamy's 
very  arduous  undertaking,  has  excited  the  greatest  sensa- 
tion,  both  at  home  and  abrcad,  and  he  must  expect  that  a 
question  involving  such  high  and  awful  interests,  will  be 
most  strictly  scrutinized.  Inasmuch  as  all  :Js  emenda- 
tions  have  for  their  object  the  depriving  of  the  champion 
of  infidelity  of  all  just  ground  of  cavil  and  objer^tion,  every 
Chribtian  will  sincerely  wish  him  success,  until  itbe  clear- 
ly  proved  by  competent  Hebrew  scholars,  that  he  has 
touched  the  ark  of  God  with  unhallowed  har.ds,  either  oy 
misrepresenting  the  significatíon,  or  by  violatlng  the  puri« 
ly  of  the  Hebrew  text,  *  Submdice  lis  esVi 
♦  Begging  the  question  — Püb. 

tThe  case  is  before  thejudgA.— Pu4 
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wou]d  seem  that  even  the  wríters  themseives,  are 
not  always  aware  oí  the  baseless  and  bollow  ground 
upon  which  the  foundation  of  iheirreasoning  resta 
If  indeed  their  conduct  did  always  arise  from  igno- 
ranee,  rather  than  from  insincerity,  we,  as  Chria- 
tians,  mast  feel  more  inclined  to  persuade  than  to 
proYoke  them,  and  to  hold  the  torchof  truth  to  their 
minds  rather  than  the  torch  of  persecution  to  their 
bodies.  In  the  nineteenth  century,  we  would  not 
recommend  the  vindictive  and  dogmatic  spirít  of  a 
Calvin,  ñor  the  overbearing  and  violent  temper  oí 
a  Luther,  but  that  charity  *  which  is  not  easily  pro" 
vokedy  shining  forth  in  the  mild  and  aocessible 
demeanour  of  an  Erasmns,  that  wonld  conceive, 
in  order  to  conciliate,  rather  than  convict,  in  order 
to  condemn.  It  is  for  those  who  thrive  by  the 
darkness,  to  hurí  their  anathemas  against  the  diffu- 
sion  of  light ;  but  wisdom,  like  a  puré  añd  bri^t 
conductor,  can  render  harmless  the  *  bnttum  fuU'' 
merC  of  the  Vatican.  We  hail  the  march  of  intel- 
lect,  because  we  know,  that  a  reason  that  is  culti- 
vated,  is  the  best  support  of  a  worship  that  is  puré. 
The  temple  of  truth,  like  the  indestructible  pillar 
of  Smeaton,  is  founded  on  a  rock;  it  triumphs 
over  the  tempest,  and  enlightens  those  very  billows 
that  impetuously  but  impotently  rush  on  to  over- 
whelm  it.  , 

Those  illustrious  men,  who  like  torchea,  have 
consumed  themselves  in  order  to  enlighten  othera, 
have  often  lived  unrewarded,  and  died  unlamented. 
The  tongues  of  aft^^-^mes  have  done  them  justice 
in  one  sense,  but  injnstice  in  another.  They  have 
honoured  them  with  their  priiae,  but  they  have  dis« 
graced  them  with  their  pitv»    They  pity  them  fiít»- 
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■ooth,  because  tbey  misscd  of  present  praise,  and 
temporal  emolument ;  things  great  indeed  to  the  lit* 
tle,  but  little  to  the  great.  Shall  we  pity  a  hero, 
because,  on  the  day  of  victory,  he  had  sacrifíced  a 
meal  ?  And  those  mighty  minds,  whom  these  pig* 
mies  presume  to  commiserate,  but  whom  they 
cannot  comprehend,  were  contending  for  a  far 
nobler  prize  than  any  which  those  who  pity  them, 
could  either  give  or  witbhold.  Wisdom  waS  their 
object,  and  that  object  they  attained ;  she  was  their 
*  exeecding  great  reivard*  Lct  us  therefore  honour 
such  men,  if  we  can,  and  emulate  them,  if  we 
daré  ;  but  let  us  bestow  our  pity,  uot  on  them,  but 
on  ourselves,  who  have  neither  the  merit  to  deservc 
renown,  ñor  the  magnanimity  to  despise  it. 

To  pervert  the  talents  we  have  improved  under 
the  tuition  of  a  party,  to  the  destruction  of  that 
very  party  by  whom  they  were  improved,  is  an 
oíTence  that  generous  and  noble  minds  find  it 
almost  as  difficult  to  pardon  in  others,  as  to  commit 
in  themselves.  It  is  true  that  we  are  enjoined  to 
forgive  our  enemies,  but  I  remember  no  text  that 
enforces  a  similar  conduct  with  regard  to  our 
friends.  David,  we  may  remember,  exclaimed, 
that  if  it  had  been  his  enemy  who  had  injured  him^ 
he  could  have  borne  it,  but  it  was  his  own  familiar 
fríend.  *  We  took^  says  he,  *  sweetcounsel  together, 
and  walked  in  the  house  of  God  as  friends.^  There- 
fore, to  employ  the  pow<  rs  of  our  mind  to  injure 
those  to  whom  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  the  per- 
fection  of  those  powers,  is  an  act  of  ingratitude  as 
monstrous  as  if  Patroclus  had  attacked  Achillcs, 
in  the  very  armour  in  which  he  had  invested  him 
for  the  destruction  of  Héctor  : — 
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'  Non  hos  qumstum  munus  in  ttsus.^ 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Burkef  on  his  first  debut 
in  life,  improved  himself  not  a  little,  nnder  the  ban* 
ners  and  the  patronage  of  the  opposition ;  for 
which  purpose  he  was  a  constant  frequenter  of  the 
rarious  debates  and  disputations  held  at  the  houee 
of  onc  Jeacocke,  a  baker,  but  who,  notwithstanding 
bis  situation  in  life  was  gifted  with  such  a  vein  of 
eloquence,  that  he  was  unanimously  constituted 
perpetual  president  of  the  famous  disputing  society 
held  at  Robín  Hood,  near  Temple-bar.  On  a 
certain  memorable  occasion,  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons,  Mr.  Burko  exclaiming,  *  /  ^uit  the  camp,* 
suddenly  left  the  opposition  benches,  and  going 
over  to  the  treasury  side  of  the  house,  thundered  a 
violent  philipic  against  bis  former  friends  and 
associates.  Mr.  Sheridan  concluded  a  spiríted 
reply  to  that  unlooked-for  attack,  nearly  in  the  fol- 
lowing  words : — *  That  gentleman,  to  use  bis  own 
expression,  has  quitted  the  camp ;  but  he  will  recol-  > 
lect  that  he  has  quitted  as  a  desertor,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  he  will  never  retum  as  a  spy.  1 
for  one,'  he  continued,  *  cannot  sympathize  in  the 
astonishment  with  whieh  so  flagrant  an  act  of 
apostacy  has  electrifíed  the  house ;  for  neither  I 
ñor  that  gentleman  has  forgotten  from  whom  he 
has  borrowed  those  weapons  which  he  now 
uses  against  us.  So  far,  therefore,  from  being 
astonished  at  that  gentleman*s  present  tergiversa- 
-tion,  1  consider  it  to  be  not  only  characterístic,  but 
consistent ;  for  it  is  but  natural,  that  he  who  on 

*  Not  far  this  purpose  wds  the  gift  bestovfed. — Pub. 

t  Burke  was  ene  of  the  most  ^plendid  specímens  of  Irish 
talent ;  but  his  ima^atíon  too  often  ran  away  with  his 
jndgine*  t,  and  his  interest  withboth. 
24 
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his  fírst  starting  in  life,  could  commit  so  gross  a 
blunder  as  to  go  to  the  baker's  for  his  ehqnencef 
should  conclude  such  a  career,  by  coming  to  the 
house  of  commons  for  his  bread.^ 

As  there  are  some  sermons,  that  would  haye 
been  sermons  upon  every  thing,  if  the  preachers 
had  only  touched  upon  religión  in  their  vahety,  so 
there  are  some  men,  who  would  know  a  litüe  of 
every  thing,  if  they  did  but  know  a  little  of  their 
own  profession.  And  yet  these  men  often  succeed 
in  life  ;  for  as  they  are  voluble  and  fluent,  upon 
subjects  that  every  body  understands,  the  world 
gives  them  credit  for  knowledge  in  their  own  pro- 
fession, although  it  happens  to  be  the  only  thing  on 
which  they  are  totally  ignorant.  Yet,  if  we  choose 
to  be  sophistical,  we  might  afiirm  that  it  requires 
more  talent  to  succeed  in  a  profession  that  we  do 
not  understand,  than  in  one  that  we  do ;  the  plain 
truth  is,  that  it  does  not  require  more  talent,  but 
more  impudence ;  and  we  have  but  little  reason 
to  pride  ourselves  upon  a  success  that  is  indebted 
much  more  to  the  weakness  of  others,  than  to  any 
s*.rength  of  our  own. 

Evidence*  has  often  been  termed  the  eye  of  the 

*  I  have  said  that  evidence  seldom  deceives,  or  is  de- 
ceived.  In  fact  its  very  etymology  would  seem  to  indícate 
a  something  clearly  perceived  and  ascertained,  through 
the  médium  of  the  senses.  And  herein  evidence,  I  must  re- 

Seat,  differs  most  materially  from  testimony,  which,  as  its 
erivation  also  clearly  shows  us,  can  be  nothing  more  than 
the  deposition  of  a  witness,  which  deposition  may  be  trwe 
orfalse,  according  to  the  will  of  him  who  testifies.  No 
man  can  will  that  his  own  mmd  should  receive  one  impres- 
sion,  while  his  senses  give  him  another,  btU  any  man  m^if 
wiU  that  his  tongue  should  communicate  a  different  im- 
pression  to  the  senses  of  others,  froxnthat  which  he  has  re- 
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law,  and  lias  been  too  generally  considered  tg  be 
that  which  regulates  the  decisión  of  all  courts  of 

ceived  from  his  own.  And  henee  it  happens  tbat  a  sapi- 
cious  and  penetrating  judge  has  got  a  very  bigh  kina  oí 
moral  conviction,  more  satisfactory ,  perhaps,  and  conclusivc 
than  the  unsupported  though  positive  oatñ  of  any  one  in- 
dividual whosoev^r ;  I  mean  a  connected  chain  of  circum- 
stances,  all  pointing  one  way  and  leading  the  mind  to  onc 
object;  a  cnain  by  which  tmth  has  oAen  been  pumped 
up  from  her  well,  notwithstanding  all  the  efíbrts  of  testimo- 
ny,  \o  keep  her  at  the  bottom  of  it.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Don- 
neílan,  wno  was  executed  for  poisoning  Sír  Theodosius 
Boughton  with  distilled  laurel  water,  some  circumstances 
were  elicited  that  would  have  weighed  more  strongly  in 
the  judgment  of  reflecting  minds,  than  any  positive  bm 
single  affidavit  which  might  have  been  brought  to  contra- 
dict  them.  A  still,  that  had  been  recently  used,  was  disco- 
rered  on  the  premises.  Donnellan  was  so  bad  a  chymist, 
that  on  being  asked  for  what  purpose  he  hadprocured  this 
machine,  he  replied,  that '  he  naa  used  it  to  make  lime-wa- 
ter to  kill  the  neas !'  not  knowing  that  lime-water  could 
only  be  made  by  saturatin^  water  with  lime,  and  that  a  still, 
never  was,  and  never  can  be  applicd  to  such  a  purpose.  In 
his  library,  íhere  happened  to  be  a  single  number  oí  the  Phi- 
losophical  Transactions,  and  of  this  single  number  the 
lea  ves  had  been  cut  only  in  one  place,  and  this  place  hap- 
pened to  contain  an  accoimt  of  the  mode  of  makmg  laurel- 
water  by  distillation.  The  greatest  discretion  and  shrewd- 
ness  is  necessary  wherever  circumstances  point  one  way, 
andtestimonyanother.since  probable  falschood  will  always 
be  more  readily  accreaited  than  improbable  truth ;  and  it  un- 
fortunately  happens  that  there  are  occasions,  where  the 
strongest  circumstances  have  misled,  as  in  that  íamoos 
case  of  the  murdered  farmer,  recorded  by  Judge  Hale. — 1 
have  heard  the  late  Daines  Barrington  mention  a  very  ex- 
traordinary  circumstance.  of  a  simUar  kind  that  took  place, 
if  I  remember  right,  at  Oxford,  but  it  was  prior  even  to 
his  time,  and  I  nave  forgotten  the  ñames  of  the  parties. 
As  the  story  may  be  ncw  to  some  of  my  readers,  I  shall 
relate  it  as  nearly  as  my  memory  serves.  A  country  gentle- 
man  was  travellmg  from  Berkshire,  on  horseback,  to  Lon« 
don ;  he  had  a  friend  with  him  and  a  servant,  and  they 
süpped  at  the  inn,  and  ordered  beds  for  the  night.  At  sup- 
per,  his  friend  happened  to  observe  to  the  gentleman,  that 
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jostice,  tbat  are  conducted  with  impaxtiality.  The 
term  eyidence,  so  applied,  is  a  misnomer,  since, 
from  the  very  nature  oí  things,  evidence  rarely,  if 

it  would  be  advisable  to  start  early  on  the  nezt  moming. 
as  it  would  be  dangeroos  to  go  over  Hoonslow  heath  u- 
ter  sunset  he  had  so  mnch  property  aboot  him.  This  caik- 
versation  was  overheard  bjr  the  landlord,  who  assisted  the 
geutleman's  servant  in  waiting  at  the  table.  About  the 
middle  of  the  night  the  gentleman's  companion  thought  he 
heard  a  noise  in  his  friend's  apartment,  but  it  passed  over, 
and  he  thought  no  more  of  it.  Some  little  time  afterwards, 
he  was  again  disturbed  by  a  similar  noise,  when  he  de- 
terminad on  entering  the  apartment.  He  did  so,  and  the 
first  object  he  saw,  was  the  landlord  with  a  lantem  in  his 
hand,  and  with  a  countenance  of  the  greatest  constemation, 
standing  over  the  still  bleeding  and  murdered  body  of  his 
friend.  On  a  still  further  search,  it  appeared  tnat  the 
gentleman  had  been  robbed  of  all  his  property,  and  a  knife 
was  discovered  on  the  bed  which  was  proved  to  be  the 
property  of  the  landlord.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and 
executed,  and  what  was  very  remarkable,  he  admicted 
that  he  most  justly  deserved  to  suffer,  although  he  per 
sisted  to  the  last  moment  in  his  entire  innocence  of  the 
crime  for  which  he  was  condemned.  This  mysterious 
afiair  was  not  explained  until  some  years  añerwards, 
when  the  gentleman's  servant,  on  his  deathbed,  confess- 
ed  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  robbed  and  murdered 
his  master.  It  would  seem  that  botk  the  landlord  and 
ihe  servant  had  nearly  at  the  same  time  made  up  their 
minds  to  commit  this  dreadful  deed,  but  without  commu- 
nicating  their  intentions  to  each  other,  and  that  the  one 
had  anticipated  Ihe  other  by  a  few  minutes.  The  conster- 
nation  visible  in  the  countenance  of  the  landlord,  his  con- 
fused  and  embarrassed  account  of  his  intrusión  into  the 
chamber,  and  the  cause  that  brought  him  there  at  such  an 
hour,  were  all  natural  consequences  of  that  alarm  pró- 
duced  by  finding  a  fellow-creature,  whom  he  had  salhed 
forth  ai  the  dead  of  the  night  todestroy,  welteringin  blood 
and  already  murdered  to  his  hands ;  and  the  knife  had 
involimtarily  dropped  from  his  arm,  uplifted  to  strike, 
but  unstrung  as  it  were,  and  paralyzed  by  the  terror  exci 
f  ed  by  so  unexpected  and  horrifying  a  discovery, 


erer^  either  can  or  does  appear  iñ  a  court  of  jos- 
tice.  We  do  not  mean  to  quibble  about  words. 
ñor  to  split  distinctions  where  there  are  no  difíer- 
ences.  The  eye  of  the  law,  however,  happens 
unfortunately  to  be  composed  of  something  very 
different  from  eyidence  ;  for  evidence  seldom  de- 
ceives,  or  is  itself  deceived.  The  law  is  com- 
pelled  to  make  use  of  an  eye  that  is  far  more  im- 
perfecta an  eye  that  sometimes  sees  toq  little,  and 
sometimes  too  much ;  this  eye  is  testimony,  If  a 
man  comes  in  a  court  of  justice,  covered  with 
-wounds  and  bruises,  I  admit  that  the  whole  court 
has  evidence  before  it,  that  the  man  has  been 
beaten  and  mangled.  Evidence  is  the  impression 
made  upon  a  man's  ovm  mind,  through  his  own  . 
senses ;  but  testimony  is  the  impression  that  he 
may  choóse  that  his  tongue  should  make  upon  the 
senses  of  others ;  and  herc  we  ha  ve  a  very  serious 
distinction  not  without  a  diñerence.  Thus,  for 
instance,  if  I  see  A  murdered  by  B,  I  am  satis- 
fied  of  that  fact,  and  this  is  evidence ;  but  I  may 
think  fit  to  swear  that  he  was  murdered  by  C,  and 
then  the  court  are  bound  to  be  satisfíed  ofthatfact^ 
and  this  is  testimony. 

There  is  a  spot  in  Birraingham,  where  the  steam 
power  is  concenirated  on  a  very  large  scale,  in 
order  to  be  let  out  in  small  parts  and  pareéis  to 
those  who  may  stand  in  need  of  it ;  and  something 
similar  to  this  may  be  observed  of  tho  power  of 
mmd  in  London.  It  is  concentrated  and  brought 
together  here  into  one  focus,  so  as  to  be  at  the  ser- 
vice  of  all  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it. 
Doctor  Johnson  was  not  far  from  the  truth,  when 
he  observed,  that  he  could  sit  in  the  smoky  comer 
24* 
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of  Bolt  court,  and  draw  a  circle  round  himaelf,  ol 
one  mile  in  diametér,  that  should  comprisi;  and 
embrace  more  energy,  ability,  and  inteliect,  than 
could  be  found  in  the  whole  island  besides.  Tho 
cirrumstance  of  talent  of  every  kind  being  so 
accessible,  in  consequonce  of  its  being  so  contigu- 
ous,  this  it  is  that  designates  London  as  the  rea] 
university  of  England.  If  we  wish,  indeed,  to  col- 
late  manuscripts,  we  may  repair  to  Oxford  or  to 
Cambridge,  but  we  must  come  to  London  *  if  we 
would  collate  men. 


Meii  of  enterprising  and  energetic  minds,  when 
buried  alive  in  the  gloomy  walls  of  a  prison,  may 
be  considered  as  called  upon  to  endure  a  trial  that 
will  put  all  their  strength  of  mind  and  fortitudo  to 
the  test,  far  more  than  all  the  hazards,  the  dilem- 
mas,  and  the  broils  of  the  camp,  the  cabinet,  or  the 
cabal.  I  have  often  considered  that  the  cardinal 
de  Retz  was  never  so  great  as  on  one  occá&ion, 
which  oceurred  at  the  castle  of  Vincennes.  He 
was  shut  up  in  that  fortress  by  his  implacable  ene- 
my  Mazarin;t  and  on  looking  out  of  his  grated 

♦  These  observations  do  not  at  all  interlere  With  somc  for- 
mer  remarks  on  the  state  of  the  labouring  elasses  of  the 
community  in  the  metrópolis ;  but  the  scieiUifie  assortmentf 
is  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  that  is  great  in  London,  w'úí 
D  ot  be  little  any  where. 

t  This  same  minister  had  shut  up  some  other  person  in 
the  bastile  for  a  few  years,  owing  to  a  trifiing  mistake  in 
his  ñame.  He  was  at  last  turned  out  with  as  little  ceremony 
as  he  was  clapped  in.  The  mistake  was  explained  to  him, 
on  his  dismissal ;  but  he  received  a  gentle  hint  to  beware  of 
a  verydaugerous  spirit  of  curiosily  which  he  had  evinced 
riuriug  his  conñnement.  Not  being  over  anxious  again  tu 
tresposs  on  the  hospitalities  of  the  bastile^  he  ventured  to 
ask  what  involuntary  proof  he  could  have  givcn  of  this  verF 
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window,  to  fan  the  burning  fever  of  hope  delayed, 
ho  sa^  some  labourers  busy  in  preparing  a  smaU 
plot  of  ground  opposite  to  his  apartment.  When 
the  person  commissioned  to  attend  him,  brought  in 
his  breakfast,  he  ventured  to  inquire  of  him  what 
those  labourers  were  about  whom  he  saw  from  his 
window;  hereplied,  *They  are  preparing  the  ground 
for  the  reception  of  the  seed  of  some  asparagus,  a 
rogetable  of  which  we  have  heard  that  your  excel- 
lency  is  particularly  fond.'  The  cardinal  received 
this  appalling  intelUgence  with  a  smile. 

Some  have  wondered  how  it  happens  that  those 
who  have  shone  so  conspicuously  at  the  bar,  should 
haye  been  eclipsed  in  the  senate,  and  that  the 
giants  of  Westminster  Hall  should  have  been  mere 
pigmies*  at  St.  Stephen's.  That  a  successftil  foren- 
sic  pleader  should  be  a  poor  diploraatic  orator, 
is  no  more  to  be  wondered  at,  than  that  a  good 
microscope  should  make  a  bad  telescope.  The 
mind  of  the  pleader  is  occupied  in  scrutiuizing 
minutiae,  that  of  the  statesman  in  grasping  magni- 

dangerons  spirit  of  curiositj,  in  order  that  he  might  care- 
fully  avoid  sach  an  offence  in  future ;  he  was  then  gravely 
tola  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  made  use  of  these  words 
to  an  attendant :  *  I  always  thought  myself  the  most  insig- 
nificant  fellow  upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  should  be 
most  particularly  obliged  to  you  if  you  could  inform  me  by 
what  pobsible  means  I  ever  became  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence  to  be  shut  up  in  this  place.' 

»  Siich  men  a¿  Dunning,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  and  Lord 
Erskine,  form  splendid  exceptions  lo  this  general  rale,  and 
only  serve  to  show  the  wonderful  ela^  ticity  of  the  powers  oí 
the  human  mind.  Wedderburn  was  not  always  so  success- 
ful  in  tho  Hause  as  in  the  Hall  ¡  and  *  Illa  sejaclet  in  aula 
JSolus,^i  wns  a  quotation  not  unhappily  appUed. 

iJEoluB  may  swaggerin  his  hall.— Pus. 
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ludes — tbe  one  deals  in  paiticulara,  and  the  oúiei 
in  generáis.  The  well-defíned  rights  of  individúala 
aro  the  province  of  the  pleader,  but  the  enlarged 
and  undetermined  claims  of  communities  are  the 
arena  of  the  statesman.  Forensic  eloquence  may 
be  said  to  lose  in  comprehension,  what  it  gains  in 
acuteness,  as  an  eye  so  formed  as  to  perceive  the 
motion  of  the  hour-hand,  would  be  unable  to  dis- 
cover  the  time  of  the  day.  We  might  also  add, 
that  a  mind  long  hackneyed  in  anatooiizlng  the 
nice  distinctions  of  words,  muét  be  tne  iess  able 
to  grapple  with  the  more  extended  oearíng  of 
things ;  and  he  that  regulates  moól  of  bis  conclu* 
sions  by  precedent  that  is  past,  wiil  be  somewhat 
embarrassed,  when  he  has  to  do  with  power  that  is 
preseiit. 

It  has  been  iirged  that  it  is  dangerous  to  enlighten 
the  lo  wer  orders,  because  it  is  impossible  to  enlighten 
them  sufficiently ;  and  that  it  is  far  more  easy  to 
give  them  knowledge  enough  tamake  th^m  discon- 
tented,  than  wisdom  enough  to  make  them  resigned ; 
since  a  smatterer  in  philosophy  can  see  the  evils  of 
lifc,  but  it  requires  an  adept  in  it  to  support  them. 
To  all  such  specious  reasonings,  two  incontrover- 
tible axioms  might  be  oppose^,  that  truth  and  wis- 
dom are  the  fírmest  friends  of  virtue,  ignorance 
and  falsehood  of  vice.  It  will,  therefbre,  be  as 
hazardous  as  unadvisable,  for  any  rulers  of  a 
nation  to  undertake  to  enlighten  it,  unless  they 
themselves  are  prepared  to  bring  their  own  exam- 
pie  up  to  the  Standard  of  their  own  iñstructions, 
and  to  take  especial  care  that  their  pr^tiee  shall 
precede  their  precepto;  for  a  people  that  is  enlight- 
cned,  may  follovo,  but  they  can  no  longer  be  led 
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Troe  greatndss  is  that  alone  wbich  is  uUowed 
to  be  80,  by  the  most  great ;  and  the  difficulty  of 
attaining  perfection  is  best  understood,  only  by 
those  who  stand  nearest  themselves  unto  it.  As  ibe 
that  is  placed  at  a  great  distance  from  an  object, 
b  a  bad  judge  of  the  relative  space  that  separates 
other  objects,  comparatively  contiguous,  so  also 
those  that  are  a  great  way  ofí*  from  excellence,  ara 
equally  liable  to  be  misled,  as  to  the  respective 
ad vanees^ those  who  have  nearly  reached  it  have 
made.  The  combination  of  research,  of  deduc- 
tion,  and  of  design,  developing  itself  at  last  in  the 
discovery  of  the  safety-lamp  for  the  miner,  and 
muzzling,  as  it  were,  in  a  metallic  net,  as  fine  as 
gossamer,  the  most  powerful  and  destnictive  of 
the  elements,  was  an  efíbrt  of  the  mind  that  can  be 
fully  appreciated  only  by  those  who  are  thoroughly 
aware  of  the  vast  difficulty  of  the  end,  and  of  the 
beautiful  simplicity  of  the  means.  Sir  Humphrey 
Davy  wili  receive  the  etemal  gratitude  of  the 
most.ignorant,  but  the  civic  crown  he  has  so  nobly 
eamed,  will  be  placed  upon  his  headby  the  admira» 
tion  and  the  suffrages  of  the  most  wise.  The  truly 
great,  indeed,  are  few  in  number,  and  slow  to  admit 
superiority ;  but,  when  once  admitted,  they  do  more 
homage  to  the  greatness  that  overtops  them,  even 
than  minds  that  are  inferior  and  subordinate.  In  a 
former  publication,  I  have  related  that  I  once  went 
to  see  an  exliibition  of  a  giant :  he  was  particularly 
tall  and  well  prbportioned.  I  wasmuch  interestod 
by  a  group  of  children  who  were  brought  into  the 
room,  and  I  promised  myself  rouch  amusement 
from  the  eíTect  that  the  entrance  of  a  giant  would 
produce  upon  them.  But  I  was  disappointed,  for 
this  Brobdignag  seemed  to  excite  a  mach  leas  sen* 
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tation  than  I  had  anticipated,  in  this  young  coteríe 
of  Lillíputians.  I  took  a  subsequent  opportimity 
to  express  my  astonishment  on  this  subject  to  the 
giant  bimself,  who  informed  me  that  he  had  inya* 
riably  made  the  same  remark,  and  that  childrea 
and  persons  of  diminutive  stature  never  expressed 
half  the  surprise  or  gratifícation  on  seeing  him,  that 
was  evinced  by  those  that  are  tall.  The  reason  of 
this  puzzled  me  a  little,  until  at  last  I  began  to 
rcñect  that  children  *.nd  persons  of  small  stature 
are  in  the  constant  habit  of  looking  up  at  others, 
and  therefore  it  costs  them  no  trouble  to  look  a 
little  higher  at  a  giant ;  but  those  who  are  compar- 
atively  tall,  inasmuch  as  they  are  in  the  constant 
habit  of  looking  doum  upon  all  others,  are  beyond 
raeasure  astonished,  when  they  meet  one  whose 
very  superior  stature  obliges  them  to  look  up ;  and 
so  it  is  with  minds,  for  the  tnily  great  meet  theit 
equals  rarely,  their  inferiors  constan tly,  but  when 
they  meet  with  a  superior,  the  novelty  of  such  an 
intellectual  phenomenon,  serves  only  to  increase 
its  brilliancy,  and  to  give  a  more  ardent  adoration 
to  that  homage  which  it  commands. 


Nothing  is  so  difficult  as  the  apparent  ease  of  a 
clear  and  flowing  style;  those  graces,  which  from 
their  presumed  facility,  encourage  all  to  attempt  an 
imitation  of  them,  are  usually  the  most  inimitable 


The  inhabitants  of  country  towns  will  re 
spectively  inform  you  that  their  own  is  the  most 
scandalizing  little  spot  in  the  universe  ;  the  plain 
fact  is,  that  all  country  towns  are  liable  to  this 
imputation,  but  that  each  individual  has  seen  the 
most  of  this  spirit,  in  that  particular  one  in  which 
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be  htmself  ñas  most  resided ;  just  so  it  is  with 
histonans ;  they  all  descant  upon  the  superlative 
dopravity  of  their  own  particular  age ;  but  thfl 
plain  fact  is,  that  every  age  has  had  its  depravity  ; 
nistorians  have  only  heard  and  read  of  the  de- 
pravity  of  other  ages,  but  they  have  seen  and  feU 
ihat  of  their  own  : — 

*  Segnius  trritant  ánimos  demtssa  per  aures^ 
Quam  qu<B  sunt  oculis  subjectaJídelibusJ 

There  is  an  idiosyncrasy*  in  mtndy  no  less  than  in 
body,  ibr  some  individuáis  have  a  peculiar  constitu- 
tion  both  of  head  and  heart,  that  sets  all  analogy, 
and  all  calculation  at  defíance.  There  is  an  occult 
disturbing  forcé  within  them,  that  designates  them 
as  unclassed  anomalies  and  hybrids  :  they  form 
the  '  corps  particulier*  oí  exceptions  to  all  general 
rules,  being  at  times  fuU  as  unlike  to  themselves 
as  to  others.  No  maxim,  therefore,  aphorism,  or 
apothegm,  can  be  so  propounded  as  to  suit  all 
descríptions  and  classes  of  men  ;  and  the  moralist 
can  advance  such  propositions  only  as  will  be 
found  to  be  generally  true,  for  none  are  so  uni- 
versally ;  those,  therefore,  that  are  inclined  tó  cavil, 
might  object  to  the  clearest  truisms,  for  *  all  men 
must  áie,*  or  '  all  men  must  he  hom^  are  aífirmations 
not  whoUy  without  their  exceptions.  Rochefou- 
cault  has  wrítten  one  maxim,  which,  in  my  humble 
opinión,  is  worth  all  the  rest  that  he  has  given  us ; 
he  says  that  *  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  vice 

♦  1  réqnest  all  candií?  readers  to  accept  of  the  above  re- 
Üections  as  a  general  apology  for  any  apparent  deviations 
from  correct  remark  in  mis  work,  untü  tney  have  fully  cost» 
sidercd  whether  my  general  rule  be  not  right,  although,  io 
fuame  cases,  the  exceptions  to  it  roay  be  numerous. 
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pay9  to  vtrtue ;'  but  even  this  fine  mmziiii  ia  not 
universally  true ;  on  the  contrary,  ito  yery  rerene 
sometimes  has  happened  ;  for  there  are  insl  anees 
where,  to  please  a  proflígate  superior,  men  have 
aíTected  some  irices  to  which  they  were  not  in 
clined,  and  thus  have  made  thetr  hypocrisy  a 
homage  paid  by  virttie  to  vice. 


There  is  no  chasm  in  the  operations  of  nature  , 
the  mineral  world  joins  the  vegetable,  the  vegeta- 
ble the  animal,  and  the  animal  the  inteliectuaJ,  by 
mutual  but  almost  imperceptible  gradations.  The 
adaptations  that  each  system  makes  to  its  neigh- 
bour  are  reciprocal,  the  highest  parts  of  the  lower 
ascending  a  little  out  of  their.  order,  to  ñll  the 
receding  parts  of  that  which  is  higher,  until  the 
whole  uni verse,  like  the  maps  that  are  made  of  it 
for  the  amusement  of  children,  becomes  one  weli 
arranged  and  connected  whole,  dovetailed  as  it 
werc,  and  compacted  together,  by  the  advancement 
of  some  parts,  and  the  retrocession  of  others.  But 
although  each  system  appears  to  be  assimilated, 
yet  is  each  essenlially  distinct ;  producing  as  their 
whole,  the  grand  harmony  of  things.  Man  is  that 
compound  being,  created  to  fill  the  wide  hiatus 
that  must  otherwise  have  remained  unoccupied, 
between  the  natural  world  and  the  spiritual ;  and 
he  sympathizes  with  the  ene  in  his  death,  and  will 
be  associated  with  the  other  by  his  resurrection 
Without  another  siate,  it  would  be  utterly  impos 
•ible  for  him  to  explain  the  difficulties  of  this : 
possessing  earth,  but  destined  for  heaven,  he  forma 
the  link  between  two  orders  of  being,  and  partakes 
much  of  the  grossness  of  the  one,  and  somewhat 
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of  Úie  refinement  of  the  other.  Reason,*  like  tbe 
magnetic  infiuence  imparted  to  ir^n,  gives  to  matter, 
properties  and  pawers  which  it  possessed  not 
before,  but  witbout  extending  its  bulk,  augmenting 
its  weigbt,  or  altering  its  organization  ¡  like  tbat 
lo  whicb  I  have  compared  it,  it  is  visible  only  by 
its  etfects,  and  perceptible  only  by  its  operations. 
Roason,  superadded  to  man,  gives  bim  peculiar 
and  characterístic  views,  responsibilities,  and  des- 
tinations,  exalting  bim  above  all  existences  tbat  are 
visible,  but  which  perish,  and  associating  bim  with 
those  tbat  are  invisible,  but  which  remain.  Reasoa 
is  tbat  Homeric  and  golden  cbain,  descending 
from  tbe  throne  of  God  even  unto  man,  uniting 

«No  sotind  philosopher  will  confound  instinct  with  re»- 
aotí,  because  aii  orang  ontang  has  used  a  waUdng  stick, 
or  a  trained  elephant  a  lever.  Reason  imparts  powers  that 
are  progressive,  and  that,  in  many  cases,  without  any 
assignable  limit ;  instinct  only  measures  out  inculties  that 
arrive  at  a  certain  point,  and  then  invariably  rnná  stilL 
Five  tíionsand  yearsnaveadded  noimprovement  to  thehive 
of  the  bee,  ñor  to  the  house  of  tbe  beaver ;  but  look  at  tbe 
habitations  and  achievements  of  man;  observe  reflection, 
sxperience,  judgment,  at  one  time  enabling  the  headtosave 
the  hand ;  at  another,  dictating  a  wise  and  prospectivo 
economy,  exemplifíed  in  the  most  lavtsh  expenditure  of 
means,  but  to  be  paid  with  the  most  usurious  intercbt,  by 
the  final  accomphshment  of  ends.  We  migfat,  also,  add 
another  dlstinction  peculiar,  I  ccmceive,  to  reasoa:  Úede» 
libérate  ehoice  of  a  small  present  evil  to  ootain  a  greater  dta- 
tant  good:  he,  that  on  all  necessary  occasions  can  act  upOA 
this  single  principie,  is  as  superior  to  other  men,  as  other 
men  to  the  orutes.  And  as  the  exercise  of  this  principie 
is  the  perfection  of  reason,  it  havpens  also,  as  might  have 
bcen  anticipated,  to  form  the  chief  task  assigned  us  by  re- 
ligión, and  this  task  is  in  a  great  measure  accomplished 
from  the  moment  our  Uves  e^iiibita  praetieal  assent  to  one 
etemal  and  iuunutable  truth :  T%e  necesaafy  amd  final  eon^ 
nerion  óetween  ha^nessand  viríue,  and  miieryémd  vici. 
25 
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heayen  with  earth,  and  earth  with  heaven.-^ 
For  aU  is  connected  and  without  a  chasm ;  frotii 
an  ángel  to  an  atom  all  is  proportion,  harmony, 
and  strength.  But  here  we  stop : — Tbere  U  an 
awful  gulf,  that  must  be  for  ever  impassable,  infí« 
nite  and  insurmountable :  the  distatwe  between  fke 
created  and  the  Creator ;  and  this  order  of  tbings  is 
as  fít  as  it  is  necessary ;  it  enables  the  Supreme* 
to  exalt  without  limit,  to  reward  without  exbaustion, 
witbout  a  possibility  of  endangering  the  safety  oí 
bis  tbrone  by  rivalry,  or  tarnisbing  its  lustre  by 
approximation. 

Time  is  the  most  undefinable  yet  paradoxical  oí 
^ngs ;  the  past  is  gone,  tbe  future  is  not  come, 
and  tbe  present  becomes  tbe  past,  even  wbile  we 
Attempt  to  define  it,  and  like  the  flash  of  the  light- 
ning,  at  once  exista  and  expires.  Time  is  the  mea- 
Burer  of  all  tbings,  but  is  itsélf  imíneasürable,  and 
tbe  grand  discloser  of  all  tbings,  but  is  itself  undis- 
closed.  Like  space,  it  is  incomprehensible,  be- 
cause  it  has  no  limits,  and  it  would  be  still  more  so, 
\i  it  had.t    It  is  more  obscure  in  its  aource  than 

*  The  ancient  senlptors  and  painters  always  desígiíated 
iheir  Júpiter  with  an  aspect  of  placid  and  tranquil  majestr^ 
but  with  an  attitude  slightly  bending  and  indining  forwarda, 
as  in  the  act  of  looking  down  upon  the  whole  created  uní» 
verse  of  thirgs.  This  circumstance,  perhaps,  snggesteá  to 
Müton  those  noble  Unes : — 

Tíow  had  the  Almighty  Father,  firom  above, 
From  the  bright  Empyrean  where  he  sits 
High  thron*d  above  allheight,  cast  downhiseye^ 
His  own  works,  and  man's  Ti^orká  at  ottce  td  ¥iéw/ 

t  If  we  stand  in  tíie  middle  of  a  dark  vista,  Vith  a~  Inmi 
lums  object  at  one  end  of  it,  and  a  one  at  the  other.  tfae  fonnei 
<vill  aiipear  to  be  short,  and  the  latter,  hmg.    And  so  peí- 
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use  Nile,and  in  its  terminaron  than  the  Niger ;  and 
advances  like  the  slowest  tide,  but  retreats  like  the 
swiflest  torrenl.  It  givv.s  wings  of  lightning  to 
pleasure,  but  feet  of  lead  to  pain,  and  lends  expec- 
tation  a  curb,  but  enjoymant  a  spur.  It  robs  beauty 
of  her  charms,  to  bestow  them  on  her  picture,  and 
builds  a  nionument  to  merit,  but  denies  it  a  house ; 
it  Is  the  transient  and  deceitful  flatterer  of  false- 
hood,  but  the  tried  and  final  friend  of  truth.  Time 
is  the  most  subtile,  yet  the  most  insatiable  of  depre- 
dators,  and  by  appearíng  to  take  nothing,  is  pennit- 
ted  to  take  all,  ñor  can  it  be  saiisfied,  un  til  it  has 

haps  it  is  with  time :  if  we  look  back  upon  time  that  is  past, 
we  naturally  fix  our  altention  upon  some  event,  witn  the 
circurastances  of  which  we  are  acquainted,  because  they 
ha  ve  happened,  and  this  is  that  himinous  objeci  which  ap- 
parently  shortcns  one  cnd  of  the  vista ;  but  if  we  look  for- 
ward  iñto  time  that  is  to  come,  we  have  no  luminous  object 
ou  which  to  ñi  our  altention,  but  alJ  is  uncertainty,  con- 
jecture  and  darkness.  As  to  time  wiihout  an  end,  and  space 
without  a  limit,  these  are  two  things  thatfinite  beingscan- 
not  clearly  comprehcnd.  But  if  we  examine  more  minutely 
inte  the  operations  of  our  own  minds,  we  shall  find  that 
there  are  two  things  much  more  incomprehensible ^  and 
these  are  time  that  has  an  end,  and  space  that  has  a  limit. 
For  whatever  limits  these  two  things,  must  be  itsclf  unlim- 
itcd,  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive  where  it  can  exist,  but 
in  space  and  time.  But  this  involves  a  contradiction,  for 
that  which  limits,  cannot  be  contained  in  that  which  is  lim- 
ited.  We  know  that  in  the  awful  ñame  of  Jehovah,  the 
Hebrews  combined  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
and  St.  John  is  obliged  to  make  use  of  a  periphrasis,  bv  the 
expressions  of  Who  is^  and  was,  and  is  to  come ;  and  Sir 
Isaac  Newton  considers  infinity  of  space  on  the  one  hand, 
and  eternity  of  duration  on  the  other,  to  be  the  grand  sen- 
sorium  of  the  Deity :  it  i§,  indeed,  a  sphere  that  alone  ia 
worthy  of  Him  who  directs  all  the  movements  of  notnre, 
and  who  is  determined  by  his  own  unalterable  perfections, 
eventually  to  produce  the  highest  happiness,  uf  the  best 
means:  svMiiMvifelicetatem'^optimisfMdii. 
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frtolen  the  world  from  us,  and  as  from  Úie  world» 
It constantly  ñies,y(t  overcomes all things by  flight, 
and  althoiigh  it  is  the  prcsent  ally,  it  will  be  the 
future  conqueror  of  deatb. — ^Time,  the  eradle  o{ 
hope,  but  the  grave  of  ambition,  is  the  stem  cor- 
rector of  fools,  but  the  salutary  counsellor  of  tha 
wise,  brínging  all  they  dread  tothe  one,  and  all  they 
desire  to  the  other  ;  but,  like  Cassandra,  it  wams 
US  with  a  voice,  that  even  the  sagest  discredit  too 
long,  and  the  silliest  believe  too  late.  Wisdom 
walks  before  it,  opportunity  with  it,  and  repentance 
behind  it ;  he  that  has  made  it  his  friend,  will  have 
liitle  to  fear  from  his  enemies,  but  he  that  has  made 
it  his  enemy,  will  have  little  to  hope  from  his 
friends. 

We  are  not  more  ingenious  in  searching  out  bad 
motives  for  good  actions  when  performed  by 
others,  than  good  motives  for  bad  actions  when  pei- 
formed  by  ourselves.*    I  have  observed  elsewhere, 

♦  In  the  first  volume,  I  observed,  that  with  respect  to  the 
style  I  proposed  to  adopt  in  these  pages,  I  should  attempt 
to  make  ii  vary  with  the  subjeet.  I  now  ftnd  that  I  have 
succeeded  so  far  at  least  in  this  attempt,  that  some  have 
doubted  whether  all  the  articles  carne  írom  the  same  pen. 
I  can,  however,  assure  my  readers,  that  whatever  faults 
Lacón  may  possess  belons:  co  me  aloiie^  and  having  said 
thus  much,  I  believe  I  shall  not  have  made  a  very  good 
bargain,  by  claiming  also  whatever  trifling  merits  may  be 
found  in  the  book.  To  those,  therefore,  that  are  di&gusied 
with  the  abundance  of  the  one,  or  dissatisfied  from  the 
sagacity  of  the  other,  I  can  only  reply  ir  the  words  of 
Euryalus: — 

*  Adsum  quifeciy  in  me  convertite  ferrum.^ \ 

As  to  the  frequent  reciirrence  of  antithesis,  I  admit  that 
wherever  this  figure  presenta  itself  to  my  imagination,  1 

1 1  who  made  it  am  present,  te  wards  me  direct  the  sword.— Pvb. 
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tbat  no  swindler  has  assumed  so  many  ñames  as 
seif-love,  ñor  is  so  much  ashiuned  of  bis  own; 
self-love  can  gild  the  most  nauseous  pill,  and  can 

never  reject  it,  if  the  deductíons  proposed  to  bedrawn  from 
it  appear  to  me  to  be  just.  1  have  consulted  authors  ancient 
and  modem  on  this  snbject,  andthey  seem  to  be  all  a^eed 
that  the  sententious,  short,  and  apothjégmatic  style,  so  highly 
requisite  ín  a  book  of  maxims  or  aphcrisms,  is  a  style,  to 
the  forcé  s^d  spirit  of  which,  antithesis  is  not  only  particu- 
larly  fidvantageous,  but  even  absolutely  necessary.  A 
maxim,  if  it  be  worth  any  thing,  is  worth  remembering,  and 
nothing  isso  likely  to  rivet  it  on  thememory,  as  antithesis: 
deprivcd  of  this  powerful  auziliary,  all  works  of  the  na- 
tura of  that  in  which  I  am  engaged,  must  droop  and  be  dull. 
If,  indeed,  I  have  blundered  on  some  antitheses  that  lead 
t(»  false  conclusions,  I  admit  that  no  me  rey  onght  to  be 
shoAvn  to  these,  and  I  consign  them,without  benefit  of  elergy, 
to  the  severest  sentence  of  criticism.  No  candid  reader,  1 
f^esume,  will  acense  an  author  of  adopting  the  antitheti- 
cal  style  from  laziness,  and  those  who  would  ask  whether 
it  be  an  easy  style  of  writing,  I  would  say  with  the  celebra- 
ted  painter,  *  Try.'  That  I  can  abandon  antithesis,  on  sub- 
jects  where  it  is  not  required,  will,  I  think,  be  allowed,  by 
those  who  have  read  the  notes  to  Hypocrisy,  and  my  re- 
niarks  on  Don  Juan.  But  to  extirpate  antithesis  from  lit- 
erature  altogether,  would  be  to  destroy  at  one  stroke  about 
eight  tenths  of  all  the  wit,  ancient  and  modem,  now  exist- 
ing  in  the  world ;  and  I  fancy  we  shall  never  have  the  same 
excuse  for  such  a  measure,  that  the  Dutch  had  for  destroy- 
ing  their  spices — the  fear  ofa  ghU.  Dunces^  indeed,  give 
antithesis  no  quarter,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  it  gives  them 
none ;  if,  indeed,  it  be  a  fauí%  it  is  one  of  the  very  few  which 
such  persons  may  exclaim  against  with  some  justice,  be- 
cause  they  were  never  yet  found  capable  of  committing  it. 
Let  any  man  trv  to  recall  to  his  memory  all  the  pointed, 
epigrammatic,  bríef,  or  severe  things  which  he  may  heve 
read  or  heard,  either  at  the  senate,^he  bar,  or  the  sta^, 
and  he  will  see  that  I  have  not  overrated  the  share  which 
antithesis  will  be  found  to  have  had  in  their  productioj. 
It  is  a  fijpre  capable  not  only  of  the  jepreatest  wit,  but  some- 
limes  of  the  greatest  Wnty  or  sublxmity.  Milton,  in  his 
marol  descríptioii  of  lelL  says  that  it'Was  a  place  which 
25* 
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make  the  grossest  venality,when  tinselled  o\'er  wicA 
the  semblanco  of  gratitude,  sit  easy  on  the  weakesi 
stomach.  There  is  an  anecdote  of  Sir  Roben 
Walpole  so  mucb  to  my  prcsent  purpose,  that  I 
cannot  refrain  from  relatisg  it,  as  I  conceive  that 
it  will  be  considered  apposite  byall  my  readers,  and 
may  perhaps  be  new  to  some.  Sir  Robert  wished 
to  carry  a  favourite  measure  in  the  house  of  com- 
mons.  None  understood  better  than  this  ministcr, 
two  grand  secrets  of  state — the  great  power  of 
principal,  and  the  great  weakness  of  principie,  A 
day  or  two  previous  to  the  agitation  of  the  measure 
alluded  to,  he  chanced  upon  a  country  member,  who 
sometí  mes  looked  to  the  weight  and  valué  of  an 
argument,  rather  than  to  its  justice  or  its  truth. 
Sir  Robert  took  him  aside,  and  rather  unceremo- 

God  *  created  evil,  for  evil  only  good ;  where  all  life  dies, 
death  livcs.'  That  it  is  capable  of  the  grcatest  beauty,  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  traiislation  from  an  Arabic  poet. 
on  the  birth  of  a  child  : — 

'  When  bom,  in  tears  we  saw  thee  drown*d, 
While  thine  assembled  friends  around 

With  smiles  their  joy  confest. 
So  Uve,  that  at  thy  parting  hour, 
They  may  the  flooa  oísorrow  pour, 
And  thou  in  smiles  be  drest.' 

If  these  lines  will  not  put  my  readers  in  good  humoar 
with  antithesis,  I  must  either  give  themupas  incorrigiUe, 
or  prescribe  to  them  a  regular  course  of  reading  discipline, 
administered  by  such  writers  as  Herder  or  Gisbome,  re- 
stricting  them,  also,  most  straitiy,  irom  all  such  authors 
as  Butler  and  Swift,  where  they  will  be  oílen  shochd  with 
such  lines  as  the  following : — 

*  Tis  said  that  Caesar's  horse  woulc*  stoop, 
To  take  his  noble  rider  up ; 
So  Hudibras's,  'tis  well  known, 
Wüuld  often  do  to  set  him  dow%! 
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niously  put  a  thousand  pound  bank  note  into  his 
hand,  saying,  '  I  nmst  have  your  vote  and  influence 
on  such  a  day.'  Our  Aristides  from  the  countiy 
thus  replied :  *  Sir  Robert,  you  have  shown  yourseUf 
my  friend  on  many  occasions,  and  on  points  where 
both  my  honour  and  my  interest  were*  nearly  and 
dearly  concexned ;  I  am  also  informed  that  it  was 
owing  to  your  good  offices,  that  my  wife  lately  met 
with  so  distinguished  and  ñattering  a  reception  at 
court.  I  should  think  myself,  iherefore,'  continued 
he,  putting,  however,  the  note  very  carefully  into  his 
own  pocket ;  *  1  should  think  myself,  Sir  Robert,  a 

{erfect  monster  of  ingratitude,  if,  on  this  occasion, 
refusedyou  my  vote  and  influence.'  Theyparted; 
Sir  Robert  not  a  little  surprised  at  having  discov- 
ered  a  new  page  in  the  volume  of  man,  and  the 
other  scarcely  more  pleascd  wiih  the  valuable  rea* 
soning  of  Sir  Robert,  than  with  his  own  specious 
rhetoric,  which  had  so  suddenly  metamorphosed 
an  act  of  the  foulest  comiption,  into  one  of  Üie  sin- 
cerest  gratitude. 

As  that  gallant  can  best  afiect  a  pretended  pas- 
sion  for  one  woman,  who  has  no  true  love  for  an- 
other,  so  he  that  has  no  real  esteém  for  any  of  the 
virtues,  can  best  assume  the  appearance  of  Úiem  all 

True  fríendship  is  like  sound  health,  the  valué 
of  it  is  seldom  known  until  it  be  lost. 


We  are  all  greater  dupes  to  our  own  weakneee 
than  to  the  skill  of  others ;  and  the  surcesses 
gained  over  us  by  the  designing,  are  usually  nothing 
more  than  the  prey  taken  from  those  very  snarea 
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we  have  laid  ourselves.  One  man  falls  by  lúa  am- 
bition,  another  by  his  perfidy,  a  third  by  bis  ava« 
lice,  and  a  fourth  by  his  lust.  What  are  tbese  but 
■o  many  nets,  watched  indeed  by  the  fowler,  bul 
woven  by  the  victim  1 

Corruption  is  like  a  ball  of  snow,  when  once  set 
a  rolling,  it  must  increase.  It  gives  momentum  to 
the  activity  of  the  knave,  but  it  chills  the  honest 
man,  and  makes  him  almost  weary  of  his  calling  - 
and  all  that  corruption  attracts,  it  also  retains ;  for 
it  is  easier  not  to  fall,  than  only  to  fall  once,  and 
not  to  yield  a  single  inch,  than  having  yielded,  to 
regain  it. 

Works  of  true  mcrit  are  seldom  very  popular  in 
heir  own  day ;  for  knowledge  is  on  the  march,  and 
men  of  genius  are  the  priestolatores  or  videttes, 
that  are  far  in  advance  of  their  comrades.  They 
are  not  with  them,  but  before  them ;  ^t  in  the 
camp,  but  beyond  it.  The  works  of  Sciolists  and 
Dullards  are  still  more  unpopular,  but  from  a  diñer- 
ent  cause  ;  and  theirs  is  an  unpopularity  that  will 
remain,  because  they  are  not  before  the  main  body, 
but  behind  it ;  and  as  it  proceeds,  every  moment 
increases  the  distance  of  those  sluggards  that  are 
sleeping  in  the  rear,  but  diminishes  the  distance  of 
those  héroes  that  have  laken  post  in  the  van.  Who 
then  stands  the  best  chance  of  that  paltry  prize, 
contemporaneous  approbation  ?  He  whose  medi 
ocrity  of  progress  di^tances  not  his  comrades,  and 
whose  equality  of  merit  affords  a  level  on  which 
friendship  may  be  built ;  who  is  not  so  duU  but  that 
he  has  something  to  teach,  and  not  so  wise  as  to 
have  nothing  to  learn  ;  who  is  not  so  far  befor*  bis 
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eompanions  as  to  be  vnperceived,  ñor  so  far  behhid 
them  as  to  be  unregarded. 


A  town,  before  it  can  be  plundered  and  deserted, 
must  fírst  be  taken;  and  in  this  particular,  Venus 
has  borrowed  a  law  from  her  consort  Mars.  A  wo- 
man  that  wishcs  to  retain  ber  suitor,  must  keep  bim 
in  tbe  tronches ;  for  this  is  a  siege  which  the  be- 
sieger  never  raises  for  want  of  supplies,  since  a 
feast  is  more  fatal  to  love  than  a  fast,  and  a  surfeit 
th^^n  a  starvation.  Inanition  may  cause  it  to  die  a 
slow  death,  but  repletion  always  destroys  it  by  a 
sudden  one.  We  should  have  as  many  Petrarchs 
as  Antonys,  were  not  Lauras  much  more  scarce 
than  Cleopatras. 

Those  orators  who  give  us  much  noise  and 
many  words,  but  little  argument  and  less  wit,  and 
who  are  most  loud  when  they  are  the  least  lucid, 
should  ta||d  a  lesson  from  the  great  volume  of  Na- 
ture ;  she  often  gives  us  the  lightning  even  withont 
the  thunder,  but  never  the  thunder  without  the 
lightning. 

Let  US  so  employ  our  youth,  that  the  very  oUL 
age  which  will  dcprive  us  of  attention  from  the 
eyes  of  the  women,  shall  enable  us  to  replace  what 
we  have  lost  with  something  better  from  the  ears 
of  the  men. 

The  reason  why  great  men  meet  with  so  little 
pity  or  attachment  in  adversity,  would  seem  to  be 
tliis :  the  friends  of  a  great  man  were  made  by 
his  fortunes,  bis  enemies  hy^  himself,  and  revengo  ia 
a  much  more  punctual  paymaster  than  gratitude. 
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Tkose  whom  a  great  man  has  marred,  rejoice  at 
his  ruin,  and  those  whom  he  has  made,  look  OQ 
with  indiíference ;  because,  with  common  minda, 
the  destniction  of  the  creditor  is  considered  as 
equivalent  to  the  payment  of  the  debt. 


Our  achieTements  and  our  prodnctions  are  our 
intellectual  progeny,  and  he  who  is  engaged  in  pro- 
viding  that  those  immortal  childjren  of  his  mind 
shall  inherit  fame,  is  far  more  nobly  occupied  than 
he  who  is  industrious  in  order  that  the  peñshable 
children  of  his  bod y  should  inherit  weahh.  This 
reflection  will  help  us  to  a  solution  of  that  question 
which  has  been  so  often  and  so  triumphantly  pro- 
poscd:  *  What  has  posterity  cver  done  for  usf* 
This  sophism  may  be  replied  to  thus  :  Who  is  it 
that  proposes  the  question  ?  one  of  the  present 
generation  of  that  particular  moment  when  it  is 
proposed :  but  to  such  it  is  evident  that  posterity 
can  exist  only  in  idea.  And  if  it  be  a^ed,  what 
the  idea  of  posterity  has  done  for  us  ?  we  may 
safely  reply  that  it  has  done,  and  is  doing  two  most 
important  things  ;  it  increases  the  energy  of  virtue 
and  diminishes  the  excesses  of  vice ;  it  makes  the 
best  of  US  more  good,  and  the  worst  of  us  less  bad. 


No  improvement  that  takcs  place  in  either  of  the 
sexes,  can  possibly  be  confined  to  itself ;  each  is 
a  universal  mirror  to  each;  and  the  respective 
refinement  of  the  one,  will  aíways  be  in  reciprocal 
proporlion  to  the  polish  of  the  other. 


• 


Those  who  at  the  commencement  of  their  career 
meet  with  less  contemporaneous  applause  than  thejr 
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¿eseire,  are  not  unfrequently  recompensed  hy 
gaiñing  more  thán  thev  deserví  at  tlie  end  of  it ; 
and  although  at  the  earlier  part  of  their  progress, 
8uch  persons  had  grounds  to  fear  that  they  were 
bom  to  be  starved,  yet  have  they  often  lived  long 
enough  to  die  of  a  surfeit.  This  applies  not  to 
posterity,  which  decides  ivithout  any  regard  to  this 
inequality.  Con  temporarios  are  anxious  to  redeem 
a  defect  of  penetration,  by  a  subsequent  excess  of 
praise  ;  but  from  the  very  nature  of  things,  it  is  im- 
possible  for  posterity  to  commit  either  the  one  üsMilt 
or  the  other.  Doctor  Johnson  is  a  remarkable 
instance  of  the  truth  pf  what  has  been  advanced ; 
he  was  considered  less  than  he  really  was,  in  his 
mom  of  life,  and  greater  than  he  really  was,  in  its 
meridian.  Posterity  has  calmly  placed  him  where  he 
ought  to  be — ^between  the  two  extremes.  He  was 
fprtmiate  in  having  not  only  the  most  intere8ting,bat 
also  the  most  disinterested  pf  biographers,  for  he  is 
constandirraising  his  hero  at  the  expense  of  himself. 
He  now  and  then  proposes  some  very  silly  ques- 
tions  to  his  oracle.  He  once  asked  him,  '  Pray, 
doctor,  do  you  think  you  could  make  any  part  of 
the  Rambler  better  than  it  is  V  '  Yes,  sir,'  said  the 
doctor ;  *  I  could  msdce  the  beist  parts,  better.'  But 
posterity,  were  she  to  cite  the  doctor  before  her, 
might  perhaps  propose  a  more  perjplexing  question» 
— ^  Pray,  Doctor,  do  you  think  you  could  make  the 
worst  parts,  worse  V 

The  testimony  of  those  who  doubt  the  least,  is 
not  unusually  thíat  very  testimony  that  ought  i 
to  be  donbted. 
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^  that  intellectual  darknesR  cieatea 
Á  whom  pliysical  darkness  would  de< 
A  would  be  totaUy  silent  if  they  were 
/  blind,  and  ^heir  ability  to  write  would 
iiu  /  cease  with  their  ability  Xxr  read.  They 
coida  aeither  draw,  like  Shakspeare,  on  imagina- 
tion ;  like  Bacon,  on  reñection  ;  like  Ben  Jon- 
80II,  on  memory ;  ñor  like  Millón,  on  all.  These 
traffickers  in  literature,  are  like  bankers  in  one  re- 
spect,  and  like  bakers  in  another.  Like  bankers, 
because  they  carry  on  business  with  a  small  capi- 
tal oT  their  own,  and  a  very  lar  ge  one  of  other 
men's,  and  a  run  would  be  equally  fatal  to  both. 
They  are  like  bakers,  because  while  the  one  manu- 
factures  his  bread,  and  the  other  his  book,  neither 
of  them  has  had  any  hand  in  the  production  of 
that  which  forms  the  staple  of  his  respective  com- 
modity. 

With  the  offspring  of  genius,  the  law  <^parturi- 
tion  is  reversed ;  the  throes  are  in  the  conception, 
the  pleasure  in  the  birth. 

As  no  roads  are  so  rough  as  those  that  have  just 
been  mended,  so  no  sinners  are  so  intolerant  as 
those  that  have  just  tumed  saints. 


When  dunces  cali  us  fools,  without  proving  us 
to  be  so,  our  best  retort  is  to  prove  them  to  be  fools. 
without  condescending  to  cali  them  so. 


Pedantry  crams  our  heads  with  learned  lumber, 
and  takes  out  our  bxains  to  make  room  for  it 


r 
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He  diat  pleases  himself,  without  injuríng  hif 
neighbonr,  is  quite  as  likely  to  please  half  the 
world,  as.  he  who  vainly  strives  to  please  the  whole 
of  it ;  he  also  stands  a  far  better  chance  of  a  ma- 

£>ríty  in  his  l'arour,  since  upon  all  equal  divisions, 
e  wrill  be  fairly  entitled  to  his  own  casting  vote 


I  have  often  heard  it  canvassed,  how  far  it  wotild 
be  benefícial  that  written  speeches  should  be  per- 
mitted  to  be  read  in  our  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Madame  De  Stael,  vrho,  in  the  infancy  of  the 
French  revolution,  saw  the  consequences  of  ivrít- 
ten  speeches  developed  before  her  eyes,  has,  with 
her  usual  discernment,  set  the  question  at  rest,  by 
deciding  in  favour  of  the  system  which  exeludes 
them.  In  the  British  Senate,  she  observes,  it  is  a 
rule  not  to  read  a  written  speech,  it  must  be  spoken, 
so  that  the  number  of  persons  capable  of  addres- 
sing  the  JIouse  with  eñect,  is  of  necessity  very 
small.  '^ut,'  she  adds,  *  as  soon  as  permission  is 
given  to  read  either  what  we  have  written  for  our- 
selves,  or  what  others  have  written  for  us,  men  of 
eminence  are  no  longer  the  permanent  leaders  of 
an  assembly,  and  thus  we  lose  the  great  advan- 
tages  of  a  free  govemment,  that  of  giving  talent  its 
place,  and  consequently,  of  prompting  all  men  to 
the  improvement  of  their  faculties.' 

Women  will  pardon  any  offence  rather  than  a 
neglect  of  their  charms,  and  rejected  love  re-enters 
the  female  bosom  with  a  hatred  more  implacable 
than  that  of  Coriolanus  when  he  retumed  to  Rome 
In  good  truth,  we  should  have  many  Potiphars, 
were  it  not  that  Josephs  are  scarce.  AU  Addison's 
36 
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addiess  and  integrity  were  found  necessary  to 
eztrícate  him  from  a  dilemma  of  this  kind.  The 
Marquis  Des  Vardes  fared  not  so  well.  Madame 
the  Dutchess  of  OrLeans  fell  in  love  witk  him, 
although  she  knew  he  was  the  gallant  of  Madame 
SoissoDs,  her  most  intímate  fríend.  She  evon 
made  a  conñdant  of  Madame  Soissons,  who  not 
only  agreed  to  give  him  up,  but  carried  her  extrar 
agance  so  far  as  to  send  for  the  marquis,  and 
ralease  him,  in  the  presence  of  Madame,  from  all 
his  obligations,  and  to  make  him  formally  over  to 
her.  The  Marquis  Des  Vardes  deeming  this  to 
be  only  an  artiñce  of  gallantry  to  try  how  faithful 
he  was  in  his  amours,  thought  it  most  prudent  to 
declare  himself  incapable  of  change,  in  terms  fuIJ 
of  respect  for  Madame,  but  of  passion  for  the 
dutchess.  His  ruin  was  determined  upon  from 
that  moment,  ñor  could  his  fidelity  to  the  one,  save 
him  from  the  eífects  of  that  hatred  his  indifíerenc» 
had  excited  in  the  breast  of  the  other.  As  a  poli- 
ciser,  the  marquis  reasoned  badly ;  for  had  ho 
been  right  in  his  conclusión,  it  would  have  been  no 
diíBcult  matter  for  him,  on  the  ladies  discovering 
their  plot,  to  have  persuaded  his  íirst  favourite  ihat 
his  heart  was  not  in  the  thing,  and  that  he  had 
fallen  into  the  snare  only  from  a  defcrence  to  her 
commands  ;  and  if  he  were  wrong  in  his  conclu- 
sión, which  was  the  case,  women  do  not  like  a  man 
the  worse  for  having  many  favourites,  if  he  deserts 
them  all  for  her ;  she  fancies  that  she  herself  has 
the  power  of  fixing  the  wanderer ;  that  other  women 
conquer  like  the  Parthians,  but  that  she  herself, 
like  the  Romans,  cannot  only  make  conquests,  but 
retain  them.* 
«  It  follows  upon  the  same  principie,  that  the  converse 
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In  civil  jurisprudence*  it  too  often  happeng  that 
there  is  so  much  law,  there  is  no  room  for  justice, 
and  that  ihe  claimant  expires  of  wrong,  in  tñe 
midst  oí  right,  as  marinéis  die  of  thirst,  in  the 
midst  of  water. 

Too  high  an  appreciation  of  our  own  talents  is 
the  chief  cause  why  experi^nce  pieaches  to  us  all 
in  vain.  Henee  it  happens,  that  both  in  public  and 
in  private  life,  we  so  constantly  see  men  playing 
that  very  game  at  which  they  know   that  others 

of  what  has  been  offered  above  will  also  be  true,  and  that 
women  will  pardon  almost  any  extravagances  in  men, 
if  they  appear  to  ha  ve  been  the  uncontrollaole  effects  oían 
inordinate  love  and  admiration.  It  is  well  known  from  the 
confession  of  Catherine  herself,  that  Alexis  Orloff,  though 
at  that  time  a  common  soldier  in  the  guards,  had  the  harít- 
esse  to  make  the  Jirst  ad vanees  to  the  Aiftocratrix  tJf  aJl  the 
Russias. 

*  Grievances  of  thLs  kjnd  are  not  likely  to  be  speedily 
redressed,  on  many  accounts,  some  of  which  í  ha  ve  else- 
where  enumerated.  This  is  an  esprü  du  corps  amongst 
lawyers,  which  is  carried  to  a  greater  height  than  in  any 
other  profession ;  its  forcé  Aere  is  more  promment,  because 
it  is  more  effectual.  Lawyers  are  the  only  civil  delinqnents 
whose  judges  mnst  of  necessity  be  chosen  from  ihemselves. 
Therefore,  the  *  Qiuis  cusiodiet  ipsos  custodes  ?'*  is  a  more 

Eerplexing  question  with  regard  to  them,  than  any  other 
ody  of  men.  The  fact  is,  that  the  whole  civil  code  is 
now  become  a  most  imwieldy  machine,  without  the  least 
chance  of  being  improved,  íor  to  those  who  manage  its 
movements,  its  valué  rises  in  precise  proportion  to  its  com- 
plication,  and  to  them  it  is  most  profitable  when  it  performs 
the  least.  This  machine  devours  an  immcnsity  of  paper 
in  the  shape  of  bank  notes,  and  retums  to  its  cnscomers 
other  paper  in  the  shape  of  legal  instruments  and  docu- 
ments,  from  which  cm  examination  nothing  can  be  leamt, 
except  that  the  parties  have  been  rcgularly  mined  accord- 
lugtolaw. 

*  Who  shall  guard  the  guarda  thenwebrM  1 
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U  a  failing  of  great  wits ;  or  is  it  because  nothing 
is  more  common  ihan  afodwilh  a  strong  memory, 
ñor  more  rare  ihan  a  man  of  sense  with  a  weak 
judgmcnt  ? 

As  the  mean  have  a  calculating  avance,  tha/ 
sometimes  inclines  them  to  give,  so  the  magnani 
mous  have  a  condescending  generosity,  that  some 
times  inclines  ihem  to  receive. 

Philosophy  is  to  poetr}',  what  oíd  age  is  to 
youth ;  and  the  stern  truths  of  philosophy  are  as 
fatal  to  the  fictions  of  the  one,  as  the  chilling  testi- 
monies of  experience  are  to  the  hopes  of  the  other. 


No  reformation  is  so  hazardous  as  that  of 
retrenchment ;  it  forces  the  comipt  to  give  a  prac- 
lical  assent  to  a  system  which  they  outwardly  extol, 
but  inwardly  exécrate.  Even  the  bright  talent,  and 
still  brighter  integrity,  of  M.  Neckar,*  were  not 
equal  to  the  host  of  enemies  which  his  inflexible 
adherence  to  economy  has  created  around  him. 

*  I  was  placed,'  says  he,  *  in  a  situation,  where  1  was 
underthe  constant  necessity  ofdisobligingall  those 
"whom  I  knevv,  in  order  to  secure  the  interests  of 
those  whom  I  knew  not/  *  Even  the  ladies  at  court 
would  demand  pensions,'  says  Madame  De  Stael, 

*  with  as  much  confidence  as  a  marshal  of  Franco 

*  So  firra  was  the  confidence  reposed  in  this  greai  man 
by  the  whole  nation  of  France,  that  on  his  reassumption 
of  office,  the  French  funds  -ose  thirly  per  cent,  in  one  day. 
Had  M.  Neckar  had  plenitude  of  power,  or  M.  Mirabeau 
purity  of  principie,  could  the  fornaer  have  done  what  ha 
woirid,  or  the  latter  what  he  could,  in  eiiher  case  the  French 
revolution  had  becn  prevent  ed. 
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that  they  are  not  worth  the  descending  y  yet  so  dry 
withal,  that  he  will  come  up  more  thirsty  than  he 
went  down,  witheyes  blinded  by  the  dust  of  time, 
and  with  lips  unquenched  by  the  living  waters  of 
truth.  Wisdom,  however,  and  learning,  should  go 
hand  in  hand,  they  are  so  beautifully  qualifíed  for 
mutual  assistance.  But  it  is  better  to  have  wil- 
dom  without  learning,  than  learning  without  wis- 
dom ;  just  as  3  is  better  to  be  rich  without  being 
the  possessor  of  a  mine,  than  to  be  the  possessor 
of  a  mine  without  being  rich. 


When  we  have  lost  a  favoürite  horse  or  a  dog, 
we  usually  endeavour  to  consolé  ourselves,  by  the 
recollection  of  some  bad  qualities  they  happened  to 
possess ;  and  we  are  very  apt  to  tranquillize  our 
minds  by  similar  reminiscences,  on  the  death  of 
ihose  friends  who  have  left  us  nothing. 


When  certain  persons  abuse  us,  let  us  ask 
omrselves  what  description  of  characters  it  is  that 
they  admire  ;  we  shall  often  find  this  a  very  con- 
solatory  question. 

Why  is  it  that  we  so  constantly  hear  meu 
complaining  of  their  memor}%'^  but  not  of  their 
judgment  ?  is  it  that  they  are  less  ashamed  of  a 
short  memory,  because  they  have  heard  that  this 

*  Of  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  memory  is  the  first  that 
flourishes,  and  the  first  that  dies.  Cluintilian  has  said . 
•  Quwnlum  memoria  tanMim  ingeniii*f  but  if  this  maxira 
were  either  irue,  or  belie\cü  to  oc  so,  all  men  would  be  as 
satisfied  with  their  memory,  as  ihey  at  present  are  with 
their  judgment. 

t  Ají  iQttch  of  ineiiiorTt  «o  mueh  of  mind. 

26* 
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Í8  a  fiíiling  of  great  wits ;  or  is  it  because  nothing 
is  more  common  than  a  fool  with  a  slrong  mcmory, 
ñor  more  rare  than  a  man  of  sense  with  a  weak 
judgment  1 

As  the  mean  have  a  calculating  avance,  tha/ 
sometimes  inclines  theni  to  give,  so  the  magnani 
mous  have  a  condescending  generosity,  that  some 
times  inclines  them  to  receive. 

Philosophy  is  to  poetr}%  what  oíd  age  is  to 
youth ;  and  the  stern  truths  of  philosophy  are  as 
fatal  to  the  fictions  of  the  one,  as  the  chilling  testi- 
monies of  experience  are  to  the  hopes  of  the  other. 


No  reformation  is  so  hazardous  as  that  of 
retrenchment ;  it  forces  the  corrupt  to  give  a  prac- 
tical  assent  to  a  system  which  they  outwardly  extol, 
but  inwardly  exécrate.  Even  the  bright  talent,  and 
still  brighter  integrity,  of  M.  Neckar,*  were  not 
equal  to  the  host  of  enemies  which  his  inflexible 
adherence  to  economy  has  created  around   him. 

*  I  was  placed,'  says  he,  *  in  a  situation,  where  I  was 
underthe  constant  necessity  of  disobligingall  those 
"whom  I  knevv,  in  order  to  secure  the  interests  of 
those  whom  I  knew  not.*  *  Even  the  ladies  at  court 
would  deniand  pensions,'  says  Madame  De  Stael, 

*  with  as  much  confidence  as  a  marshal  of  France 

*  So  firm  waí>  fhe  confidence  reposed  in  this  greai  man 
by  the  wholc  nation  of  France,  that  on  his  reassumption 
of  office,  the  French  funds  -ose  thirly  per  cent,  in  one  tlay. 
Had  M.  Neckar  had  plenitude  of  pdwer,  or  M.  Mirabeau 
purity  of  principie,  could  the  former  have  done  what  hrt 
woirid,  or  the  latter  what  he  could,  in  eiiher  ca.se  the  Frencl» 
revolution  had  becn  preventtd. 
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would  complain  of  being  superseded.  'Wliat* 
they  would  say,  *  is  three  thousand  livres  to  the 
king  V  '  Three  ihousandiivres,'  replied  M.  Neckar, 
*  are  ihe  laxation  of  a  village.' 

Self-love,  in  a  well  regulated  breast,  is  as  ihe 
steward  of  the  household,  siiperíntending  the  ex- 
penditure,  and  secing  that  benevolence  herself 
should  be  prudential,  in  order  to  be  permanent,  by 
providing  that  the  reservoir  ^hich  feeds,  should 
also  be  fed. 

Some  authors  wríte  nonsense  in  a  clear  style, 
and  others  sense  in  an  obscure  one ;  some  can 
reason  without  being  able  to  persuade,  others  can 
persuade  without  being  able  to  reason ;  some  dive 
60  deep  that  they  descend  into  darkness,  and  others 
<soar  so  high  that  they  give  us  no  light ;  and  some, 
In  a  vain  attempt  to  be  cutting  and  dry,  give  us 
only  that  which  is  cut  and  dried.  We  should 
labour,  therefore,  to  treat  with  ease  of  things  that 
are  difficult ;  with  familiarity  of  things  that  are 
novel ;  and  with  pcrspicuity,  of  things  that  are 
profound. 

What  we  conceive  to  be  failings  in  others,  are 
not  unfrequently  owing  to  some  defíciencies  in 
ourselves  ;  thus,  plain  nieh  think  handsome  women 
want  passion,  and  plain  women  think  young  men 
want  politeness  ;  duU  writers  think  all  readers 
devoid  of  taste,  and  duU  readers  think  ivitty  writers 
deroid  of  brilliancy  oíd  men  can  see  nothing  to 
admire  in  the  present  days  ;  and  yet  former  days 
were  not  bettor,  but  it  is  Üiey  themselves  that  havQ 
bocome  worse. 
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is  a  failing  of  great  wits ;  or  is  it  because  nothing 
is  more  common  than  afool  with  a  slrong  mcmory, 
ñor  more  rare  than  a  man  of  sense  with  a  weak 
judgraent  1 

As  the  mean  have  a  calculating  avarice,  tha/ 
sometimes  inclines  them  Vó  give,  so  the  magnani 
mous  have  a  condescending  generosity,  that  some 
times  inclines  them  to  receive. 

Philosophy  is  to  poewry,  what  oíd  age  is  to 
youth ;  and  the  stern  truths  of  philosophy  are  as 
fatal  to  the  fíctions  of  the  one,  as  the  chilling  testi- 
monies of  experience  are  to  the  hopes  of  the  other. 


No  reformation  is  so  hazardous  as  that  of 
retrenchment ;  it  forces  the  comipt  to  give  a  prac- 
lical  assent  to  a  system  which  they  outwardly  extol, 
but  inwardly  exécrate.  Even  the  bright  talent,  and 
still  brighter  integrity,  of  M.  Neckar,*  were  not 
equal  to  the  host  of  enemies  which  his  inñexible 
adherence  to  economy  has  created  around   him. 

*  I  was  placed,'  says  he,  *  in  a  situation,  where  1  was 
under  the.constant  necessity  of  disobligingall  those 
whom  I  knew,  in  order  to  secure  the  interests  of 
those  whom  I  knew  not.'  *  Even  the  ladies  at  court 
would  demand  pensions,'  says  Madame  De  Stael, 

*  with  as  much  confídence  as  a  marshal  of  France 

♦  So  firm  was  the  confídence  reposed  in  this  great  man 
by  the  whole  nation  of  France,  that  on  his  reassumption 
of  office,  the  French  í\inds  -ose  thirly  per  cent,  in  one  day. 
Had  M.  Neckar  had  plenitude  of  power,  or  M.  Mirabeau 
purity  of  principie,  could  the  former  have  done  what  hn 
wouid,  or  the  latter  what  he  could,  in  eiiher  case  the  Frene)* 
revolution  had  becn  prevented. 
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Tra6  goodness  is  not  whhout  tihat  gemí  oí 
greatness  that^cian  bear  withpatience  the  mistakes 
of  the  ignorant,  and>the  censures  oí  the  malignant. 
The  approbation  of  God  is  her  *exceeding  great 
rexoard^  and  she  would  not  debase  a  thing  su 
precious,  b}'  an  association  with  the  contaminating 
plaudits  of  man. 

Women  that  are  the  least  bashful,  are  not 
unfrequently  the  most  modest :  and  we  are  never 
more  deceived  than  ivhen  we  would  infer  any 
laxity  of  principie,  from  that  froedom  of  demeanour, 
which  often  arises  from  a  total  ignorance  of  vice. 
Prudery,  on  the  contrary,  is  oñen  assumed  rather 
to  keep  ofí*  the  suspicion  of  criminality,  than  crimi- 
nality  itself,  and  is  resorted  to,  to  defend  the  fair 
wearer,  not  from  the  whispers  of  our  sex,  but  of 
her  own ;  it  is  a  cumbersome  panoply,  and,  like 
heavy  armour,  is  seldom  wom,  except  by  those 
who  attire  themselves  for  the  combiat,  or  who  have 
received  a  wound. 

What  Fontenelle  said  of  cuckoldom,  might  moñn 
txuly  be  said  of  fame  ;  it  is  nothing  if  you  do  not 
know  it,  and  very  little  if  you  do.  Ñor  does  the 
similarity  end  here ;  for  in  both  cases,  the  princi- 
páis, though  first  concemed,  are  usuadly  the  very 
parties  that  are  last  informed. 

An  ambassador*  from  Naples,  once  said  of  the 
young  ladies  of  París,  that  they  loved  with  theit 

*  This  same  ambassador  was  no  disgrace  to  his  corjf»,  and 

some  of  his  fratemity  would  not  be  the  worse  for  a  spice  of 

,  his  penetration.  Onbeingaskedbyalady.howithappened 

that  1  he  women  ha^e  so  mucb  poUtieal  iimaence  in  France, 
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heads,  and  thought  with  thoir  hearto ;  and  could 
the  same  ambassador  now  see  a  certain  class  oí 
young  gentlemen  in  London,  we  might  as  truly  say 
of  them,  that  tl^ey  did  neither,  with  either 


Good  faitli  is  the  ríchest  cxchequer  of  prínces, 
for  the  more  it  is  drawn  upon  the  fírmer  it  is,  and 
its  resources  inerease  with  its  payments.  A  false- 
hood  from  royal  lips,  is  to  a  nation,  what  the 
mistake  of  a  signal  is  to  an  anny  :  the  word  of  a 
king  is  as  a  Pharos  to  the  mariner ;  to  withhold 
his  wokL  is  to  withhold  the  light,  but  to  give  his 
word  and  not  to  fulfil  it,  is  not  only  to  withhold  the 
true  light,  but  to  set  up  a  false  one. 

We  pity  those  that  haye  lost  their  eyes,  because 
they  admit  their  infírmity,  are  thankful  for  our 
assistance,  and  do  not  deny  us  that  light  which 
they  themselves  have  lost.  It  is  far  otherwise 
with  the  blindness  of  the  mind,  which,  although  it 
be  a  calamity  far  more  deplorable,  seldom  obtam» 
that  full  commiseration  it  deserves.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  mentally  blind  too  often  claim  to  be 
sharpsighted,  and  in  one  respect  are  so,  since  they 
can  perceive  that  in  themselves  which  no  one  else 
can  discover.  Henee,  it  happens  that  they  are 
not  only  indignant  at  the  proífered  assistance  of 
the  enlightened,  but  most  officiously  obtrude  their 
guidance  upon  them.  InñexibiKty,  alas,  is  not 
con£ned  to  truth,  ñor  inconstancy  to   error,  and 

but  so  little  in  England,  he  replied:  *  The  reason  is,  that 
man  govem  üi  France,  but  in  Éngland  the  laws:  the  wo- 
JDen  can  influence  the  men,but  they  can  haye  notningtodo 
with  the  laws,  but  to  obey  them.' 
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úame  who  have  the  least  pretensíons  to  dogmatizo^ 
are  not  always  thóse  who  have  the  least  inclination 
to  do  80.  It  is  upon  such  lamentable  occasions 
as  these,  that  the  scriptural  paradox  has  been 
carried  to  a  still  greater  excess  of  absurdity,  when 
the  presumption  of  those  that  are  blind,  would  in- 
dst  upon  leading  tkosc  thtU  can  see, 

Every  man,  if  he  would  be  candid,  and  sum 
up  his  own  case  as  impartially  as  he  would  that 
of  his  neighbour,  would  probably  come  to  this 
conclusión,  that  he  knows  enough  of  others  to  be 
certain  that  he  himself  has  enemies,  and  enough 
of  himself  to  be  as  certain  that  he  deserves  them. 
We  are  dissatisñed,  not  so  much  with  the  quantum 
of  the  requital,  as  with  the  quarter  from  whence  it 
comes,  and  are  too  apt  to  fancy  that  our  punish- 
ment  is  not  deserved,  because  it  is  not  always  in- 
flicted  preciscly  by  the  proper  hand.  Inasmuch 
as  the  bittcr  sceds  of  oíTence  are  sometimes  sown 
without  producing  revenge,  their  proper  harvest,  so 
we  also  are  not  to  wonder,  if  at  other  times  the 
harvest  should  spring  up^  even  where  no  seed  has 
been  sown. 

Gross  and  vulgar  ininds  will  always  pay  a 
higher  respect  to  wealth  than  to  talent ;  for  wealth, 
although  it  be  a  far  less  efficient  source  of  power 
ehan  t^ent,  happens  to  be  f ar  more  intelligible. 


Marriage  is  a  feast  where  the  grace  is  8ome« 
times  better  than  the  dinner, 

The  freest  possible  acope  should  be  given  to  all 
the  opinions,  discuasions,  and  investigations  of  tfia 
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learned ;  if  frail  they  will  ñiU,  if  right  lihey  wfll 
remaia ;  like  steam,  they  are  dangerouB  onlywhen 
pent  in,  restrícted,  and  confinad.  These  discordan.^ 
ees  in  the  moral  world,  like  the  apparent  war  of 
tho  elementa  in  the  natural,  are  the  very  means  hy 
which  wisdom  and  truth  are  ultimately  established 
in  the  one,  and  peace  and  harmony  in  the  other. 

Great  examples  to  virtue,  or  to  vice,  are  not  ao 
productive  of  imitation  as  might  at  fírst  sight  be 
supposed.  The  fact  is,  there  are  hundreds  that 
want  energy,  for  one  that  wants  ambition,  and  sloth 
has  prevented  as  many  vices  in  some  minds,  as  vir- 
tues  in  others.  Idleness  is  the  grand  Pacific  ocean 
of  Ufe,  and  in  that  stagnant  abyss,  the  most  salutary 
things  produce  no  good,  tho  most  noxious,  no  evil. 
Vice,  indeed,  abstractedly  considered,  may  be,  and 
often  Í8,  engendered  in  idleness,  but  the  moment  it 
becomes  efficiently  vice,  it  must  quit  its  eradle  and 
cease  to  be  idle. 

Whether  we  are  fíddlers  or  philosophers,  we  are 
equally  pufied  up  by  our  acquirements,  and  equally 
vain  of  our  art.  The  fíddler  is  more  ingenuous 
than  the  philosopher,  sinco  he  boldly  places  his 
own  profession  at  the  head  of  every  other,  and,  in 
all  the  self-complacency  of  egotism,  exclaims  *  one 
God,  one  Farrinelli.'  Perhaps  he  is  right,  for  in 
both  pursuits  the  valué  of  the  prize  often  consista 
solely  in  the  difficulty  of  attaining  it.  The  philo- 
sopher, wilh  as  much  arrogance  as  the  fíddler,  has 
a  trifle  more  of  circumspection.  Proud  of  being 
thought  incapable  of  pride,  he  labours  less  to  exalt 
his  particular  pursuit,  than  to  lower  those  of  his 
neighbours,  and  from  the  ílimsiness  of  th^r  «ftfwo- 
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cares,  wbuld  slyly  establish  the  Sv^dity  of  his 
own.  He  would  rather  be  the  master  of  a  hov^ 
amidst  ruins,  than  of  a  palace,  if  confronted  by 
piles  of  equal  grandeur  and  dimensions.  Príde  is 
a  paradoxical  Proteus,  etemally  diverse,  yet  ever 
the  same ;  for  Plato  adopted  a  most  magnifícent 
modo  of  displaying  his  contempt  for  magnifícencey 
while  neglect  would  ha  ve  restored  Diogencs  to 
coramon  sense  and  olean  Unen,  sínce  he  would  have 
had  no  tub,  from  the  moment  he  had  no  spectators. 
*  Thus  I  trampee,'  said  Diogenes,  *  on  the  pride  of 
Plato.'  *  But,'  rejoined  Plato,  •  unth  greater  pri^e^ 
O  Diogenes,' 

So  idle  are  duU  readers,  and  so  industripus  are 
duU  authors,  that  pufied  nonsense  bids  fair  to  blow 
unpufied  sense  wholly  out  of  the  fíeld. 


Contemporaríes*  appreciate  the  man  rather  thaa 
the  merít;  but  posterity  will  regard  the  merit 
rather  than  the  man. 

We  shall  at  times  chance  upon  men  of  profound 
and  recóndito  acquirements,  but  whos^  qualifica- 
tions,  from  the  incommunicative  and  inactÍYce  halñts 
of  their  owners,  are  as  utterly  useless  to  others,  as 
though  the  possessors  had  them  not  A  person 
of  this  class  may  be  compared  So  a  fine  chronome« 
'ter,  which  ha»  no  hands  to  its  dial ;  both  are  con 
stantly  right  without  correcting  any  that  are  wrong^ 
and  may  be  carried  round  the  world  without  assist- 

•  Blair  complains  of  the  dearth  of  good  historians  ia  kU 
day;  an  era  that  oould  boast  of  HumA,  RobertBon,  «nd 

27         • 
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ing  one  indiridual,  either  in  miking  a  discoraiy 
or  taking  an  observation. 

Tt^adi  navrop^  know  thyself,  Í8  a  precept  which 
we  are  informed  descended  from  heaveii,  a  calo  des 
cendie,  yw^*  «awTo»r.  The  same  authoríty  has  not 
been  bold  enough  to  affirm  that  it  had  yet  reached 
the  earth ;  and  from  all  that  we  can  observe,  we 
might  be  pardoned  for  suspecting  that  this  celestial 
maxim  was  still  <m  its  joumey,  The  mind,  like  the 
eye,  seos  all  things  rather  than  itself,  and  philoso- 
phers,  like  travellers,  are  often  far  better  informed 
as  to  what  is  going  on  abroad  than  at  home,  I 
blame  not  those  who  run  to  scale  the  wall  of  China, 
or  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  the  cataracts  of  the 
Missouri,  or  the  apex  of  Chimborazo ;  but  if  they 
would  examine  that  which  far  surpasses,  not  only 
the  artificial  wonders  of  the  oíd  world,  but  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  new,  they  must  retum  to 
themselves. 


As  the  mother  tongue  in  which  we  converse,  is 
the  only  langiiage  we  all  talk,  though  few  are  taught 
it,  so  the  mother  wit  by  which  we  act,  is  the  only 
Bcience  we  never  learn  :  yet  we  are  all  more  or  less 
obliged  to  practise  it,  although  it  is  never  heard  of 
in  the  schools.  The  ancient  philosophers  indec  d 
scrutinized  man  incalí  his  various  bearings  and  ^ 
connexions,  both  as  to  his  individual  and  social  reía- 
tions,  as  to  his  present  capabilities  and  future  hopos. 
Although  they  have  descanted  so  largely  about  him, 
yet  about  him,  they  have  left  us  little  that  is  satisfac* 
tory  or  conclusiva,  and  one  short  sentence,  uttered 
by  a  despised  and  persecuted  man,  in  the  streets 
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nf  Jerusalem,  perhaps,  is  worth  it  all.  Truth  is 
oiie,  but  error  multifarious,  since  there  may  be  a 
thousand  opinions  on  any  subject,  but  usually  one 
that  is  right.  That  these  sages  of  antiquity  wan- 
dered  very  far  from  the  mark,  may  be  coUected 
from  iheir  gliring  contradictions,  constan tly  of  each 
other,  and  often  of  themselves.  J^ike  moles  they 
werc  industrious,  and  like  them  they  worked  in  the 
dark,  fancied  themselves  very  deep,  when  they 
were  only  a  few  inches  beneath  the  surface,  threw 
up  a  great  deal  of  rubbisk,  and  caused  men  to 
stumhle  and  trip,  Ne  vertheless,  they  had  so  niimer- 
ous  an  audience,  that  the  common  business  of  Ufe 
ran  a  risk  of  being  neglected  for  speculations  upoa 
it,  and  it  was  fortúnate  that  some  of  these  sages 
not  only  walked  barefoot  themselves,  but  encour- 
aged  their  followers  to  do  the  same ;  for  logic  had 
become  far  more  cheap  at  Athens  than  leather,  and 
syllogisms  than  shoes.  Even  this  state  of  things 
had  its  portion  of  good  ;  for  he  that  knew  not 
where  to  get  a  dinner,  was  in  the  highest  state  of 
practical  discipline  for  a  declamation  on  the  advan- 
tages  of  temperance  ;  and  he  that  had  no  house, 
over  hi§  head,  might  naturally  be  expected  to  sur- 
pass  all  others  in  his  knowledge  oT  the  stars. 


Those  who  would  draw  conclusions  unfavour- 
able  to  Christianity,  from  the  circumstance  that 
many  believers  have  tumed  skeptic3,but  few  skep- 
tics,  believers,  have  forgotten  the  answer  of  Arce- 
silaus,  to  one  that  asked  him  why  many  went  from 
other  sects  to  the  Epicureans,  but  none  from  the* 
Epicureans  to  the  other  sects.  '  Because,'  said  he. 
*  of  men,  some  are  made  eunuchs,  but  of  eunuchs 
never  any  are  made  men.'     In  matters  of  religión. 
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it  too  oñen  happens  that  belief  goes  beforo  exami* 
nation,  and  we  tak'e  our  creed  from  our  nurse,  but 
not  our  conviction.  If  the  intellectual  food  should 
aílerwards  rise  upon  the  stomach,  it  is  because  i» 
this  urmatural  order  of  things,  the  act  of  swallow» 
ing  has  preceded  the  ceremony  of  tasting. 

Few  things  are  more  destructive  of  the  best  in- 
terest  of  society,  than  the  prevalent,  but  mistaken 
notion,  that  it  requires  a  vast  dcal  of  talent  to  be  a 
successful  knave.  This  position,  while  it  dimin- 
ishcs  that  odium  which  ought  to  attach  to  fraud, 
in  the  part  of  those  who  suíTer  by  it,  increases  aiso 
the  temptation  to  commit  it,  on  the  part  of  those 
who  profit  by  it ;  since  there  are  so  many  who  would 
rather  be  written  down  knaves,  than  fools.  The 
plain  fact  is,  that  to  be  honest  with  success,  requires 
far  more  talent  than  to  be  a  rogue,  and  to  be  honest 
without  success,  requires  far  more  magnanimity ; 
for  trick  is  not  dexterity,  cunning  is  not  skill,  and 
mystery  is  not  profoundness.  The  honest  man 
proposes  to  arrive  at  a  certain  point,  by  one  straigh*^ 
and  narro w  road,  that  is  beset  on  all  sides  with 
obstacles  and  with  impediments.  He  would  rather 
8tand  still  than  proceed  by  trespassing  on  fhe  pro- 
perty  of  bis  neighbour,  and  would  rather  overeóme 
a  diíFieulty,  than  avoid  it  by  breaking  down  a  fence. 
The  knave,  it  is  true,  proposes  to  himself  the  same 
object,  but  arrives  at  it  by  a  very  diíferent  route. 
Provided  only  that  he  gets  on,  he  is  not  particular 
whether  he  eíTects  it  whero  there  is  a  road,  or 
where  there  is  nene  ;  he  trespasses  without  scru- 
ple,  either  on  the  forbidden  ground  of  private 
property,  or  on  those  by-paths  where  there  is  no 
legal  thoroughfare ,  what  he  cannot  reacb  oveí 
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ne  will  overreach,  and  those  obstacles  he  cannot 
Bnrmount  by  climbing,  he  will  undermine  by  creep- 
ing,  quite  regardless  of  the  Jilth  that  may  stick  to 
him  in  the  scramble.  The  consequence  is,  that  he 
/requently  overtakes  the  honest  man,  and  passes 
oy  him  with  a  sneer.  What  then  shall  we  say, 
that  the  rogue  has  more  talcnt  than  the  upright  ?  let 
US  rather  say  that  he  has  less.  Wisdom  is  nothing 
more  than  judgment  exercised  on  the  true  valué  of 
things  that  are  desirable ;  butof  things  in  themselves 
desirable,  those  are  the  most  so  that  remain  the  long- 
est.  Let  US  therefore  mark  the  end  of  these  things, 
and  we  shall  come  to  one  conclusión,  the  fíat  of 
the  tribunal  both  of  God  and  of  man — ^that  honesty 
xs  not  only  the  deepestpolicy^  hut  tke  htgkest  wisdom  ; 
since  however  difficult  it  may  be  for  integrity  to  get 
on,  it  is  a  thousand  times  more  difficult  for  knavery 
to  get  off;  and  no  error  is  more  fatal  than  that  of 
those  who  think  that  virtue  has  no  other  reward, 
because  they  have  heard  that  she  is  her  own. 

In  all  civilized  communities,  there  must  of  neces- 
sity  exist  a  small  portion  of  society,  who  are  in  a 
great  measure  independent  of  public  opinión. 
How  then  is  this  seeming  advantage  balanced 
in  the  great  account  ?  These  privileged  individ- 
uáis, surrounded  by  parasites,  sycophants,  and 
deceivers,  too  often  become  the  willing  victims  of 
self-delusion,  flattery,  or  design.  Such  persona 
commence  by  being  their  own  masters,  and  ñnish 
by  being  their  own  slavcs,  the  autómata  of  passion, 
the  Heliogaboli  of  excess,  and  the  martyrs  of  dis- 
ease.  Undelighted  amidst  all  delight,  and  joyiess 
amidst  all  enjoymont,  yct  sateless  in  the  very  lap 
«f  satiety,  they  eventudly  receive  the  fuil  measure 
27* 
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of  the  punishinent  of  their  folly,  their  profligacy, 
or  tbeir  vice;  nay,  they  often  sofier  mote  than 
othcr  men,  not  because  they  are  as  amenable  as 
their  inferiors,  but  because  they  go  greater  lengtlia 
Experience  speaks  to  sacb  in  Tain,  and  they  sink 
deeper  m  the  abyss,  in  precise  proportion  to  the 
height  from  which  they  nave  plunged. 

It  has  been  said,  that  we  are  much  deceived 
when  we  fancy  that  '  we  can  do  voithout  the  world^ 
and  still  more  so  when  we  presume  that  the  world 
cannot  do  without  us.  Against  the  truth  of  the 
latter  part  oí  the  proposition,  I  have  nothing  to 
depose  ;  but  to  retum  to  the  fírst  feature  of  the  pro- 
position, quoted  above,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
we  are  independent,  very  much  in  proportion  to  the 
preference  we  give  to  intellectual  and  mental  picas- 
ures  and  enjoyments,  over  those  that  are  sen- 
sual and  corporeal.  It  is  unfortunate,  that  although 
afíluence  cannot  give  this  kind  of  independence, 
yet  that  poverly  should  have  a  tendency  to  with- 
hold  it,  not  indeed  altogether,  but  in  part.  For  it 
is  not  a  more  unusual  sight  to  see  a  poor  man  who 
thinks,  acts,  and  speaks  for  himself,  than  to  see  a 
rich  man,  who  performs  all  these  important  func- 
tions  at  the  wfll  of  another ;  and  the  only  polite 
phrase  I  know  of,  which  often  means  more  than  it 
says,  is  that  which  has  been  adopted  as  the  conclu- 
sión of  our  epistles  ;  where  for  the  word  servante 
might  not  unfrequently  be  substituted  that  of  slave. 


It  is  astonishing  how  parturescent  is  evil,  and 
with  what  incestuous  fertility  the  whole  family  of 
Tice  increase  and  multiply,  by  cohabiting  amongst 
diemselves.     Thus,  if  kings   are  tyrannical  «od 
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• 
oppressiye,  it  is  too  often  because  subjects  are  ser- 
vil e  and  corrupt ;  in  proportion  to  the  cowardice 
of  the  ruled,  is  the  cruelty  of  the  ruler,  and  if  he 
governs  by  threats  and  by  bribes,  rather  than  by 
)ustice  and  by  mercy,  it  is  because  fear  has  a 
Btronger  influence  over  the  base  than  love,  and 
gain,  more  weight  with  the  mercenary,  than  grati- 
tude.  Thus,  the  gladiatorial  shows  of  ancient 
Rome,  brought  upon  the  instituters  of  them,  their 
own  piinishment ;  for  cruelty  begat  cruelty.  The 
tyrant  exercised  those  barbarities  on  the  people, 
which  the  people  exercised  upon  the  prisoner  and 
the  slave  ;  the  physical  valué  of  man  fell  with  his 
moral,  and  a  contempt  for  the  lives  of  others  was 
bred  in  all,  by  a  familiarity  with  blood. 

As  we  cannot  judge  of  the  motion  of  the  earth, 
by  any  thing  within  the  earth,  but  by  some  radiant 
and  celestial  point  that  is  beyond  it,  so  the  wicked, 
by  comparing  themselves  with  the  wicked,  per- 
ceive  not  how  far  thoy  are  advanced  in  their  ini- 
quity  ;  to  kñow  precisely  what  lengths  they  have 
gone,  they  must  fíx  their  attention  on  some  brighi 
and  exalted  character  that  is  not  of  them,  but 
above  them.  •  When  all  move  equally,'  says  Pas- 
chal, '  nothing  seems  to  move,  as  in  a  vessel  under 
sail ;  and  when  all  nin  by  common  consent  into 
vice,  none  appear  to  do  so.  He  that  stops  fírst, 
views  as  from  a  fíxed  point,  the  horrible  extrava- 
gance  that  transports  the  rest. 


There  are  two  questions,  one  of  which  is  the 
most  important,  and  the  other  the  most  interesting 
that  can  possibly  be  proposed  in  language :  Are 
we  to  Uve  after  deaUi  ?  and  if  we  are — ^in  what 
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fltate  ?    These  are  questions  confíned  to  no  climata, 
creed,  or  community  ;  the  saTage  is  as  deeply  in« 
terested  in  them  as  the  sage,  and  they  are  of  equaá 
import  under   eyery  merídian  where  there   are 
men.     I  shall  ofier  some  considerations  that  have 
been  decisive  with  me,  on  a  subject  that  migh% 
well  warrant  a  much  larger  demand  than  I  s¿d» 
make  on  the  patience  of  my  readers.     Those  wh« 
agree  "with  me  in  drawing  their  hopes  of  immortal 
ity  from  the  purest  and  the  highest  source,  will  nol 
be  oíTended  at  an  attempt  to  show,  that  on  this  most 
momentous  question,  the  voice  of  reason  re-echoes 
back  the  tniths  of  revelation,  and  that  the  calmesl 
assent  of  philosophy  coincides  with  the  fírmest  con- 
viction  of  faith.     Many  causes  are  now  conspiring 
to  increase  the  trunk  of  infídelity,  but  materialism 
is  the  main  root  of  them  all.     Are  we  to  Uve  after 
death  ?  and  if  we  are,  in  what  state  ?    The  second 
question  evidently  depcnds  upon  the  fírst,  for  he 
diat  feels  no  conviction  as  to  the  certainty  of  a 
ííitm'e  life,  will  not  be  over-solicitous  as  to  the 
eondition  of  it ;  for  to  common  minds  the  greatest 
things  are  diminished  by  distance,  and  they  become 
evanescent,  if  to  that  distance  be  added  doubt, 
Should  the  doubt  of  futuríty  introduce  the  denial 
of  it,  what  must  then  be  the  result  ?  All  that  endears 
vs  to  our  feilow  men,  and  all  that  exalts  us  above 
hem,  will  be  swallowed  up  and  lost,  in  the  paltri- 
ness  of  the  present,  and  the  nothingness  of  now.' 
The  ínterests  of  society  demand  that  a  belief  in  a 
future  state  should  be  general ;  the  probability  of 
such  a  state  is  confirmed  by  reason,  and  its  cer- 
tainty  is  affirmed  by  revelation.     I  shall  confine 
myself  ahogether  to  such  proofs  as  philosophy  and 
reason  aíTord,  and  in  so  doing,  I  shall  attack  neithei 
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motives  ñor  men.  If  an  argumem  can  be  proved 
lo  be  false  in  its  premises,  absurd  in  its  concla- 
sions,  and  calamitous  in  its  consequences,  it  must 
fall ;  we  cannot  desire  it,  because  it  has  nothing  to 
allure,  and  we  cannot  believe  it,  because  it  has 
nothing  to  convince. 

The  analogical*  method  ofproofhas  very  lately 
been  resuscitated  fof  the  purpose  of  destro3dng  the 
irnmortality  of  the  soul.  A  bold  and  fresh  attempt 
has  been  made  to  convert  analogy  into  the  Aor  rv 
oTüí  of  maítirialism,  by  the  help  of  which,  as  by  a 
lever,  the  Archimedes  of  skepticism  may  be  ena- 

*  Analogy  is  a  powerful  weapon,  and  like  all  Instruments 
cf  that  kind,  is  extremely  dangerous  in  nnskilfal  hands. 
The  erounds  of  probability  which  this  mode  of  reasoning 
a/fords,  will  be  more  or  less  ñrm  in  proportion  to  the  length, 
the  frequency,  and  the  constancy,  of  the  recurrence  of  the 
phenomena,  on  which  the  analogy  itself  is  bailt.  In  some 
cases  analogical  proof  may  rise  fdmost  to  mathematical 
certainty,  aSj  when  from  the  undeviating  experience  of  the 
past,  we  anticípate  the  future,  and  affirm  that  the  sim  wlU 
risc  torfnorrow.  On  other  occasions,  where  the  phenomenp 
have  occurred  at  long  and  broken  intervals,  and  with  nr 
regard  to  dates  or  periotls,  the  analogical  presnmption-o*^ 
their  recurrence  wul  mountno  higher  thantne  lowest  stagn 
of  probability,  and  wiU  in  no  way  affect  the  common  con 
cerns  and  buslness  of  Ufe.  It  is  on  this  principie  that  tfari 
inhabitants  of  Lisbon  sleep  securely  in  their  beds,  withou* 
any  very  disturbing  perplexities  on  the  probabilities  of  ar 
earthquake.  Where  the  phcnomena  útcui  with  regularity, 
as  in  eclipses,  mere  distance  of  time  does  by  no  means  in^ 
valídate  ^ne  analogical  proof,  save  and  except  that  in  ccq- 
scquence  of  the  shortness  of  life,  the  verification  of  such 
phcnomena,  must  be  matter  of  testimony,  rather  than  oí 
experience.  So  powerful,  however,  is  analogy,  that  in 
most  disputes  it  has  been  courted  as  an  ally  bybothparties; 
it  has  even  l«it  arguments,  as  Switzerland  troops,  to  botii 
bidés,  and  its  artillery  has  at  times  by  both  been  ovar- 
( barged,  untll  it  has  reacted  upon  themselves. 
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bled  to  overturn,  not  eartb  indeed,  but  heavenl 
Analogy  has  in  fact  supplied  thejírst  stone  of  the 
'bundation,  and  that  alone ;  but  iufídelity  has 
reared  the  superstnicture,  with  an  industry  as  fer- 
tile  oí  resource,  and  we  mi^t  add,  of  invention^  as 
that  oí  the  children  of  Israel,  who  continuad  to 
deliver  in  the  tale  of  bhcks,  aíler  the  materials 
were  denied.  As  much  talent  has  been  displayed 
in  the  support  of  these  opinions  which  I  am  con 
tributing  my  eíforts  to  controvert,and  as  some  of  the 
Dositions  on  which  the  inferences  are  built,  will  be 
conceded,  I  think  it  right  to  conimence,  by  observ- 
mg,  that  falsehood  is  never  so  successful  as  when 
she  baits  her  hook  with  tnith,  and  that  no  opinions 
so  ñitally  mislead  us,  as  those  that  are  not  wholly 
wrong,  as  no  watches  so  eífectually  deceive  the 
wearer,  as  those  that  are  sometimes  right. 

The  argument  I  contend  against  is  this  :  <  The 
imnd^^  (we  are  told)  '  is  infantile  with  the  bady, 
manly  in  the  adult,  sick  and  dehilitated  hy  disea:te^ 
enfeebled  in  the  decline  of  Ufe,  doting  %n  decr^itude^ 
and  annihilated  by  death,  Now  it  so  happens,  that 
out  of  all  the  positions  which  make  the  links  of 
this  formidable  analogical  chain,  the  first  alone  is 
universally  true,  and  disturbed  by  no  exceptions  ; 
the  intermediate  links  are  sometimes  right,  and 
sometimes  wrong,  and  the  last  is  mere  assertion, 
wholly  unsupported  by  proof.  The  universal  his- 
tory  of  man,  our  own  experience,  and  the  testimony 
of  others,  are  fuU  of  instances  that  clearly  prove 
that  the  assertions  which  intervene  between  the 
first  and  the  last,  are  as  offen  false  as  they  are  true. 
And  this  is  more  than  we  want;  for  I  miist  beg  my 
readers'  altention  to  this  particular  circumstance^ 
namely,  that  one  excepiion  lo  earh  of  the  assertions 
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advanced  above,  must  neoessaríly  be  as  fatal  to  the 
anníhilating  clause  whick  is  inferred  from  them,  ai 
ono  million.  Fox  if  there  be  any  forcé  in  that 
mode  of  argument  which  has  been  termed  the 
reductio  ad  absurdum,  it  is  evident  that  a  single 
exception  to  each  of  the  intennediate  assortioas, 
betweea  the  fírst  position  and  the  last,  forces  the 
^aterialist  upon  the  monstrous  necessity  of  admit- 
üng  two  discrete  orders  of  men,  and  that  there  is 
one  law  of  existence  for  one  description,  and  a 
second  for  another.  If  we  pursue  the  analogy  no 
farther  than  history,  experience,  and  observation 
warrant,  and  this  is  the  only  logical  mode  of  pur» 
suing  it,  we  are  then  forced  upon  the  absnrdi^ 
mentioned  aboye.  The  only  analogical  chain  which 
the  faets  authorize  us  to  form,  is  as  follows  :  the 
mind  is  infantile  with  the  body>  it  is  sometimts 
manly  in  the  adult,  sometimes  sick  and  debilitated 
by  disease,  sometimes  enfeebled  in  the  decline  oí 
life,  sometimes  doting  in  decrepitudes  and  sometimes 
annihilated  hy  deathH! 

If  the  mind  be  only  sometimes  annihilated  with 
the  body,  it  must  sometimes  survive  it ;  but  an 
argument  that  would  make  one  class  of  men  mor- 
tal, and  another  immortal,  by  provin^  too  much, 
proves  nothing,  and  must  fall  by  its  own  absurdity 
<  Circa  Déos  negUgentur  quippe  addietus  maihe* 
matic(Bf**  is  an  accusation  Üiat  is  not,  I  fear,  con 
fined  in  the  present  day  to  any  particular,  pursuit, 
for  as  there  have  been  some  mathematicians  so 
devout  as  to  fancy  they  have  discovered  the  trinity 
in  a  triangle,  so  there  are  some  anatomists  who  wir 
not  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  soul,  becauso  they 

»  On€d€VotedtomatAematicSi  Uiat%tk€g9d$$lightí)y,    Püb 
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haye  nerer  yet  been  able  to  transfix  it  upon  tho 
point  of  their  knife :  yet  methinks  there  is  eme 
circumstance  that  ongbt  to  lower  the  dogmatical 
confidence  of  the  m^Lteríalist^  and  this  is,  tbat  imnd 
happens  to  be  the  only  tbing  on'whose  ezistence  we 
can  by  intultion  itseÚ  relv.  We  may  go  on  beap- 
ing  proof  upon  proof,  ana  experíment  upon  experí- 
ment,  to  establish,  as  we  suppose,  tbe  reality  of 
matter,  and  after  we  bave  done  all  tbis,  I  know  not 
of  one  satisfactory  answer  tbat  we  could  gire,  to 
those  wbo  cbose  to  aífinn  that  with  all  our  pains,  we 
have  only  establisbed  tbe  reality,  not  of  matter, 
but  of  sensation.  We  may  also  doubt  about  the 
existence  of  matter,  as  leamedly  and  as  long  as 
we  please,  as  some  haye  done  before  us,  and  yet 
we  shall  not  astabhsb  tbe  existence  of  matter  by 
any  such  dubitations  ;  but  tbe  moment  we  begin  to 
donbt  about  the  existence  of  mind,  the  yery  act  of 
daubíing  proyes  it. 

Another  great  source  of  error,  in  this  most  im- 
))ortant  of  all  questions,  is  the  mistaking  of  a  strong 
but  inexplicable  connexion,  for  an  inseparable  iden- 
tity.  In  the  first  place,  I  should  humbly  conceiye 
that  it  is  quite  as  unphilosophical  to  say  that  a 
lump  of  brain  tbinks,  as  that  an  eye  sees ;  the  one, 
indeed,  ministers  to  thought,  as  the  other  to  yision ; 
for  tbe  eye,  although  it  be  necessary  and  subser- 
vient  to  yision,  can,  strictly  speaking,  no  more  be 
said  to  see,  than  a  microscope  or  a  telescope  ;  it  is 
indeed,  a  finer  instrament  than  either,  but  still  an 
instrument,  and  capable  of  being  assisted  by  both. 
This  obsenration  would  apply,  mutatis  mutandis, 
to  all  of  the  senses,  but  I  haye  selected  that  óf 
yision,  as  the  most  refined.  We  all  know  that  the 
\wo  eycs  paint  tu»  minute  and  inverted  images  of 
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an  object,  npon  the  retina  ;  having  done  ibis,  they 
have  done  all  that  is  expected  of  them.  Wha: 
power  is  it  then  that  rectiñes  all  the  errors  of  thÍ9 
machinery,  as  to  number,  position  and  size,  and 
presenta  us  with  one  upright  object,  in  its  just 
dimensions  and  proportions  ?  All  this  Í8  certainly 
not  efiected  by  the  eyes,  for  a  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerve  instantly  and  totally  destroys  their 
powers,  without  in  the  slightest  manner  afiecting 
their  organization.  The  optic  nerve,  then,  it  seems, 
and  the  eye,  are  bitth  necessary  to  visión,  but  are 
they  cill  that  is  necessary  ?  Certainly  not ;  becaase 
il'  we  proceed  a  little  farther,  we  shali  fínd  that 
certain  eífects,  operating  upon  the  brain,  will  com- 
pletely  and  instantly  destroy  the  powers  of  visión, 
the  optic  nerve  and  the  eye  both  romaining  unal- 
tered  and  undisturbed.  How  then  are  these  ef- 
fects  produced  ?  are  their  causes  always  mechan* 
ical,  as  from  pressure,  or  the  violence  of  a  blow  ? 
No,  they  are  often  morbid,  the  result  of  increased 
action,  brought  on  by  inflammation,  or  of  diseased 
structure,  superinduced  by  abscess.  Are  there  not 
causes  neither  morbid  ñor  mochanical,  that  have 
been  found  capable  of  producing  similar  eíTects  ? 
Yes — a  few  sounds  acting  on  the  tympanum  of  the 
car,  or  a  few  black  and  small  figures  scríbbled  on  a 
piece  of  white  paper,  have  been  known  to  knock  a 
man  down  as  effectually  as  a  sledge  haromer,  and 
no  deprive  him  not  only  of  visión,  but  even  of  life. 
Here  then  we  have  instances  of  mind  acting  upon 
matter,  and  I  by  no  means  affirm  that  matter  does 
not  also  act  upon  mind  ;  for  to  those  who  advócate 
ihe  intímate  connexion  between  body  and  mind, 
ibese  reciprocities  of  action  are  easüy  reconcile- 
able ;  but  this  will  he  an  insuperable  difficuUvtn 
28 
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ihose  who  affinn  the  identity  of  mind  and  body 
which  however  is  not  for  us,  bdit  for  those  who 
maintain  this  doctrine,  to  OFercome.  If  mind  be 
indeed  so  inseparably  identifíed  with  matter,  that 
the  dissolution  of  the  one  must  necessarily  involve 
the  dcstruction  of  the  other,  how  comes  it  to  pasa 
that  we  so  often  seo  the  body  survive  the  miad  in 
one  man,  and  the  mind  survive  the  body  in  an- 
other  ?  Why  do  they  not  agree  to  die  together  ? 
How  happened  it  that  the  body  of  Swift  became 
for  so  many  years  the  living  tomb  of  his  mind ; 
and,  as  in  some  cases  of  paralysis,  how  are  we  to 
account  for  the  phenomena  of  the  body,  reduced  to 
the  most  deplorable  and  helpless  debility,  without 
any  corresponding  weakness  or  hebetation  of  the 
mind  ?  Again,  if  the  mind  be  indeed  not  the  tenant 
of  the  corporeal  dwelling,  but  an  absoluto  and 
component  part  of  the  dwelling  itself,  where  does 
the  mysterious  but  tangible  palladium  of  this  temple 
reside  ?  Where  are  we  to  go  to  find  it,  since,  if 
material,  why  cannot  it  be  felt,  handled,  and  seen  ? 
She  resides,  we  are  informed,in  the  inmostrecesses 
of  her  sensorium,  the  brain  ;  a  mere  assertion  that 
can  never  be  preved ;  for  if  she  doth  indeed 
enlighten  this  little  citadel,  it  is  with  a  ray  like  that 
of  those  sepulchral  lamps,  which,  the  instant  we 
discover,  we  destroy.  If  we  return  to  the  evidence 
of  facts,  the  dissections  carried  on  by  Morgagni, 
Haller,  Bcnnet,  and  others,  do  most  thoroughly 
and  irrefutahly  establish  one  most  important,  and  to 
me  at  least,  consoling  trulh  ;  that  there  is  no  part 
of  the  brain,  either  cortical,  or  medullary,  not  even 
the  pineal  gland  itsulf,  that  has  not,  in  one  instance 
or  in  another,  been  totally  destroyed  by  discase,  but 
without  producing  in  the  patient  any  corresponding 
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alienation  or  ballucin  ilion  of  mind  ;  in  some  cases, 
without  any  suspicioii  of  such  disease  diiring  life, 
and  without  any  discov^ry  of  it,  until  after  death, 
by  dissection.  Wc  shall  be  told,  perhaps,  that  the 
thinking  faculty  may  be  something  residing  in  the 
very  centre  of  the  pineal  gland,  but  so  minute  as  to 
survive  the  destruction  even  of  that  in  which  it  is 
enclosed.  The  pineal  gland  does  indecd  contain  a 
few  particlcs  of  a  schistous  or  gritty  substance, 
but  which,  alas,  prove  little  for  the  argument  of 
him  who  would  designate  thought  to  be  nothing 
more  than  the  result  of  a  more  curious  and  com- 
plicated  organization ;  since  these  particles,  on 
examination,  tum  out  to  be  nothing  more  ñor  less 
chan  phosphate  of  lime ! 

This  intimate  unión  between  body  and  mind,  is 
in  fact  analogous  to  all  that  we  see,  and,  feel,  and 
comprehend.  Thus  we  observe  that  the  material 
stimuli  of  alcohol,  or  of  opium,  act  upon  the  mind 
through  the  body,  and  that  the  moral  stimuli  of 
love,  or  of  angor,  act  upon  the  body  through  the 
mind  ;  these  are  reciprocities  of  action,  that  estab- 
lish  the  principie  of  connexion  between  the  two, 
but  are  fatal  to  that  of  an  identity. 

Those  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  thinking 
faculty  is  an  identical  part  of  the  body,  maturescent 
m  it,  and  dying  with  it,  impose  a  very  heavy  task 
upon  themselves ;  and  if  we  consider  the  insupe- 
rable difficulties  of  their  creed  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  air  of  conviction  with  which  they  defend  it  on 
the  other,  we  are  perhaps  justifíed  in  afiirming  that 
these  men  are  the  very  last  pcrsotá  in  the  universo, 
to  whom  the  ñame  of  skeptie  ought  to  be  applied ; 
but  a  dogmatic  doubter,  although  it  may  be  a  some- 
thini;  beyond  our  philosopliy,  is  too  often  mat 
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beyond  our  observation.  We,  I  repeat,  contend 
for  a  strong  but  inexplicable  connexion  between 
body  and  mind;  and  upon  this  principie  all  the 
sympathies  of  mutual  pleasure  and  of  pain,  and  all 
the  reciprocities  of  rest  and  of  actíon,  are  both 
natural  and  intelligible.  Those  who  advócate  the 
identity  of  the  body  and  the  mind,  will  fínd  that 
they  have  embraced  a  theory  siirrounded  by  facts 
that  oppose  it  at  every  point,  facts  which  their  sys- 
tem  wiil  neither  enable  them  to  explain,  ñor  their 
experience  to  deny.  Does  not  every  passion  of 
the  mind  act  directly,  primarily,  and  as  it  were  per 
se,  upon  the  body;  with  greater  or  with  lesser 
influence  in  proportion  to  their  forcé  ?  Does  not 
the  activity  belong  on  this  occasion  to  the  mind, 
and  the  mere  passiveness  to  the  body  ?  Does  not 
the  quickened  circulation  follow  the  anger,  the  start 
the  surprise,  and  the  swoon  the  sorrow  ?  Do  not 
these  instances,  and  a  thousand  others,  clearly  con- 
vince  us  that  priority  of  action  here  belongs  to  the 
mind,  and  not  to  the  body  ?  and  those  who  deny 
this  are  reduced  to  the  ridiculous  absurdity  of 
attempting  to  prove  that  a  man  is  frightened 
because  he  runs  away,  not  that  he  runs  away 
because  he  is  frightened,  and  that  the  motion  pro- 
duces the  terror,  not  the  terror  the  motion  ;  a  kind 
of  logic  this,  that  would  become  a  FalstafF  much 
better  than  a  philosopher.     Again,  is  not  mania  * 

♦  1  shall  inserí  a  note  from  Dr.  John  Armstronff  on  Pc- 
ver,  p.  478,  which  those  who  only  look  al  wül  mink  too 
long,  but  those  who  read  will  think  too  short. 

'  It  will  have  been  perceived,  that  I  conside r  insanily  as 
the  eíFect  of  some  disorder  in  the  circulation,  whether  pro- 
daced  by  agencies  of  a  corporeal  or  mental  nature.  It 
might  be  shown  by  familiar  racts,  that  the  brain  is  the  prin- 
cipal organ  through  which  the  operaiions  of  the  mina  anr 
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pTodaced  by  moral  causes,  quite  as  often  as  by  phy- 
sical,  and  has  not  that  mode  of  cure  sueco eded 
best,  wbicb  was  instituted  with  a  reference  to  this 


performed ;  and  it  does  not,  as  many  have  supposed,  n^Hses- 
saríl}r  involve  the  doctrine  of  materialism  to  affirm,  that 
certain  disorders  of  that  organ  are  capable  of  distcrbing 
those  operations.  If  the  most  skilful  musician  in  the  worla 
were  placed  before  an  unstrung  or  broken  instrument,  he 
could  not  produce  the  harmony  which  he  was  accustomed 
to  do  whcn  that  instmment  was  perfect,  nay,  on  the  con- 
trarjr,  the  sounds  would  be  discordant ;  and  yet  it  would  be 
manifestly  most  illogical  to  conclude,  from  such  an  e/fect, 
that  the  powers  of  the  musician  were  impaircd,  since  they 
merely  ^peared  to  be  so  írom  the  ímperfQction  of  the  instru- 
ment.  Ñow,  what  the  instrument  is  to  the  musician,  the 
brain  may  be  to  the  mind,  for  aught  we  know  to  the  con- 
trary ;  and,  to  pursue  the  hgure,  as  the  musician  has  an 
ezisience  distinct  from  that  of  the  instrument,  so  the  mind 
may  have  an  ezistence  distinct  from  that  of  the  brain;  for 
in  truth  we  have  no  proof  whatever  of  mind  being  a  nro- 
perty  dependant  upon  any  arrangement  of  matter.  We 
perceive,  indeed,  the  properties  of  matter  wonderfully 
modified  in  the  various  things  of  the  uni  verse,  which  strike 
our  senses  with  ihe  forcé  of  their  sublimity  or  beauty ;  but 
in  all  these  we  recognise  certain  radical  and  common  pro- 
perties, that  bear  no  conceivable  relation  to  those  mysteri- 
ous  ca^cities  of  thought  and  oí  feelin^,  referable  to  that 
something  which,  to  designate  and  distin^ulsh  from  mat;- 
ter,  we  term  mind.  In  thls  way,  I  conceive  the  common 
sense  of  mankind  has  made  the  distinction  which  every 
where  obtains  between  mind  and  matter,  for  it  is  natural 
to  conclude,  that  the  essence  of  min^  may.be  distinct  from 
the  es.sence  of  matter,  as  the  operations  of  the  one  are  so 
distinct  from  the  prc^rties  or  the  other.  When  we  say 
that  mind  is  immatenal,  we  only  mean  that  it  has  not  the 
properties  of  matter ;  for  the  consciousness  which  informs 
US  of  the  operations,  does  not  reveal  the  abstract  nature  of 
mind,  neither  do  the  properties  reveal  the  essence  of  mat- 
ter. When  any  one,  therefore,  asserts  the  materialiy  crf 
mind,  he  pre-supposes,  that  the  phenomena  of  matter  cíear 
ty  show  the  real  cause  of  mina,  which,  as  they  do  not,  he 
unphilosophically  places  his  argument  on  an  assuraptioQ  t 
88* 
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cause  ?  Ou  examination,  after  death,  of  those  whc 
have  laboured  under  chronic  manía,  it  most  usually 
happens  that  no  diñerence  of  structure  is  percepti- 
ble in  tbe  brain  on  dissection.  If,  however,  in 
some  few  instances  tbere  has  been  a  perceptible 
diñerence,  will  not  a  retrospection  to  tbe  mentai 
origin  of  the  inalady,  justly  warrant  us  in  assertiii^ 
thatthe  derangement  of  stnictureu^a^  not  the  cause, 
but  is  the  consequen  ce  of  the  disease  ?  That  so 
many  instances  should  occur  where  no  such  diñer- 
ence of  structure  is  perceptible,  is  anala^ous  to 
what  so  often  happens  in  other  disorders.  where  a 
total  functional  derangement  is  unaccompanied  by 
the  slightest  organic  destruction. 

It  is  adraitted  that  each  and  every  component 
particle  of  the  body  is  changed  in  the  course  of 
twenty  years,  and  that  corporeal  identity  is  by 
these  means  so  totally  destroyed,  that  a  man  who 
Uves  to  sixty  shall  have  gradually  received  three 
distinct  bodies,  the  last  of  which  shall  not  contain 
one  individual  atom  that  composed  the  fírst.  But 
those  who  would  persuade  us  that  mind  is  an  abso- 
lute  and  component  part  of  the  body,  so  completely 
ingrafted  as  it  were  and  incorporated  with  it,  tliat 
the  thinking  faculty  is  only  the  result  of  a  more 
curious  and  complicated  organization,  must  admit, 
that  the  inind  must  sympathize  not  partially,  but 
wholly  with  these  changos  of  the  body ;  changos 
so  powerful,  that  they  must  eñect  the  total  destruc- 
tion of  moral  identity,  as  they  certainly  do  of  that 

and  his  ground  of  rcasoning  is  equally  gratuitous — wlícn 
he  contends,  that  mind  is  an  attribute  of  matter,  becanre  it 
is  never  known  to  opérate  but  in  conjunetion  with  matter, 
for  though  this  connexion.  is  constantly  displayed,  yet  wo 
hñve  nodirect  proof  of  its  being  necessary. 
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which  is  corporeal.  The  materialist  must  admit 
this  absurdity,  as  his  only  means  of  escaping  a 
greatftr,  namely,  that  a  whole  shall  not  be  altered, 
notwithstanding  a  total  change  of  all  the  parts  that 
composed  it.  If  indeed  the  materialist  is  inclined 
to  admit  that  thesechanges  do  alter  the  body,  but 
not  the  mind,  then  indeed  he  admits  that  which  is 
true  ;  but  truth  itself  may  be  bought  too  dear,  in 
the  opinión  of  some,  if  the  confession  of  their 
defeat  be  the  price ;  the  admission  aíluded  to 
abo  ve,  is  in  fact  all  the  confession  for  which  we 
contend,  namely,  that  body  and  mind,  although 
they  are  united,  are  also  distinct.  In  a  former 
part  of  this  argument,  I  have  admitted  that  the 
proposition  that  the  mind  is  infantile  with  the  body, 
is  a  general  rule  disturbed  by  no  exceptions.  But 
this  truism,  I  presume,  will  perform  but  little,  either 
for  the  materialist,  or  against  him,  because  the 
terms  are  convertible.  The  mind  is  infantile  with 
the  body,  says  the  materialist ;  but  has  not  the 
immaterialist  quite  as  much  reason  on  his  side, 
should  he  feel  inclined  to  assert  that  the  body  is 
infantile  with  the  mind  ?  Observe,  we  do  not  con- 
tend that  the  mind  has  no  beginning,  but  that  it 
shall  have  no  end,  and  it  appears  that  the  body  is 
appointed  lo  be  the  first  stage  of  its  existence. 
Therefore  I  should  rather  affirm  that  the  body  is 
infantile  with  the  mmd,  than  that  the  mind  is  infan- 
tile wjth  the  body,  and  that  a  fuller  and  stronger 
demonstration  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of 
the  mind  evinces  itself  in  proportion  as  a  more 
matiired  development  of  the  organs  of  ihe  body 
enable?  it  passively  to  receive  the  impressions,  and 
activeiy  to  execute  the  sovereign  volitions  of  tho 
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mind.  In  confinnation  of  tbb  mode  of  considehii^- 
the  subject,  we  may  observe  that  children  often 
ha?e  a  tolerable  idea  of  the  thing  desired  or  feared, 
loíig  before  they  are  ablé  to  expresa  the  term  by 
which  it  is  descríbed.  The  mind  preceden  the 
tongue ;  and  the  efíbrt  and  wish  to  speak  eiinces 
itself  much  eariier  than  the  power  to  do  so.  The 
distinguishing  and  endearing  characteristics  oí 
mother  are  sufficiently  understood  by  the  infant, 
long  before  it  can  cali  her  by  ñame;  and  the 
iufantile  mind  is  not  without  a  thousand  modea 
of  expressing  its  feelings,  long  before  the  lagging 
organs  of  the  body  are  sufficiently  developed  to 
accomplish  the  articulation  of  them. 

If  mind  be  material,  it  must  be  both  extended 
and  divisible,  for  these  are  properties  inseparable 
from  matter.  The  absurdity  of  such  a  snpposition 
startled  even  the  boldcst  of  skeptics,  because  he 
happened  also  to  be  the  most  acute  ;  I  shall  there- 
fore  quote  a  passage  from  Mr.  Hume,  who  will  be 
allowed  by  matorialists,  at  least,  to  be  an  orthodoz 
authority.  *There  is  one  argument,  (says  he,) 
commonly  employed  for  the  immateriality  of  the 
soul,  which  seems  to  be  remarkable  :  whatever  is 
extended,  consists  of  parts,  and  whatever  consists 
of  parts,  is  divisible,  if  not  in  reality,  at  least  in  the 
imagination.  It  is  impossible  any  thing  divisible 
can  be  conjoined  to  a  thought  or  a  perception, 
which  is  a  being  altogelher  inseparable  and  indi- 
visible. For,  supposing  such  a  oonjunction,  would 
the  indivisible  thought  exist  on  the  left  hand,  or  on 
the  right  of  this  extended  divisible  body ;  on  the 
surface,  or  in  the  middle,  on  the  back  or  foreside 
of  it  1  If  it  be  conjoined  with  the  extensión,  it 
must  exist  somewhere  within  its  dimensions.   If  it 
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exist  wíthin  its  dimensions,  it  musí  either  exist  in 
one  particular  part,  and  then  that  particular  part  is 
indivisible,  and  tbe  perception  is  conjoined  only 
with  it,  not  with  the  extensión  ;  or  if  the  tbought 
exists  in  every  part,  it  must  also  be  extended,  and 
separable,  and  divisible,  as  well  as  the  body ;  which 
is  utterly  absurd  and  contradictory.  For  can  any 
one  conceive  a  passion  of  a  yard  in  length,  a  foot 
in  breadth,  and  an  inch  in  thickness  1  Thought, 
therefore,  and  extensión,  are  qualities  wholly  incom- 
patible, and  can  never  incorpórate  together  into 
one  subject.*  Mr.  Hume  seems  to  have  been  so 
fully  convinced  by  the  positions  which  ihis  argu- 
ment  contains,  that  he  has  laboured  to  push  its 
conclusions  even  up  to  the  establishment  of  that 
celebrated  paradox  so  formally  laid  down,  and  éo 
stoutly  defended  by  him.  *  This  maxim  (to  use 
again  his  own  words)  is,  that  an  object  may  exist, 
and  yet  be  nowhere,  and  I  assert  (says  he)  that 
this  is  not  only  possible,  but  that  the  greatest  part 
of  beings  (by  which  he  afterwards  gives  us  to 
understand  he  means  impressions  and  ideas)  do 
and  must  exist  after  this  manner.  A  moral  reflec- 
tion  (says  he)  cannot  be  placed  either  on  the  right 
or  on  the  left  hand  of  a  passion,  no»  can  a  smell  or 
a  sound  be  either  of  a  circular  or  square  figure. 
These  objectsand  perceptions,  so  far  from  requiring 
any  particular  places,  are  absolutely  incompatible 
with  it,  and  the  imaginafion  cannot  attribute  it  to 
them.' 

These  passages  provethatmaterialists  will  somo- 
times  find  Mr.  Hume  to  be  a  very  dangerous  ally. 
Again,  all  mind  is  conscious  of  its  own  existence  ; 
but  if  mind  be  material,  matter  nmst  be  conscioui 
of  its  own  e;a8tence  too ;  for  this  cousciousnet 8  is 
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inseparable  from  mind,  and  if  mind  be  composed 
of  matter,  tbat  which  is  inseparable  from  tbe  one, 
cannot  be  denied  to  tbe  otber.  These  are  some 
of  the  absurdities  wbich  tbe  capacious  credulity  of 
infidelUy,  and  tbe  bold  belief  ofunbeHevers,  will  find 
it  more  easy  to  swallow  tban  to  digest.  It  bas 
been  urged  by  some,  tbat  a  total,  tbougb  temporal 
suspensión  of  tbe  tbinking  faculty  takes  place 
during  sleep,  and  tbat  a  faculty  tbat  may  be 
suspended,  may  also  be  destroyed.  It  is  evident 
tbat  tbis  again  must  be  mere  assertion  tbat  can 
never  be  proved  ;  on  tbe  contrary,  dreams  go  to 
prove  tbat  tbere  are  seasons  wben  tbe  tbinking 
faculty  is  not  suspended  by  sleep  ;  but  since  it  is 
manifest  tbat  sleep  cannot  suspend  it  at  all  times, 
it  may  not  suspend  it  at  any  time.  We  bave 
recollections  of  mental  operations  going  on  during 
sleep,  wbicb  recollections  are  extremely  vivid  on 
some  occasions,  and  on  some  occasions  equally 
faint  and  confused.  These  recollections  vary  from 
reality,  almost  down  to  notbingness,  and  tbese 
recollections  we  term  a  dream.  Tbese  operations 
of  tbe  tbinking  faculty  may,  for  augbt  we  know  to 
tbe  contrary,  ^ave  been  going  on  during  sleep, 
unaccompanied  by  any  after  recollection  of  tbem 
wben  awake  ;  and  tbe  gradations  of  distinctness 
witb  wbicb  we  recollect  our  dreams,  are  confirm- 
atory  of  sucb  an  bypotbesis.  I  conceive  analogy 
will  also  assist  us  bere  ;  for  I  would  ask  one  simple 
question  witb  respect  to  our  waking  tbougbts  : 
bave  we  not  all  forgot  more  of  tbem  tban  we 
remembcr  ?  and  yet  none  of  us,  1  presume,  are 
prepared  to  deny  tbe  existence  of  tbese  tbougbts 
on  sucb  a  ground.  To  tbose  wbo  prcfer  a  sborter 
nethod  of  putting  tbe  argument,  I  would  sav  tbat 
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tiur  apprehension  of  the  operation  of  tbought  is  not 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  ít ;  but  that  its 
existence  is  absolutely  necessary  to  our  apprehon 
■ion  of  it. 

If  mind  be,  indeed,  material,  wbat  bas  deatb  to 
do  witb  tbe  annibilation  of  it  1  for  deatb  bas  no 
no  siicb  powcr  over  matter.  We  are  told  tbat  *  the 
ihinktng  faculty  is  nothing  more  tkan  the  result  of  a 
more  curious  and  complicateá  organization,^  i  et 
wbat  is  tbis,  but  an  attempt  to  illustrate  tbat  wbicb 
is  obscure,  by  an  explanation  wbicb  is  more  so  ? 
Can  we,  for  one  moment,  believe  tbat  a  mere  juxta- 
positioñ  of  parts  is  abl^  to  convey  tbe  bigbest 
activity  and  energy  to  that  wbose  very  essence  it 
is,  to  be,  on  all  otber  occasions,  of  all  created 
tbings,  tbe  most  inactivo  and  inert  ?  If  we  request 
tbe  materialist  to  explain  tbis  kind  of  hocus  pocus^ 
I  suspect  be  can  only  do  it  by  repeating  hoc  est 
Corpus,  tbe  well-known  etymology  of  tbe  term.  In 
a  former  part  of  tbis  article  I  bave  quoted  a 
passage  from  Mr.  Hume.  ITie  passage  occurs  in 
a  work  wbicb  be  afterwards  apologized  for,  and 
requested  tbat  tbe  public  would  not  consider  it  as 
containingbis  more  matured  pbilosopbícalopinions. 
He  imbodied,  bowever,  a  great  part  of  tbis  work 
añerwards  into  bis  essays,  against  wbicb  be  enters 
no  sucb  caveat ;  and  it  is  known  tbat  •  be  bimself 
considered  tbese  essays  bis  master-piece,  and  in 
tbcm  tbe  positions  contained  in  tbe  article  I  bavé 
quoted,  are  repeatedly  referred  to,  and  confirmed. 
In  tbese  essays,  tbe  foUowing  passage  occurs  :  *  Is 
tbe  re  any  principie  in  all  nature  more  mysterious 
tban  tbe  unión  of  soul  witb  body  ;  by  wbicb  a  sup 
posed  spirítual  substance  acquires  sucb  an  influ- 
anee  over  a  material  one«  tbat  the  most  reñned 
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thongbt  is  able  to  actúate  the  groasest  mattert 
were  wo  enipowered  by  a  secret  wish,  to  remove 
roountains,  or  control  Uie  planeta  in  their  orbit, 
this  extensive  authority  would  not  be  more  extr&- 
ordinary,  ñor  more  beyond  our  apprebenaion.'  Hdw 
unfortunate  was  Mr.  Hume  that  be  did  not  live  in 
tbis  enligktened  age;  wben  be  migbt  bave  beon 
informe d  tbat  tbis  most  inexplicable,  pbenomenon 
was,  after  all,  tbe  result  of  tbe  most  simple  contri- 
vanee,  arising  from  notbing  more  ñor  less  tban  a 
very  slight  alteration  in  the  juxtaposition  of  a  few 
particles  of  matter  !  for  the  tkinking  faculty  (we 
bear)  is  only  the  result  of  a  more  curious  and  cam" 
plicated  organization !  N ature,  tben,  it  would  seem, 
no  less  tban  art,  has  her  cups,  and  bcr  ballSf  and  a 
small  portion  of  matter  tbrown  into  tbe  inside  of  a 
litde  globe  of  bone,  acquires  properties  and  powers 
diametrically  opposite  to  all  tbose,  wbicb  on  the 
outside  of  it,  it  bas  been  ascertained  invariably  to 
possess.  Neitber  does  that  gulf  of  insurmountable 
ignorance,  under  wbicb  we  labour,  as  to  tbe  naturo 
of  this  mysterious  unión  of  body  and  mind,  invalí- 
date in  the  slighest  degree  tbe  proofs  of  ita 
existence ;  for  no  one,  I  presume,  will  be  bardy 
enough  to  deny  the  existence  of  life ;  and  yet  the 
unión  of  life  with  body  is  quite  as  inexplicable  as 
the  unión  qf  mind,  superadded  to  both.  Let  us, 
tben,  be  as  candid  in  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other« 
and  apply  the  same  reasoning  to  mind,  that  we 
bave  all  consented  to,  with  regard  to  life.  Let  us 
affirm  of  both  of  them,  that  we  know  notbing  of 
either,  but  by  their  effects,  wbicb  effects,  bowever, 
do  most  fuUy  and  firraly  establish  their  existence. 

If  that  marvellous  microcosm,  man,  with  all  tbe 
costly  cargo  of  bis  faculties  and  powers,  were 
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iiideed  a  rícli  Argosy,  fítted  out  and  freighted  bnly 
for  shipwreck  and  destruction,  who  amongst  us  tliat 
♦olerate  the  present,  only  from  the  hope  of  the 
future ,  who  that  have  any  aspirings  of  a  higK  and 
intellectuai  nature  about  them,  could  be  brought  to 
submit  to  the  disgusting  mortifícations  of  the 
voyage  ?  As  to  the  common  and  the  sensual  herd, 
who  would  be  glad,  perhaps,  under  any  terms,  to 
sweat  and  groan  beneath  the  load  of  Ufe,  they  would 
fínd  that  the  creed  of  the  materialist,  woiüd  only 
give  a  fuller  swingtothe  suicidal  energiesofaself- 
ism  as  unprincipled  as  unrelenting ;  ^a  selfísm  that 
would  not  only  make  that  giftless  gift  oí  life  a 
boon  the  most  difficult  to  preserve,  but  would  at  the 
same  time  render  it  whoUy  unworthy  of  the  task 
and  the  trouble  of  its  preservation.  Knowledge 
herself,  the  fairest  daughter  of  heaven,  would  be 
immediately  transforme!  into  a  changeling  of  hell ; 
the  brightest  reason  would  be  the  blackest  curse, 
and  weakness  more  salutary  than  strength ;  for  the 
villany  of  man  would  increase  with  the  depravity  of 
his  will,  and  the  depravity  of  his  will,  with  every  aug- 
mentation  of  his  power.  The  forcé  of  intellect  im- 
parted  to  that  which  was  corrupt,  would  be  like  the 
destructivo  energies  conununicated  by  an  earth- 
quake,  to  that  which  is  inert ;  where  even  things  in- 
animate,  as  rocks  and  naountains,  seem  endowed 
with  a  momentary  impulse  of  motion  and  of  life, 
only  to  overwhelm,  to  destroy,  and  to  be  destroyed. 
Justice  is  usually  depicted  as  having  no  eyes,  but 
holding  a  sword  in  one  hand,  and  a  pair  of  scales 
in  the  other.*    Under  a  system  that  destroyed  the 

•  The  awfhl  importance  of  the  above  article  must  excuse 
he  lene^th  of  it ;  and  to  show  that  I  am  not  singular  in  my 
view  of  its  scope  and  bearmgs,  I  diaU  ¿nish  by  a  quoCatün 
29 
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awfui  obliffations  of  an  oath,  what  could  jiisti<s« 
weigh  ?  sne  must  renounce  her  acales,  and  appljr 
both  her  hands  to  the  sword ;  and  it  would  be  a 

ttam  a  work  just  pablished,  which  has  manj  readers,  and 
wül  certainly  bave  more :  '  There  is  another  more  impor- 
tant  relation  in  which  the  mind  is  still  to  be  viewed— that  iv 
lation  which  comiects  it  with  the  Abniffhtj  Beingto  whon 
it  owes  its  existence.  Is  mao,  whose  fraü  generatioDS  be- 
gin  and  pass  a  way,  but  ene  of  the  links  of  an  infinite  chaín 
of  beings  like  himself,  uncaused,  and  coetémal  with  that 
self-ezistmg  world  of  which  he  is  the  feeble  tenant  1  or  is 
he  the  ofispring  of  an  all-creating  Power,  that  adapted  Mm 
to  nature  and  nature  to  Mm^  formed,  together  with  the  mag- 
nificent  scene  of  things  around  him.  to  enjoy  its  blessings, 
and  to  adore,  with  the  gratitnde  of  happiness,  the  wisdom 
and  gpodness  from  which  they  flow  1  What  attribates  of 
a  Being  so  transcendente  may  human  reason  présame  to 
explore  1  and  what  homage  will  be  most  soitable  to  his 
immensity  and  our  nothing^ess  1  Is  it  only  for  an  existence 
of  a  few  moments  in  this  passing  scene,  that  he  has  formed 
US  1  or,  is  there  something  withm  us,  over  which  death  has 
no  power, — something,  that  prolongs  and  identifíes  the 
conscioasness  of  all  that  we  have  done  on  earth,  and  tha^ 
after  the  mortality  of  the  body,  may  yet  be  a  subject  of  the 
moral  govemmeñt  of  Grod  1  When  compared  with  these 
qaestions,  even  the  sublimest  phy^ica]  inouiries  are  com- 
paratively  insignificant.  They  seem  to  diner,  as  it  hasbeen 
said,  in  their  relative  importance  and  dignity,  almost  as 
philosophy  itself  differs  from  the  mechanical  arts  that  are 
subservient  to  it.  *  Quantum  inter  philosophiam  ÍTUerest^ — 
tt  costeras  artes;  tantum  interesse  existimo  in  ipsaphüosophia^ 
inter  illam  partem  quas  ad  hominis  et  hanc  qucR  ad  Déos  spec- 
tat.  Altior  est  hosc  et  animosior :  mvUum  permisit  sibi;  lum^ 
fuU  oculis  contenta.  Majus  esse  quiddam  suspicata  est,  ac 
pulchriuSf  quod  extra  conspectum  natura  posuisset.**  It  is 
when  ascending  to  these  sublimer  objects,  that  the  mind 
seems  to  expand,  as  if  already  shaking  ofl  its  earthly  fetters, 
and  returning  to  its  source :'  and  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 

*  So  much  is  in  philosophy  and  other  arts,  as  I  think  to  be  in  Ihat 
pnnosophy  which  on  the  one  p&rtregards  men,  and  on  the  other  tho 
todo— 4ni8  latter  is  more  loíty  and  energetic— it  intrusts  much  to  itself 
— iM>t  satisfied  with  the  eyes— it  suspects  that  to  be  areater  and  mora 
o«Mitiftil  whick  nature  mif  ht  have  placed  out  oí  siglit. 
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tíoody  sword,  strong,  indeed,  to  extermínate,  but 
feeble  to  correct.  As  to  justice  herself,  she  would 
not  oiily  be  more  blind  than  Polyphemus>  but  she 
would  also  want  more  hands  than  Briareus,  to  én* 
able  her  to  combat  the  hydra-headed  monstcr  of 
crime ! 


There  are  some  characters  who  appear  to  super- 
ficial observers  to  be  full  of  contradiction,  chango» 
and  inconsistency,  and  yet  they  that  are  in  Üie 
secret  of  what  such  persons  are  driving  at,  know 
that  they  aro  the  very  reverse  of  what  they  appear 
to  be,  and  that  they  have  one  single  object  in  view, . 
to  which  they  as  pertinaciously  adhere,  through 
every  circumstance  of  change,  as  the  hound  to  the 
haré,  through  all  her  mazes  and  doublings.  We 
know  that  a  windmill  is  eternally  at  work  to  accom- 
plish  one  end,  although  it  shifts  with  every  varia- 
tion  of  the  weathercock,  and  assumes  ten  diñerent 
positions  in  a  day. 


There  is  nothing  that  requires  so  strict  an  ecOB- 
omy  as  our  benevolence.  We  should  husband 
our  means  as  the  agriculturist  his  manure,  which 
if  he  spread  over  too  large  a  superficies,  produces 
no  crop,  if  over  too  smaU  a  surface,  exuberates  in 
rankness  and  in  weeds. 

The  women  are  satisfíed  with  less  than  the  meu ; 
and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  less  easily 

Hoy^  that  the  delight  which  it  thus  takes  in  things  divine  is 
an  intemal  evidence  of  iis  own  divinity.  *  Cum  illa  tetigü, 
alitñMT,  e^escü :  ae  velut  vinculü  liberaifus,  in  originem  re* 
dü.  Et  hoc  habet  argwnentum  diviniUUis  rucs,  quod  iUam 
üivina  delectante* 

*  When  she  movet  forWaid  cherished,  éhe  Incroatei  tnd  ttdt  if 
an  aiviunent  of  her  dbinitj  thatdivhíe  üungí  plaMeher. 
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B^tisfied.  Jnthefírst  place — preference  and  pt%* 
cedence  are  indispensable  articles  with  theniy  it 
vre  would  ha  ve  our  favours  graciously  received ; 
they  look,  inoreover,  to  the  mode,  the  manner,  and 
the  address,  rather  than  to  the  valué  of  the  obliga» 
tion,  and  estimate  it  more  bythe  time,  the  cost,and 
the  trouble  we  may  have  expended  upon  it,  thaúa  by 
its  intrinsic  worth.  Attention  is  ever  current  coin 
with  the  ladies,  and  they  weigh  the  heart  much 
more  scrupulously  than  the  hand.  A  wealthy  suitcr 
purchases  a  watch  for  his  idol,  studded  with  gems  ; 
an  artifícer  makes  a  far  less  costly  one  for  his 
favourite,  and  I  need  not  add  which  will  be  most 
propitiously  received,  since  there  will  be  one  person 
at  least  in  the  world,  who  will  be  certain  that 
during  the  whole  process  of  the  fabrication  of  the 
present,  the  donor  was  thinking  of  her  for  whoin 
it  was  designed. 


Pride  diífers  in  manythings  from  vanity,  and  by 
gradations  that  never  blend,  although  they  may  be 
somewhat  indistinguishable.  Pride  may,  perhaps, 
be  ternied  a  too  high  opinión  of  ourselves,  founded 
on  the  ovcrrating  of  certain  qualities  that  we  do 
actually  possess ;  whereas  vanity  is  more  easily 
satisfied,  and  can  extract  a  feeling  of  self-compla- 
cency,  from  qualifications  that  are  imaginary . 
Vanity  can  also  feed  upon  externáis,  but  pride  must 
have  more  or  less  of  that  which  is  intrinsic  :  the 
proud,  therefore,  do  not  set  so  high  a  valué  upon 
wealth  as  the  vain,  neither  are  they  so  much 
depressed  by  poverty.  Vanity  looks  to  the  many, 
and  to  the  moment ;  pride  to  the  future,  and  the 
few  ;  henee  pride  has  more  difficulties,  and  vanity 
more  disappointments  ;  neither  does  she  bear  them 
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BO  well,  for  she  at  times  distnists  herself,  wbereas 
pride  despises  others.  For  the  vain  man  cannot 
always  be  certain  of -the  validity  of  his  pretensions, 
because  they  are  often  as  empty  as  tliat  very  vanity 
that  has  created  them ;  therefore  it  is  necessary  for 
his  happiness,  that  they  should  be  confirmed  by  the 
opinión  of  his  neighbours,  and  his  own  vote  in 
favour  of  himself  he  thinks  of  little  «weight,  until  it 
be  backed  by  the  suífrages  of  oihers.  The  vain 
man  idolizes  his  own  person,  andhere  he  is  wrong; 
but  he  cannot  bear  his  own  company,  and  here  he 
is  right.  The  proud  man  wants  no  such  confirma- 
tions ;  his  pretensions  may  be  small,  but  they  are 
something,  and  his  error  lies  in  overrating  them 
If  others  appreciate  his  merits  less  highly,  he  attri 
butes  it  either  to  their  envy,  or  to  their  ignorance 
and  enjoys  in  prospect  the  period  when  time  shali 
have  removed  the  film  from  their  eyes.  Therefore 
the  proud  man  can  afibrd  to  wait,  because  he  has  no 
doubt  of  the  strength  of  his  capital,  and  can  also 
Uve,  by  anticipation,  oñ  that  fame  which  he  has  per 
suaded  himself  that  he  deserves.  He  often  draws 
indeed  too  largely  upon  posterity,  but  even  here  he 
is  safe ;  for  should  the  bilis  be  dishonoured,  this 
cannot  happen  until  that  deht,  which  caneéis  all 
others,  shall  have  been  paid. 

Few  things  are  more  agreeable  to  self-love  than 
revenge,  and  yet  no  cause  so  efiectuaUy  restrains 
US  from  revenge,  as  self-love.  And  this  paradox 
naturally  suggests  another — that  the  strength  ot 
the  community  is  not  unfrequently  built  upon  the 
weakness  of  those  individuáis  that  compose  it ;  a 
position  not  quite  so  clear  as  the  fírst,  but,  I  con- 
ceive,  equally  tenable  and  trae.  We  rece! ve  an 
29* 
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injury,  and  we  are  so  constituted  that  the  fint  co  *.- 
BÍderation  with  most  of  us  is  revenge.  If  we 
happcni  to  bo  kings,  or  prime  ministers,  we  go 
gtraight  forward  to  work,  unless  indeed  it  should 
happen,  that  those  that  have  inflicted  the  injuiy 
are  as  powerful  as  those  that  have  received  h. 
It  is  fortúnate,  however,  for  the  interests  of  soci< 
cty,  that  the  great  mass  of  mankind  are  neitlier 
kings,  ñor  prime  ministers,  and  that  men  are  so 
impotent  that  they  can  seldom  bring  evil  upon 
others,  without  more  or  less  danger  to  themselves. 
l'hus  then  it  is  that  public  strength,  security,  and 
confídence,  grow  outof  prívate  weakness,  danger 
and  fear.  These  considerations  have  given  ríse  to 
this  saying:  '  It  is  hetter  to  quarrel  wiih  a  knave 
than  with  a  fool ;'  for  with  the  latter  all  considera 
tion  of  consequence  to  himself,  is  swallowed  up 
and  lost  in  the  blind  and  brutal  impulse  that  goads 
him  on  to  bríng  evil  upon  another.  We  hate  our 
encmy  much,  but  we  love  ourselves  more.  We 
have  been  injured,  but  we  will  not  avail  ourselves 
of  the  legal  means  of  redress,  because  of  the  cer» 
tain  expense  and  trouble,  and  the  uncertain  suc 
cess ;  reither  will  we  resort  to  illegal  modes  ot' 
retaliation,  because  we  will  not  run  the  risk  of  the 
mortifícation,  the  disgrace,  and  the  danger  of  a  dis- 
covery;  for  it  is  as  difficult  for  revenge  to  act 
without  exciting  suspicion,  as  for  a  rattlesnake  to 
8tir  without  msSdng  a  noise.  The  result  is,  that 
we  are  quiet,  and  self-love  is  made  to  correct  its 
own  violence,  as  a  steam-engine  its  own  velocity, 
and  the  fear  of  danger  efíects  for  the  one,  what 
the  safety-valve  accomplishes  for  the  other.  And 
it  is  highly  necessary  that  things  should  be  so,  fi» 
retaliation  aggravates  resentment,  and  resentipeot 
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produces  fresb  retaliation ;  therefore^  were  there 
nothing  to  restrain  these  causes  from  acting  reci- 
procally  upon  each  other,  the  destruction  of  aU 
society  must  be  the  consequence,  and  a  conflagrar 
tion  would  be  ekcited  in  the  moral  world,  like  that 
whjch  is  observable  in  the  natural,  where  the  fir^ 
incr -"ases  the  wind,  and  the  wind  increases  the  fire 

In  the  whole  course^of  our  observation  there  is 
not  so  misrepresented  and  abused  a  persmiage  as 
death.  Some  have  styled  him  the  king  of  terrón, 
when  he  might  with  iess  impropríety  have  been< 
termed  the  terror  of  kings ;  others  have  dreaded 
him  as  an  evil  without  end,  although  it  was  in  their 
own  power  to  make  him  the  end  of  all  evil.  He 
has  been  vilifíed  as  the  cause  of  anguish,  conster- 
nation,  and  despair ;  but  these,  alas,  are  things  that 
appertain  not  unto  death,  but  unto  ]ife.  How 
strange  a  parados  is  this,  we  loyo  the  distemper 
and  loaíhe  the  remedy,  proferring  the  fíercest  buf- 
fetings  of  the  hurricane  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
harbour.  The  poet  has  lent  his  fíctions,  the  painter 
his  colours,  the  orator  his  tropea,  to  portray  death 
as  the  grand  destróyer,  the  enemy,  the  prínce  of 
phantoms  and  of  shades.  But  can  he  be  calied  a 
destróyer,  virho  for  a  perishable  state  gives  us  that 
which  is  eternal  ?  Can  he  be  styled  the  enemy, 
who  is  the  best  friend  only  of  théwbest,  who  never 
deserts  them  at  their  utmost  need,  and  whose  friend- 
ship  pTOves  the  most  valuable  to  those  who  Uve  tho 
longGst  ?  Can  he  be  termed  the  prince  of  phan- 
toms and  of  shades,  who  destroys  that  which  is 
transient  and  temporary,  to  establish  that  which 
alone  is  real  and  fixed  ?  And  what  are  the  moum- 
ful  escutcheons,  the  sable  irophies,  and  the  melaa» 
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choly  insignia  witb  which  we  surround  hini,  tho 
sepulchral  gloom,  the  moulderlng  carcasa,  aod  the 
slimy  worm  ?  These,  indeed,  are  the  idle  fears  and 
empty  terrors,  not  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  liráig. 
The  dark  domain  of  death  we  dread  iodeed  to 
enter,  but  we  ought  rather  to  dread  the  ruggedness. 
of  some  of  the  roads  that  lead  to  it ;"  bot  if  they 
are  rugged,  they  are  short,and  it  is  only  those  that 
are  smooth,  that  are  wearisome  and  long.  Perhaps 
he  summons  as  too  soon  from  the  feast  of  Ufe,  be 
it  so ;  if  the  exchange  be  not  for  the  better,  it  is 
"  not  bis  fault,  bnt  our  own :  or  he  summons  us  late ; 
the  cali  is  a  reprieve,  rather  than  a  sentence;  foi 
who  would  wish  to  sit  at  the  board,  when  he  can 
no  longer  partake  of  the  banquet,  or  to  live  on  to 
pain,  when  he  has  long  boen  dead  to  pleasure  ? 
Tyrantscan  sentence  theirvictimsto  death,  but  how 
nmch  more  dreadful  would  be  their  power,  could 
they  sentence  them  to  Ufe  ?  Life  is  the  jailer  of 
the  soul  in  this  fílthy  prison,  and  its  only  deUverer 
is  death ;  what  we  cali  Ufe  is  a  joumey  to  death, 
and  what  we  cali  death,  is  a  passport  to  Ufe.  True 
wisdom  thanks  death  for  what  he  takes,  and  stiU 
more  for  what  he  brings.  Let  us  then  like  «enti- 
néis, be  ready,  because  we  are  uncertain,  and  ealm 
because  we  are  prepared.  There  is  nothing  formi* 
dable  about  death  but  the  consoquences  i)f  it,  and 
these  we  ourselves  can  regúlate  and  controL  Tha 
shortest  Ufe  is  long  onough  if  it  lead  to  a  better 
and  the  longest  Ufe  is  too  short  if  it  do  not 

As  in  the  game  of  billiards,  the  balls  are  con 
stantly  producing  eífects  from  mere  chance,  which 
the  most  skilful  player  could  neither  execute  ñor 
(oresee,  but  which,  when  they  do  happen,  aerve 
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mainly  to  teach  hiíahow  much  he  has  still  to  learñ , 
80  it  is  in  the  more  profound  and  complicated  game 
oí  politics  and  diplomacy.  In  both  cases,  we  can 
only  regúlate  oiir  play  by  what  we  haré  seen, 
rather  than  by  what  we  have  hoped  ;  and  by  what 
we  have  experienced,  rather  ihan  by  what  we  have 
i^xpected.  For  one  character  that  appears  on  the 
theatre  of  human  aíFairs  that  can  rule  events,  there 
are  ten  thousand  that  can  follow*  them,  sometimes 

*  It  is  astonishing  how  many  men  the  French  revolution 
oblig]ed  to  be  great,  even  in  spite  of  themselves.  Events 
liurried  on  the  political  macnine  with  such  tremendous 
rapidity,  that  the  passengers  were  comptUed  to  travel  not 
onlv  faster,  but  farther  than  they  had  bargained  for;  most 
of  them  would  very  gladly  have  given  up  Ineir  places ^  had  it 
not  been  more  dangerous  to  jump  out,  even  than  it  was  to 
remain.  There  are  four  men  who  might  have  writtch  the 
most  interesting  volumesthat  ever  were  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terlty,  could  we  only  ensure  two  things,  that  their  own 
egotism  would  permit  them  to  be  candid,  or  that  *  the  powers 
that  be^  would  permit  their  details  to  be  read.  Of  the  men  I 
allude  to,  two  are  no  more,  and  two  remain— Bonaparte, 
Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  and  Carnot.  Such  men  as  Talleyrand, 
Sieyes,  Mazarin,  Richelieu,  and  De  Retz,  go  to  prove  that 
what  Lord  Chatnam  termed  the  coUege  of  fishermen,  had 
very  different  views  of  their  vocation,  from  the  coUege  of 
jardinals,  and  infallibility  itself  must  prove  itself  fallible, 
the  instant  it.sets  about  to  reconcilethe  carcer  of  these  men, 
with  the  Ufe  and  doctrine  of  Him  who  expressly  said : — 
<<  My  kiiigáom  isnotofthis  world.'  'Beyenot  caüed  JRabbi,* 
1  shall  finish  this  note  with  a  quotation  from  the  text 
and  notes  of  *  Hypocrisy,^  as  the  passage  contains  an 
anecdote  of  Sieyes,  and  an  application  of  some  Unes  of 
Juvenal  to  him,  which  have  been  thought  happy,  but 
the  reader  must  judge  j 

A,s  Sieyes  shrcwd,  who  in  the  direst  times, 
When  Paris  recked  with  cruelty  and  crimes, 
By  turns  ruled  aU ; — and  as  each  coUeague  bled, 
Contrived — no  trífling  task — to  wear  a  hÍad¡ 
Though  favo  antes  daily  fell,  dragged  forth  to  die 
ünheard,  or  ere  their  plaster  busts  were  dry.* 
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mainly  to  teacli  hinüiow  much  he  has  still  to  learn , 
80  it  is  in  the  more  profound  and  complicated  game 
oí  politics  and  diplomacy.  In  both  cases,  we  can 
only  regúlate  our  play  by  what  we  haré  seen, 
rather  tnan  by  what  we  have  hoped  ;  and  by  what 
we  have  experienced,  rather  ihan  by  what  we  have 
i^xpected.  For  one  character  that  appears  ón  the 
theatre  oí  human  aífairs  that  can  rule  events,  there 
are  ten  thousand  that  can  folloW*  them,  sometimes 

♦  It  is  astonishing  how  many  men  the  Prench  revolulion 
oblig[ed  to  be  great,  even  in  spite  of  themselves.  Events 
liurried  on  the  political  machine  with  such  tremendous 
rapidity,  that  the  passengers  were  comptUed  to  travel  not 
onlv  faster,  but  farther  than  they  had  bargained  for;  most 
of  them  would  very  gladly  Jiavé  given  up  Iheir  places^  had  it 
not  been  more  dangerous  to  jump  out,  even  tnan  it  was  to 
remain.  There  are  four  men  who  might  have  writtch  the 
most  interesting  volumesthat  ever  were  bequeathed  to  pos- 
terlty,  could  we  only  ensure  two  things,  that  their  own 
egotism  would  permit  them  to  be  candid,  or  that  *  the  powers 
that  be*  would  permit  their  details  to  be  read.  Of  the  men  I 
allude  to,  two  are  no  more,  and  two  remain— Bonaparte, 
Talleyrand,  Sieyes,  and  Carnot.  Such  men  as  Talleyrand, 
Sieyes,  Mazarin,  Richelieu,  and  De  Retz,  go  to  prove  that 
what  Lord  Chatham  termed  the  college  offishermen,  had 
very  different  views  of  their  vocation,  from  the  college  of 
jardinals,  and  infallibility  itsclf  must  prove  itself  fallible, 
the  instant  it.sets  £ bout  to  reconcile  the  carcer  of  these  men, 
with  the  life  and  doctrine  of  Him  who  expressly  said : — 
<<  My  kingdom  ünotofthie  world.'  ^  Be  ye  not  caÜed  Rabbi.' 
I  shall  finish  this  note  with  a  quotátion  from  the  text 
and  notes  of  *  Hypocrisy,^  as  the  passage  contains  an 
anecdote  of  Sieyes,  and  an  application  of  some  Unes  of 
Juvenal  to  him,  which  have  been  thought  happy,  but 
the  reader  must  judge  j 

A,s  Sieyes  shrewd,  who  in  the  direst  times^ 
When  Paris  recked  with  cru«lty  and  crimes, 
By  turns  ruled  all ; — and  as  each  colleague  bled, 
Contrived — no  trífling  task — to  wear  a  head  ¡ 
Though  favo  antes  daily  fell,  dragged  forth  to  die 
Unheard,  or  ere  their  plaster  busts  were  dry.^ 
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^ithmore  success  than  these  master-minds,  always 
with  more  safety.  He  that  undertakes  to  guide 
the  vessol,  may  at  last  be  swept  away  frorn  the 
helm,  by  the  burricane ;  while  tbose  wbo  bave 
battened  themselves  down,  determined  to  foUow 
the  fate  of  their  vessel,  rather  thaa  to  guide  it, 
may  arrive  safe  on  the  shore.  Fortune,  Hke  othei 
females,  prefers  a  lover  to  a  master,  and  submits 
with  impaticnce  to  control ;  but  he  that  woos  her 
with  opportiinity,  and  imporlunity,  will  seldom 
court  her  in  vain. 


It  is  astoni^iiing  how  much  more  anxious  people 
are  to  lengthen  life  than  to  improve  it;  and  as 
misers  often  lose  largo  sums  of  money  in  attempt- 
ing  to  make  more,  so  do  hypochondriacs  squander 
large  sums  of  time  in  search  of  nostrums  by  which 
they  vainly  hope  they  may  get  more  time  to  squan- 

Dr.  Moore,  falher  of  the  gallant  general,  was  at  París  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  He  wished  to  parchase 
aiew  of  the  busts  of  those  demagogues  who  had,  each  in 
their  turn,  strutted  their  hour  on  that  bloody  stage.  *  Ah, 
8ir !'  ciclaimed  the  artist,  *  ours  has  been  a  losin^  trade  oi 
late :  as  the  real  heads  have  often  taken  leave  of  the  shoul- 
ders  oí*  their  owners  before  the  artificial  ones.  which  we 
were  modelling,  could  be  exhibited  for  sale.  It  then  became 
as  danfí(»rous  to  have  them,  as  before  it  was  tobe  withonl 
them.  But  herc,  sir,'  said  he,  handing  him  the  bust  of  the 
Abbe  Sieycs,  '  here  is  a  head  that  has  not  yet  quarrelU-d 
with  its  slioiilders.  This  head  in  some  degree  makes  uf 
for  what  we  have  lost  by  its  companions;  it  is  in  greal 
reqiiest  still,  and  sclls  welV 

The  Abbe  has  lately  had  much  leisure  time  upon  hi> 
hands :  may  we  indulge  the  hope  that  he  has  employed  i» 
in  preparing  the  history  of  his  own  times  1  If  to  this  deli- 
cate  task  he  would  bnng  the  honesty  of  Bumet,  withcul 
his  credulity,  he  might  bequeath  to  posteritv  Üíe  most  Id 
teresting  volume  that  ever  was  written.  -Kru^ío  cf  aiu. 
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áer.  Thns  tlie  dinrnals  give  ns  ten  thouMiid 
recipes  to  live  long,  for  one  to  live  well,  and  henee 
the  use  of  the  present  which  we  have,  is  thrown 
away  in  idle  schemes  of  how  we  may  abuse  that 
future  we  may  not  have.  No  man  can  promise 
himself  even  fífty  years  of  Ufe ;  but  any  man  may, 
if  he  please,  live  in  the  proportion  of  fífty  years,  in 
forty ; — ^let  him  rise  early,  that  he  may  have  the  day 
before  him,  and  let  him  make  the  most  of  the  day, 
by  determining  to  expend  it  on  ttoo  sorts  of  acquaint- 
ance  only,  those  by  whom  something  may  be  got, 
aj^d  those  from  whom  something  may  be  leamed. 


The  rich  patient  cures  the  poor  physician  much 
more  often  than  the  poor  physician  the  rich  patient ; 
and  it  is  rather  paradoxical,  that  the  rapid  recovery 
of  the  one  usuaUy  dependa  upon  the  procrastinatd 
disorder  of  the  other.  Some  persons  will  teU  you 
with  an  air  of  the  miraculous,  that  they  recovered 
althaugk  they  were  given  over,  whereas  they  might 
with  more  reasoil  have  said,  they  recovered  hecaute 
they  were  giren  over. 

The  most  adroit  flattery  is  that  which  counter- 
feits  a  resentment  at  hearing  our  darling  oinnions 
so  sturdüy  attacked,  yet  connterfeits  it,  only  to 
bestow  the  mead  of  a  victory  wrested  from  us,  as 
we  pretend,  by  the  more  forcible  weapons  of  on» 
opponent. 

If  a  legislator  were  to  transport  the  robbed,  but 
lo  enconrage  and  reward  the  robber,  ought  we  to 
wonder  if  felonies  were  frequent  ?  and  in  like  maa- 
ner,  when  %vomen  send  the  seduced  to  CofeoCry, 
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ikaae  -«te  locve  Úte  leasi  |ireieii6ÍoaB  to  dogaializ^ 
■leBCS  ahroTE  tbose  wiio  nave  tJU€  k^mst  iiicliiuiuüi 
9  de  Bo.  It  if  upMí  Bucii  iuiueiiiabAC  ou(;<i«Aüiit: 
»s  tbese.  tbaí  tiie  tfcripiurai  puradux  itó-t  L»oei. 
camed  lo  &  still  greaier  «xc^bb  oí  ausurdiiy,  wiie: 
the  presumptiuu  of  tuoae  toar  are  biiud,  muluu  al- 
ÓBt  upon  leaduig  ¿/m/^.  í/«0¿  um  ié< . 


EyeiT  man.  ií   lie   wüulii   lie   caadle,  aac   bu*;. 

op  his  own  ca«e  at  iuiparúaliy  as  iie  wouic  liía: 

of  his   ueigubour.   woiücl    prauabiv   coiijc    lo  iiu*: 

conclusión,  tliat  lie  kuowb  eiiougu  oí  otúcrb  w  ü<. 

oertain  tbat  Le  iiiiuseli  xiab  eiieiiúcí^.  auc  eiiougj 

of  himaelf  to  be  a¿>  ceriain  tuai  u*:  íIís^ííí  v  e.*»  tui^Ui 

We  are  dÍ88atislied .  nu:  bo  luucji  uitii  tu(.  4uaiiLuii; 

of  the  requiíal.  as  witj.  tiie  quafU;r  iiujix  v\\ueiit<:;  i: 

comtís.  aiiíl  are  too  ap:   lo  laiicy  tita:  uu¡  puiubi>- 

-OMiii  ie  lio:  úebervüi.,  uecaubf^  í'.  i^  üui  ai.vva^A  n.- 

¿icted   precibCiv  uv  tuí    piupeí    uaiic.      1iiIj,»iuuc;í< 

as  liie  bilie:  bued.-  o!  olFeiic  ai<.   büJiieUino.^  s»ov\j 

^ritiiüu:  pioüucjujj  leveugf  ,  tucii  piupt-r  nin  vo«',  o*- 

n^-e  aÍ»L»   are    no:   lo  wouder,  i!    al   otuuf    tiii»t-..  lii' 

iiarvesi  saoulcí  «priu^  u]*,  üVK;a  w'uhl*:  i*»»  .jt-cí  ji¡i. 

J^eten  auwi;. 

Csrrubs    aijíi    vuigar    Miiiid;.    will    uiv^.i).     ^#.1  v    .. 

.U^^i'^f  rUbpOCt  lo  wi;aÍLÍi  lUíilJ   L'i  Utli.ii'  ,  l'/i    VV'.ii]'! 
¿X^OUgli  il  b<;  íi  lai  li;b..   «ÍIirii;ii»    ;,oiím.í    uf    ^/O/./'  / 
^^XtM   Laieill,  liappoti:>  Uj  b(;  íaf   ji*<>í<    ííiI<:1!.;;íI'!' 

^ZVZaffiagf:   ib  a  f«;ahi   wÍíisí».  ii.«    ;.m.h.«.   í-  -'/i'.« 
CM^i^íi    bettor  tiíaii  l/n:  dinntr 

I#^-l*<j  iiüOMt  pübMlbb:  b«;üp«.  bii.ouiiJ   i/'    |.j..«.í'   »'i  «lii 

^->iP>iiúüUb,  dibcuhtoiouií,  aiid  iiivi.biiíjatíoi.b  oí  tU 
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but  coantenanco  and  even  court  the  seducer,  OQghl 
we  Dot  to  wonder  if  seductíons  were  scarce ! 

We  usually  prefer  ounelves  to  our  rovonge ;  but 
there  are  cases  where  we  prefer  our  revenge  to 
ourselTes.  This  reflection  ought  to  make  us 
extremely  cautious  how  we  too  deeply  injure  ano- 
ther  ;  for  revenge  is  a  dreadful  engine,  even  in  the 
feeblest  hands;  and  as  there  are  injuries  which 
make  iife  a  burden,  can  we  wonder  if  tbat  burden 
be  got  rid  of,  by  the  very  act  that  also  sets  us 
even  with  our  enemy. 


There  is  a  very  cunning  ñattery,  which  great 
minds  sometimes  pay  themselves,  by  condescend- 
ing  to  admire  efibrts  corresponding  with,  but  vastly 
inferior  to  their  own.  This  will  help  a  cióse  ob- 
server  to  account  for  a  vast  deal  of  otherwise  unac- 
countable  ñummery  that  is  hawked  about  m  the 
market  of  fame,  but  very  choap  like  all  other  arú- 
cles  that  are  so  doubly  unfortunate  as  to  be  nox 
only  stale,  but  a  glut. 

The  conduct  of  corporate  bodies  sometimes 
would  incline  one  to  suspect  that  criminality  is  witli 
them,  a  matter  of  csdculation  rather  than  oí  con- 
science,  since  the  individuáis  that  compose  these 
bodies,  provided  they  can  only  divide  me  weight 
of  the  odium  attached  to  an  obnoxiona  measure, 
have  no  objection  to  the  full  weight  of  the  profil, 
and  the  whole  weight  of  the  guilt.  I  have  heard 
of  a  plain  countryman  who  had  occasion  to  renew 
a  fine  in  a  certain  diocess.  He  waited  on  every 
individual  of  the  chapter  separately — they  were 
Tastly  civil ;  one  gave  him  brandy,  anóther  beer,  • 
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third  wine,  a  fourth  hoUaiid»,  and  so  on.  On 
Xhe  day  following  he  appeared  before  them  in  their 
coq)orate  capacity,  when  he  found  a  terrible  meta- 
morphosb  had  taken  place,  and  it  was  not  >nthout 
difficulty  he  could  persuade  himself  they  were  the 
same  men.  Having  concluded  a  very  hard  bargain : 
'  Gentlemen,'  said  our  rustic,  '  I  can  compare  you 
to  nothing  but  the  good  cheer  I  received  at  your 
houses  yesterday ;  taken  separately  you  are  excel- 
lent,  but  mix  you  together,  and  you  ar<)  a  mess  for 
the  d ^1/ 

As  the  next  thing  to  having  wisdom  Crurselves,  is 
to  proñt  by  that  oí  others,  so  the  next  thing  to 
having  merit  ourselves,  is  to  take  care  that  the 
merítorious  profít  by  us  ;  for  he  that  rewards  the 
deserving,  makes  himself  ene  of  the  number. 

The  idle  levy  a  very  heavy  tax  upon  the  indus- 
trious,  when  by  frivolous  tisitaUons  they  rob  them 
of  their  time.  Such  persons  beg  their  daily  happi- 
ness  from  door  to  door,  as  beggars  their  daily 
bread,  and  like  them,  sometimes  meet  with  arebuíT. 
A  mere  gossip  ought  not  to  wonder  if  we  evince 
signs  that  we  are  tired  of  him,  seeing  that  we  aro 
indebted  to  the  honour  of  his  visit,  solely  to  the 
circumstance  of  his  being  tked.of  himself.  He 
sits  at  home  until  he  lias  accumulated  an  insup 
portable  load  of  ennui,  and  he  sallies  forth.to  dis 
tribute  it  among  all  his  acquaintsnce. 

The  priest  shouM   be  careful   not  to  act  the 

reverse  of  the  physician,  and  in  two  most  impoTt  • 

ant  points.     The  physician  renders  the  most  nav« 

ieous  prescription.palataUe,  by  the  elegance  of  Us 
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preparation,  and  tha  winning  suayity  with  wMcli  h 
Í8  recommended ;  whereas  me  príest  may  possibly 
render  a  most  refreshing  cordial  disguathig,  by  the 
mjudicious  addition  of  bis  own  compoimdt,  and 
the  ungracious  manner  witb  wbicb  tbeyare  adnim« 
istered. 

The  character  of  a  people  is  raised,  wben  little 
bickerings  at  borne  are  made  to  give  way  to  great 
events  tbat  are  developing  tbemselTes  abroad ;  but 
the  character  of  a  people  is  degraded,  wben  tbey 
are  blind  as  to  measures  of  the  greatest  moment 
abroad,  by  paltry  jealousies  at  borne. 

A  man's  profundity  may  keep  him  from  opening 
on  a  first  interview,  and  his  caution  on  a  second ; 
but  I  should  suspect  his  emptiness,  if  be  carried 
on  bis  reserve  to  a  third. 

Our  vanity  oílen  inclines  us  to  impute  not  only 
our  successes,  but  even  our  disappointments,  to 
causes  personal,  and  strictly  confined  to  ourselres, 
wben,  nevertheless,  the  efiects  may  bave  been 
removed  from  the  supposed  cause,  far  as  the  polea 
asunder.  A  zealous,  and  in  his  way,  a  very  emi- 
nent  preacher,  whose  eloquence  is  as  copiona,  and 
far  more  lucid  than  the  waters  of  his  beloved  Cam, 
happened  to  miss  a  constant  auditor  from  bis  con- 
grc.gation.  Schism  bad  already  made  some  depra- 
dations  on  the  fold,  which  was  not  so  large,  but  to 
a  practised  eye,  the  deduction  of  even  one  was  per- 
ceptible. *  What  keeps  our  fríend  farmer  B.  away 
from  US  V  was  the  anxdous  question  proposed  by  our 
vigilan!  minister  to  bis  clerk.  '  I  bave  not  «eenhim 
amongst  us.'  continued  be,  <  tbese  fchree  weeks :  I 
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hope  it  Í8  not  Secmianism  that  keepd  him  away.* 

•  No,  your  honour,'  replied  the  clerk,  *  it  is  8ome« 
thing  worse  than  that.'    <  Worse  than  SociniaBism 
God  forbid  it  should  be  deism.'     '  No,  your  honour 
it  is  something  worse  than  that/     *  Worse  than 
deism!    Good  heavens,  I  trust  iti^  not  atheism' 

*  No,  your  honour,  it  is  something  worse  than  that.* 
'  Worse  than  atheism !  impossible ;  nothing  can  be 
worse  than  atheism  '*     *  Yes  it  is,  your  honour- 
it  is  rheumatism.^ 

Friendship  often  ends  in  love ;  but  loye,in  fríend- 
ship — ^never. 

To  marry  a  rake,  in  the  hope  of  reforming  him, 
and  to  hire  a  highwayman,  in  the  hope  of  reclaim- 
ing  him,  are  two  very  dangerous  experiménts ;  and 
yet  I  know  a  lady  who  fancies  she  has  succeeded 
in  the  one,  and  adl  the  world  knows  a  divine  who 
really  has  succeeded  in  the  other. 

To  wríte  to  please  the  lowest,  few  wouid,  to 
write  to  please  the  highest,  fewer  can  :  we  must 
either  stoop  to  the  ignorance  of  the  one,  or  sur- 
mount  the  envy  of  the  other.  Let  us,  then,  strive 
to  steer  between  them,  if  we  would  consult  both 
our  fortune  and  our  fame.  In  the  middle  classes 
there  is  a  measure  of  judgment  fully  equal  to  any 
demands  we  can  make  upon  it — a  judgment  nott-oo 
fastidious  from  vanity,nor  too  insensible  from  igno- 
rance ;  and  he  that  can  balance  the  centie,  may 
not  be  fearfid  of  the'  two  extremes.  Were  one 
half  of  the  world  philosophers,  and  the  other  fook, 
I  would  either  not  have  written  these  pages,  ox 
havingwritten— bumt  them 
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It  Í8  a  curíous  paradox,  that  precisely  in  propor . 
tion  to  our  own  intellectual  weakness,  will  be  our 
credulity  as  to  those  mysteríoos  powers  assuraed 
by  others ;  and  in  those  regions  of  darkness  and 
ignorance  where  man  cannot  efiect  oven  those 
thingB  that  are  within  the  power  of  man,  there  we 
shall  ever  fínd  that  a  blind  .belief  in  feats  that  aie 
far  beyond  those  powers,  has  taken  the  deepest 
root  in  the  minds  of  the  deceived,  and  produced 
the  ríchest  harvest  to  the  knavery  of  the  deceiver. 
An  impostor  that  would  starve  in  Edinburgh,  might 
Inxuriate  in  his  G3ni8eceum  at  Constantinople.  But 
the  more  we  know  as  to  those  things  that  can  be 
done,  the  more  skeptical  do  we  become,  as  to  all 
things  that  cannot.  Henee  it  is  that  no  man  thinks 
80  meanly  of  aprime  minister,  as  his  prívate  secre 
lary,  ñor  so  humbly  of  a  conjurer,  as  his  own  zany ; 
henee  it  is  that  no  men  have  so  little  confidence  in 
medicine  as  physicians,  ñor  in  works  of  snperero- 
gation  as  monks ;  notwithstanding  both  respectively 
prescribe  each,  to  others.  And  the  converse  of 
this  proposition,  being  perhaps  equally  true,  it  then 
añbrds  the  same  kind  of  conviction  to  the  philoso- 
pher,  that  the  joint  proof  of  S3nithesis  and  analy- 
sis  doth  to  the  chymist*  And  we  might  transpose, 
for  brevity,  the  proposition  thus — ^the  less  we  know 
as  to  things  that  can  be  done,  the  less  skeptical  are 
we  as  to  things  that  cannot.  Henee  it  is  that  sail- 
ors  and  gamblers,  though  not  over  remarkable  for 
their  devotion,  are  even  proverbial  for  their  super- 
stition ;  the  solution  of  this  phenomena  is,  that  both 
these  descriptions  of  men  nave  so  much  to  do  with 
hings  beyond  all  possibility  of  l^ting  reducea 
either  to  nile  or  to  rcason — the  winds  and  the 
waves — aud  the  decisions  of  the  dice  box.    The 
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gambler,  indeed,  abounds  in  two  of  tke  cardinal 
virtues — ^faith  and  hope;  but  as  he  iamentably 
fails  in  charity,  which  is  greater  than  these — he  is 
nothing 


Those  that  are  teaching  the  people  to  read,  are 
doing  all  that  in  them  lies  to  increase  the  power, 
and  to  extend  the  inñuence  of  those  that  can 
write  ;*  fof  tho  child  will  read  to  please  his  master, 
but  the  man,  to  please  himself. 

*  This  question  would  require  a  volume,  and  all  I  shall 
observe  upon  it  here,  is,  that  a  state  of  half  knowled^e  in 
the  lower  orders,  is  far  more  dangerous  to  the  tranqiullity 
ofa  government  than  a  state  of  ignorance ;  for  those  that 
can  see  a  little  will  submit  to  be  led,  far  less  readily  than 
those  that  are  blind ;  and  the  litlle  glunmering  such  have, 
does  not  enable  them  to  distinguish  between  the  false  light 
of  the  demagogue,  and  the  true  light  of  the  patriot ;  between 
hini  wbo  means  their  good,  and  him  that  means  his  own. 
But  in  spite  of  this,  I  am  still  an  advócate  for  enlightening 
the  peopie,  notwithstanding  this  middle  point  must  be  passá 
in  doing  it ;  but  it  is  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  a  uation  re- 
quiring  not  only  much  of  fínnness,  but  much  of  concession 
too,  on  the  part  of  the  rulers.  In  fact,  I  know  of  no  political 
probjem  where  the  adjustment  of  the  balance  of  the  suavüer 
and  ihe/oHiter  is  so  nicc,  and  at  the  same  time  so  necessary. 
I  shall  make  no  apolojpr  for  quoting  here  the  words  of  a 
leamed  forei^er,  in  his  prcface  of  a  rnost  valuable  workj 
addressed  to  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  then  prime  minister  of 
England.  *  True  and  eztensive  knowiedge  never  was, 
and  never  can  be  hurtful  to  the  peace  of  society.  It  is 
ignorance,  or  which  is  íhr  worse  than  ignorance,  false 
knowiedge,  that  is  chiedy  terrible  to  states.  They  are  tbe 
furious,  the  ill-taught,  the  blind,  and  misguided,  that  are 
prone  to  be  seized  with  gr(  undless  fears,  and  unprovoked 
resentments;  to  be  luised  by  incendiaries,  and  to  rush 
desperately  on  to  sedition,  ana  acts  of  rage.  Subjects  that 
are  most  knowing,  and  b¿;t  informed,  are  ever  most  peace- 
able  an(f  loyal ;  whereas,  the  loyalty  and  obedience  of  such 
whofie  understandingsexten  \  notbeyond  ñames  and  soimds 
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^  TlMgraatatt  aad  tha  mott  tnádMe  piifilefB 
«Udi  the  rích  onjojr  ^rer  thé  poor,  i*  that  wbídi 
th67  exerdM  die  laaat.  the  priviltfe  -gf  iinlMa|[ . 
them  liappjr. 

If  yob  caiuiot  inspiro  a  woDNm.with  lovo  of  jou, 
fill  her  abare  Idie  brim  witfaTIoye  of  honelf; — all 
ibat  miis  orer  will  be  yoon. 

There  ue  inaiiy  dogs  that  haré  nerer  ItíUed 
their  own  niutton ;  bnt  very  few  wbo  haring  begmi, 

wiU  be  alwnys  pnearieiis.  and  esa  never  be  thoroagUy 
telied  apon,  wfaiist  any  toroalent  or  aitftü  men  ceiiylijdiii 
tnd  clwwworj  and  the  contin^ie^  apidieatioii  of  tiiose  eoandsi 
intozkate  and  inflame  them  e?en  to  madafaw;  can  nake 
Üiem  believe  themselves  ondane.  tbcmgh  noüdó^  can  h w 
themt  think  their  are  oppreaeecL  when  theyarrbertpro- 
teeted;  |üid  can  orive  them  IntorioCs  and  nballjon,  wiufeott 
the  excuse  of  «me  real  gríenmoe.  It  wffl  almor»  bé  easf 
to  raise  a  miat  beforeeyesthat  arealreadjdarir,  and  it  ii« 
trae  observation,  that  ü  is  an  easjr  work  to  gorem  iriae  híbd, 
bot  to  goTern  fbols  or  madmen^  a  eontiniiBl  tixnrfi  U  » 
íh>m  the  bíind  zeal  and  atopiditycleáTínglo  sopentituNí; 
it  is  firom  the  Ignorance,  rashneas  ind  ra^  itlwwtiiig  fiM> 
tioD,  that  so  manymad  and  sangvtinarfeT&s  haré  des&ogféd 
men,  disKdved  the  best  gorerame&ts,  alid  tbimled  the  gtekt- 
est  nationi.  As  e  peo^,  well  inatmeted,  wiU  oeifidn^ 
esteem  the  blessings  th^  eiqqjr,  and  stndr  paMie  peaee  íbr 
their  own  sake.  there  is  a  ^eat  merit  unmtnicCing  (Ae  - 
peqple,  and  eoJtíTBting  their  mderslaAdiDgs.  Thay  aie 
certainly  leas  crednlons,  in  proportion  ai  thejr  «re  mon 
knowing,  and  conseqoenújr  lesa  liable  to  be  the  dnpeé  of 
deinagogaes,  and  the  property  of  ambición.  Thejr  aie  w$ 
tbeÁ  to  be  surprised  with  ftlse  cries,  ñor  animaM  bfima 
ginairdanger.  WheréverthennderMmdingisweUpiiD- 
cipled  and  infcrmed,  the  paasioos  wfll  be  tame,  am  the 
heart  well  dispoaed.  Thqr,th«rdbre,  wlió  pommonicatie 
true  knowledge  to  their  spedoL  are  trae  flioaids  Ip'the 
woflLbenetóors  to  sodetj,  ana  deaerteeU  éndüiiini^ 
nent  frrm  thoae  whopraaide  oifer  aeeieCf,  vlth  thftepph»4ii 
and  good  wíshes  of  all  gnod  and  hoocat  rneú^ 
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have  stopped.  And  there  are  ^many  women  who 
have  never  intrigued,  and  many  men  who  have 
nevet  gamed ;  but  ihose  who  have  done  either  but 
once,  are  very  extraordinary  animáis,  and  more 
worthy  of  a  glass  case  when  they  die,  than  half  the 
exotics  in  the  British  museum. 


When  we  feel  a  strong  desire  to  thrust  oui 
advice  upon  bthers,  it  is  usually  because  we 
Buspect  their  weakness ;  but  we  ought  rather  to 
suspect  our  own. 

The  young  fancy  that  their  follies  are  mistaken 
by  the  oíd,  for  happiness ;  and  the  oíd  íancy  that 
their  gravity  is  mistaken  by  the  young,  for  wisdom. 
And  yet  each  are  wrong  in  supposing  this  of  the 
other.  The  misapprehension  is  mutual,  but  I  shall . 
not  attempt  to  set  either  of  them  right,  because 
their  respective  error  is  reciprocally  consoktory  to 
both.  I  would  not  be  so  severe  on  the  oíd,  as  the 
lively  Frenchman,  who  said,  that  if  they  were  fond 
of  giving  good  advice,  it  was  only  because  tfiey 
were  no  long^ír  able  to  set  a  bad  example ;  but  for 
their  own  sake,  no  less  than  of  others,  I  would 
recommend  cheerfulness  to  the  oíd,  in  the  room  of 
aiisterity,  knowing  that  heaviness  is  much  more 
often  synonymous  with  i^orancQ,  than  gravity 
with  wisdom.  Cheerfulness  ought  to  be  the  viati- 
cum  vü(B*  of  their  life  to  the  oíd :  age  without 
cheerfulness,  is  a  Lapland  winter  without  a  sun ; 
and  this  spirit  of  cheerfulness  should  be  encouraged 
m  our  youth,  if  we  would  wish  to  have  the  benefit 

♦  T^  vrovision  aflife.^Fv». 
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of  it  in  our  oíd  age ;  time  will  make  a  feneroos 
wine  more  mellow,  bol  it  will  tarn  tbal  which  is 
for/y  an  thefret,  to  vinegar. 

Courage  is  like  the  diamond — ^^ery  biilliant ;  nol 
changed  by  fíre,  capable  of  higb  poUab,  bat  excep4 
for  the  purpose  of  cutüng  bard  bodies,  useless. 
The  great  Tamerlane  bad  bis  full  sbare  of  it,  yet 
be  said  its  valué  was  much  OTerrated,  because  it 
required  notbing  more  than  the  exercise  of  forti- 
tude  and  patience  for  one  short  bom*.  One  wonld 
suppose  the  Tartar  had  read  Horace,  and  bad  bis 
description  of  a  battle  in  view : — 

*  Concwrrüur — korm 
Momento  cita  mors  venü,  mU  vietoría  UUa.*  * 


In  great  cities  men  are  more  callóos  botb  to  the 
'  happiness  and  the  misery  of  others,  iban  in  the 
country ;  for  they  are  constantly  in  the  babit  of 
seeing  botb  extremes. 


Mystery  magnifíes  danger,  as  a  fogtbe  snn;  the 
hand  that  wamed  Belshazzar,  derired  its  hoínfj- 
ing  inflaence  íiom  the  want  of  a  body. 

In  the  East,diewomen  are  chosen  witb  itsference 
to  their  personal  cbarms,  rather  than  their  intellec- 
tual,  considered  as  ministers  to  sensaality,  rather 
than  as  omaments  of  society,  and  abandoned  the 
moment  the  sligbest  decay  be  ^ins  to  manifest  itself 
in  those  corporeal  attracúons  which  first  enhanced 
tlieir  valué,  and  ensnred  their  admiration.  It  would 

«- T%eymeet — an  konr'sbriefHmt 

And  dealh  has  cmm,  vr  ínuif^*s  puU  Juá/MNtf ^---Pub. 
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seem  üiat  there  Í8  a  sound  physical  cause  for  thia 
low  and  animal  nuode  of  appreciatíng  female  exceL 
lence,  so  prevalen!  íl  the  £ast,  and  in  calculating 
which,  if  compared  with  the  northem  nations,  the 
body  has  so  müch  more  weight  in  the  scale  than 
the  mind.  The  fact  is,  that  under  the  ripening 
suns  of  the  east,  all  the  charms  and  beauties  of  tho 
body  are  developed,long  before  the  less  precocious 
nind  has  put  forth  even  the  promise  and  the  blos- 
om  of  its  ultímate  but  progressive  perfection 
But  inasmuch  as  premature  adolescence  has  a 
constant  tendency  to  superínduce  premature  decre- 
pitude,  the  charms  of  the  body  have  ceased  to 
flourish,  when  those  of  the  mind  are  beginning  to 
expand  and  to  bud.  Thus  the  unfortunate  pride 
of  the  harem  has  ceased  to  picase  as  the  mistress/ 
precisely  at  the  moment  when  she  might  begin  to 
interest  as  the  friend.  For  that  alliance  may  be 
said  to  have  a  double  tie,  where  the  minds  are 
united,  as  well  as  the  body,  and  the  imion  will  have 
all  its  strength,  when  both  the  links  are  in  perfec- 
tion together.  But  with  regard  to  the  state  of 
society  in  the  East,  as  connected  with  women,  the 
evil  we  are  now  considering,  like  many  others, 
acts  in  a  circle ;  for  the  education  of  ihe  female 

♦  Women  in  warm  climates  are  marriap^eable,  sa3rs  Mon* 
tesquieu,  at  eight  or  nine  years  of  age ;  infancy  and  mar- 
riage,  therefore,  almost  always  go  together.  and  women 
become  oíd  at  twenty.  Reason,  then,  and  oeauty  are  in 
ihem  never  found  together.  When  beauty  wishes  to  sway, 
reason  refuses  it ;  and  when  reason  might  attain  it,  beauty 
is  no  more.  And  Prideaux,  in  his  lile  of  Mahomet,  ia« 
forms  US,  that  Mahomet  was  betrothed  to  his  wife  Cadhisja, 
at  five  years  oíd,  and  tock  her  to  his  bed  at  eight :  and  that 
in  the  hoi  countries  of  Arabia  and  the  Indies,  girls  are 
marriageable  at  eight  years  oíd,  and  are  brought  to  bed 
the  year  aíter. 


LiaX^-:»*.  ..  -■ 
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mtnd,  ín  those  regions  of  solar  ligbt,  bnt  of  intel* 
lectual  darkness,  is  sacríficed  e^e  a  from  the  eradle 
to  the  meretricious  fascinations  of  the  body :  since 
no  man  ia  at  great  pains  to  cultívate  that,  which 
he  knows  beforehand  he  shall  have  no  relish  to 
enjoy.  Corporeal  charms  may  indeed  gain  admi« 
rers,  but  there  must  be  mental  ones  to  retain  them  ; 
and  Horace  had  a  delicate  feeling  of  this,  when  he 
refused  to  restríct  the  pleasures  of  the  lover  merely 
to  his.eye^  but  added  also  those  of  the  ear  : — 

^    Qui  sedens  identidem^  te 
Spedat  et  au^it?* 

Love  is  a  volcano,  the  cráter  of  which  no  wiso 
man  wiU  approach  too  nearly,  lest  from  motives  far 
less  philosophical  than  those  of  £mpedocles,t  he 
should  be  swailowed  up,  leaving  something  behind 
him  that  will  tell  more  tales  than  a  slipper. 

We  often  injure  our  cause  by  calling  in  that 
which  is  weak,  to  support  that  which  is  strong 
Thus  the  ancient  school-m^n,  who  in  some  instan- 


-  Wko.  ever  and  anón 


Still  as  he  sits,  behoJds  and  listens  ta  thee.. — Pdb. 
t  Horace,  speaking  of  this  philosopher,  sajrs  :-^ 


*  ardeatemfrigidus  .^¡hutm, 

*  InsibnVi 

The  momita  In  threw  out  his  slipper,  which  discovered  hii 
íate.  It  is  recorded  that  Aristotle.  from  motives  of  the  same 
anquenchable  curiosiiy,  threw  himself  into  the  Euripns: 
the  phenomena  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  this  river  puzzled 
Dur  phiiosopher  so  much,  that  he  jumped  mto  the  stream, 
exclaiming :  *  Since  Icannot  comprehend  the  EurípuSí  the 
Euripus  shall  comprehend  me.' 

tludUTerent,  into  bur  ling  Etna  leaped.->Pui. 
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ees  were  more  siUy  üian  scliool-bo3rs,  were  con- 
Btantly  lugging  in  the  authoríty  of  Arístotle  to 
Biipport  the  tenets  of  Christianity  ;  and  yet  theso 
very  men  would  laugh  at  an  eDgineer  of  the  present 
day,  who  should  make  a  similar  blunder  in  artiilery, 
that  they  have  done  in  argument,  and  drag  up  an 
ancient  battering  ram  to  asaist  a  modern  cannon. 


There  are  many  things  that  are  thoms  to  our 
hopes  until  we  have  attained  them,  and  envenomed 
arrows  to  our  hearts,  when  we  have. 

The  ancients,  in  their  poetical  and  dramatical 
mkchinery,  made  their  gods  the  prime  agenta  of 
as  much  evil  as  good.  They  have  descríbed  them, 
as  mixing  themselves  up  with  human  infírmities, 
and  lending  themselves  to  human  passions,  in  so 
gross  a  manner,  that  it  is  aimost  impossible  to 
admire  virtue,  and  to  esteem  such  gods ,  or  to  look 
up  to  heaven  with  afíection,  without  looking  down 
upon  its  rulers  with  abhorrence.*     It  is  on  this 

*  In  confirmation  of  tbe  above  remarks,  I  shall  qnole  a 
passage  from  one  of  the  finest  writers  of  the  last  century : — 

'  Be  it  how  it  will,  the  wonderfal  in  poetry  has  beffotten 
ihat  of  knight-errantrv,  and  certain  it  is,  that  the  devils  and 
«íonjurers  cause  mucn  less  harm  ín  this  wav  of  writing, 
I  han  the  gods  and  their  ministers  did  in  the  rormer. 

*  The  goddessof  arts,  of  knowledge,  and  wisdom,  inspirea 
the  bravest  of  all  the  Oreeks  with  an  ungovemable  rary, 
and  suffers  him  not  to  recover  his  senses  she  had  taken 
from  him,  but  only  to  make  him  capable  of  perceiving  his 
foUv,  and  by  this  mcans  to  kill  himself  ont  of  mere  shame 
sna  despair. 

'  The  grreatest  and  most  prudent  of  the  goddesses  lavours 
ocandalous  passio«is,  and  lends  ber  assistance  to  carryon  a 
crimmal  amour. 
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account  that  I  should  rather  side  with  Plato,  who 
would  have  interdicted  the  ancient  tragedy  to  the 
Athenians,  than  with  Ariatotle,  who  with  some  qual 

'  The  same  s^oddeas  empioys  all  sorts  of  artífices  to 
destroy  a  handiul  of  innocent  people,  who  by  no  means 
deserved  ber  indignation. 

'  She  thought  it  not  enough  to  exhaust  her  own  power, 
and  that  of  the  other  gocS,  whom  she  solícited  to  ruin 
^neas,  but  even  corrapts  the  god  of  sleep  to  cast  Palinu- 
ros into  a  slumber,  and  so  to  order  matters,  that  he  might 
drop  into  the  sea;  this  piece  of  treachery succeeded,  and 
the  poor  pilot  perished  in  the  waves. 

'  There  is  not  one  of  the  gods  in  these  poems  that  does 
not  bring  the  greatest  misfortones  upon  men,  or  hurry 
them  on  to  the  blackest  actions.  Notning  is  so  rillanous 
here  below,  which  is  not  execated  by  their  order,  or  au- 
thorized  by  their  example ;  and  Ihis  it  was  that  principally 
contributed  to  give  birth  to  the  sect  of  the  Epicureans,  and 
dñerwards  to  support  it. 

*  Epicums,  Lucretius,  and  Petronios,  wonld  rather  make 
cheir  gods  lazy,  and  enjoy  their  immortal  nature  in  an  un- 
interrupted  tranqaillity,  than  see  them  active  and  cmelly 
employed  in  ruining  ours. 

'  rfay,  Epicunis,  by  doing  so,  pretended  he  showed  his 
great  respect  to  the  gods ;  and  ftom  henee  proceeded  that 
saying  which  Bacon  so  much  admires,  '  Non  Déos  vulgi 
negare  profanwn,  sed  vulgi  opiniowsm  diis  appUcare  pro- 
fanum,,  * 

*  Now  I  don't  mean'  by  this,  that  we  are  oblieed  to  dis- 
card  the  gods  out  of  our  works,  and  much  less  from  thosc 
of  poetry,  where  they  seem  to  enter  more  naturally  than 
any  where  else.  A  Jove  principium  musa.i  I  am  for  in- 
troducing  them  as  much  as  any  man,  bat  then  I  wonld 
have  them  bring  their  wisdom,  justice,  and  clemency  along 
with  them,  and  not  appear,  as  we  generally  make  them, 
like  a  pack  of  impostors  and  assassins.  I  -would  have 
ihera  come  with  a  conduct  to  regúlate,  and  not  with  a  dis-  ' 
order  to  confound  every  thing. 

'  Perhaps  it  may  be  replied,  that  these  extravagances 

*  It  is  not  profanity  to  deny  tho  goda  of  the  vulgar,  but  It  ia  profiuiity 
to  measure  the  gods  by  the  opinions  of  tho  vulgar.— Pub 

*  Floro  Jovff  the  muse  dcscends  — Pira 
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tUcations,  reconunended  it.  For  the  writers  of  th^ 
Greek  tragedy  were  continually  placing  their  audi« 
ence  in  situations  where,  if  they  exercised  theu 
pity,  it  could  oidy  be  at  the  expense  oí  their  ipiety^ 
aiid  where  disgust  was  a  feeling  far  more  liable  to 
be  excited  than  devotion.  In  short,  tbere  seems 
to  be  this  diñerence  between  the  superstition  of  the 
Pagans,  and  the  religión  of  the  Christians ;  the 
former  lowered  a  God  to  a  man  ;  the  latter  exalta  a 
man  to  a  God ! 

On  a  former  occasion  I  have  observed,  that  evexy 
historian  has  described  the  age  in  which  he  hap- 
pened  to  write^  as  the  worst  because  he  has  only 
heard  of  the  wickedness  of  other  times,  but  haíis 
felt  and  seen  that  of  his  own.  I  now  repeat  this 
proposition  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  very 
shrcwd  reinark  I  have  since  chanced  upón,  which 

onght  onlv  to  pass  for  fables  and  fictions  which  belong  to 
Üie  jurisdiction^f  poetry.  Bul  I  would  fain  know  whal 
art  and  science  in  tne  world  has  the  power  to  exelude  good 
sense  1  íf  we  need  only  write  in  verse,  to  be  privileged  in 
all  extravaganceSj  for  my  part,  I  would  never  adrise  any 
man  to  meddle  with  prose,  where  he  muá  immediately  hn 
pointed  at  for  a  cozcomb,  if  he  leaves  good  sense  and  rea« 
son  never  so  little  behind  him. 

*  I  wonder  extremely,  that  the  ancient  poets  were  so 
scrupulous  to  preserve  probability  in  actionspurely  human, 
and  violatfid  it  after  so  abominable  a  manner,  when  they 
t*ome  to  recount  the  actions  of  the  gods.  Even  those  who 
have  spoken  of  their  nature  more  soberly  than  the  rest, 
could  not  forbear  to  speak  extravagantly  of  their  conduct. 

*  When  they  establish  their  being,  and  their  attributes, 
thev  make  them  immorta^  infinite,  sümighty^perfectly  wise, 
and  perfectly  good.  But  at  Úie  very  mon^ent  they  set  them 
a  working,  there  isnoweakness  to  which  they  do  not  make 
Uiem  stoop;  there  is  no  foliyor  wickedntíss  which  they 
áo  not  make  them  commit.' 

31 
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SB'Ulfé  rite  10  >üwrchicfTatlptig.  *HowMi'müü 
ii»  (njv  la  4M  l|iilíor,l  that  we,  of  ihe  present 
9iíft  fue  cOMlaaAr.plMMlng  timt  past  age,  which 
«krAtlien  abvMdp-VBd:'»»  constantly  abusing  thnt 
<fl«fténl  «gto,  whiojl  onr  dildren  will  prnUe.'  Thís 
MMrtkm  »  wittjr,  md  tne  ;  but  if  tíie  praise  aod 
'Ite  CMlñM  MrMid4nr-thd  parties,  w^re  equaUj 
Jhifp  it  wodd  fioDow  tbtt  the  worlá  muse  haré 
Mmoe  w>  b«d  bjr  Üúb  time,  thal  no  seoorilf,  &tid 
of  course,  no  societ^  conld  be  foiind  wiihin  ít,  Foi 
if  erery  succeeding  generalion  pmis«B  tke  past, 
ikol  «boseii  the  pretent^  and  is  right  in  doing  it,  liow 
taiy  good  mntt  mea  kare  been  in  the  ñrst  ^gas  of 
*Ao  irorldy  and  how  ezeeaeiyely  bad  must  tLcy  havc 
beoome  now.  On  the  fomief  suppoaition,  4  áeluge 
•f  water  woold  not  liave  been  neoessaty,  and  90 
ihm  latter,  a  delnge  of  ñte  wonld  hardiy  añe^it  a 
'.  ene.  But  let  na  pauae  to  inquiíe  nilio  they  sm, . 
tikat  are  roost  conunonly  tlie  great  admirert  of  the 

-  *  «faba  tMM ;'  the  <  laudüoores  tempor'^  oútif'^  "^^^T 
m%  ahnoat  invariabfy  id  be  foujid  amongst  the 
Üedi.  and  the  riaing  generatioíi^  hañtig  no  expe- 
j&ícé  of  their  own,  uúi  tru^táng  to   thoee  who 

-  have— -hear,  and  beliere.  Bot  is  it  not  natur»^, 
that  the  oíd  should  eztol  the  days  of  their  youth  ; 
the  weak,  the  era  of  their  gtrength  ;  the  sick,  úm 
aeaaon  of  their  vigour ;  and  the  díaappointedt  the 
qxríng-tide  of  their  hopea  I  Alaa,  it  is  not  the 
tunea  that  have  changed,  but  themselves. 


Weoften  regret  we  did  not  do  odierwise,  f»hen 
that  very  otherwise  would  in  aU  probabüity  havA 
dmu  for  us,     Life  too  often  presenta  as  with  a 
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choice  of  evilsj  ráther  tlian  of  goods.  Like  tlie 
folien  angels  of  Milton,  we  all  know  the  evils  that 
we  ha  ve,  but  we  are  ignorant  what  grealer  evils  we 
nüght  have  eiicountered  by  rushiog  on  apparent 
goodd,  the  consequences  of  which  we  know  not. 

^  Everten  domus  totas,  optantihus  ipsis 
*  Dii  fáciles  ;^* 

by  which  even  a  Pagan  moralist  suggests  that  the 
prayers  of  men  are  sometimes  granted  by  the  gods, 
Uy  the  destruction  of  the  supplicants. 


We  injure  mysteríes,  which  are  matters  oífaith^ 
by  any  attempt  at  explanation  in  order  to  make  them 
matters  of  reason.     Could  they  be  explained,  they 
would  cease  to  be  mysteries  ;  and  it  has  been  well- 
said,  that  a  thing  is  not  necessarily  against  reason, 

because  ithappens  to  be  ahovc  it.     Doctor  B 1 

once  told  Home  Tooke  that  he  had  just  witnessed 
an  exemplification  of  the  Trinity,  for  he  had  seen 
three  men  in  one  whiskey !  '  Poh,  poh  !'  replied 
our  etymologist,  '  that  is  no  exempliñcation  at  all ; 
you  should  have  seen  one  man  in  three  whiskeys !' 
A  certain  missionary  once  asked  a  new  convert,  if 
he  had  any  clear  notipns  pn  this  sacred  subject , 
his  Asiatic  proselyte  immediately  made  three  folds 
in  his  garment,  and  having  héld  them  in  that  state 
a  few  seconds,  puUed  them  back  again  into  one 
We  believe  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  because, 
though  above  reason,  it  is  matter  of  faith  \  but  we 

*  Por  soTnetimes  Aeaven  will  aid  the  madly  blind 
Tornill  upon  ihemselves  their  own  destruction. — Pos. 

f  Tüis  anecdote  is  rather  against  the  doctor,  for  the  wn 
is  Parson  Home's,  but  the  profanéness  is  the  doctoras  j 
nerhaps  €ven  I  shall  not  whoUy  escape  for  relatini;  It. 
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are  not  bound  to  believe  in  all  the  exj^naticnis  of 
it,  which  are  often  against  both^  and  matter  of 
neither.  The  attention  of  the  religious  world,  in 
the  west  of  England,  was  lately  much  occupied 
by  a  very  leamed  controversy  on  this  subject,  car- 
ried  on  by  three  doughty  champions,  each  of  wbom 
with  more  of  erudition,  but  perhaps  less  of  gentle- 
ness,  than  the  shepherds  in  Virgil,  were  '  et  cantare 
vares,  et  responderé  parati.**  The  individuáis, 
nowever,  were  more  at  home  in  knocking  down 
each  other's  arguments,  than  in  establishing  their 
own  ;  which  led  the  sharpsighted  editor  of  a  cer- 
tain  joumal,  whose  columns  our  polémica  had  filledf 
without  much  profít  to  the  sale,  to  suppose  that  it 
was  high  time  for  him  to  interfere,  and  to  sum  up 
with  all  due  impartiality,  between  the  párties : — 


-*  Componere  lites  . 


*  ínter  Pelidden  festinat,  et  ínter  Atriden?^ 

He  did  80,  and  though  luminous  on  many  othflÉ 
points,  *  The  Western  Luminary*  was  rather  ob 
scure  upon  this  : — 

'  Magnis  tamen  excidit  ausis.^ 

To  convince  him  that  bis  three  leamed  eorrespon 
dents,  however  they  had  disagreed  in  particulars 
agreed  as  to  the  main,  and  that  he  himself  in  sum 
niing  up,  had  settled  the  controversy  in  a  mannei 
more  conclusive  than  superficial  observers  migh/ 
admit,  or  accede  to,  I   sent  him  the   followin^ 

*Each  wasprepared  to  singlar  chant  in  sweet  response,'-^'PíJm 

t To  stíü  thebroUs 

Of  Atreus*  and  o/  Peleus'  sons^  he  kindly  toÜs. — Fvw, 
tyethe  verishes  tn  his  nobU  tmdertakings.-^Vjm. 
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líttle  *jeu  (Tesprit,^  which  he  had  the  candour  to 
insert : — 

Cleve — Dennis — Car^cnter — agreue  I 
And  fuUy  prove  a  Trinity ; 
For  in  their  writiDgs,  all  may  see 
Not  one  incomprehensible — ^but  three ! 

Yet  Flindell  deemed  the  task  undone,  i 

So  finished  what  these  scribes  bogiin, 
And  showed,  more'clearly  than  the  son, 
Not  three  incomprehensibles — but  one  i 

It  is  in  the  middle  classes  of  society,  that  all 
the  fínest  feelings,  and  the  most  amiable  propej^i* 
ties  of  our  nature  do  principally  flourish  and 
abound.  For  the  good  opinión  of  our  fellow-men 
is  the  strongest,  though  not  the  purest  motive  to 
virtue.  The  privations  of  poverty  render  us  too 
cold  and  callous,  and  the  privileges  of  property, 
too  arrogant  and  consequential  to  feel ;  the  fírst, 
places  US  beneath  the  inñuence  of  opinión — the 
second,  above  it. 

Posthumou^  fame  is  a  plant  of  tardy  growth,  foi 
our  body  must  be  the  seed  of  it ;  or  we  may  liken 
it  to  a  torch,  which  nothing  but  the  last  spark  of 
Ufe  can  light  up :  or  we  may  compare  it  to  the 
trumpet  of  the  archangel,  for  it  is  blown  over  the 
dead ;  but  unlike  that  awful  blast,  it  is  of  earth,  not 
of  heaven,  and  can  neither  rouse  ñor  raise  us. 


We  make  a  goddess  of  Fortune,  (says  Juvenal,) 
and  place  her  in  the  highest  heaven.  But  it  is  not 
fortune  that  is  exalted  and  powerful,  but  we  our- 
seives  that  are  abject  and  weak.  We  strive  to 
3iiake  extemáis  a  part  of  onrselves,  over  which  fot- 
31* 
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tune  has  power,  neglecting  that  which  ís  witiun 
over  which  she  has  none.  The  storm  may  BtríptliA 
mountain  of  its  garniture,  and  expose  its  breast  to 
the  \vinds:r-but  the  mountain  remains.  Bias  flying 
from  his  country,  which  was  wrapt  in  ñames,  and 
reeking  with  the  blood  of  the  vanquished,  incum 
bered  himself  with  none  of  his  goods,  or  rather, 
B2iy%  his  biographer,  bore  them  all  in  his  breast,  not 
to  be  seen  by  the  eye,  but  prized  by  the  soul, 
enclosed  in  the  narrow  dwelling  of  the  mind,  not 
to  be  demolished  by  mortal  hands,  ñxed  with  those 
that  are  settled,  not  retarding  those  that  travel,  and 
not  forsaking  those  that  fly. 

The  benevolent  have  the  adA'antage  of  the  envi- 
ou8,.even  in  this  present  life  ;  for  the  envious  man 
is  tormented  not  only  by  all  the  ill  that  befalls  him-^ 
self,  but  by  all  tho  good  that  aappens  to  another  ; 
whereas  the  benevolent  man  is  the  better  prepared 
to  bear  his  o wn  calamities  unrufiled,  from  Üie  com- 
placency  and  serenity  he  has  secured  from  contem- 
plating  the  prosperity  of  all  around  him.  The  sun 
of  happiness  must  be  totally  ecUpsed,  before  it  can 
be  to^al  darkness  with  him  !  But  the  envious  man 
is  made  gloomy^  not  only  by  his  own  cloud,  butby 
another's  sunshine.  He  may  exclaim  with  the 
poet,  ^Dark !  dark !  amidst  a  blaze  oflight  P  Des- 
perate  by  his  own  calamities,  and  infuríated  also  by 
the  prosperity  of  another,  he  would  fain  fly  to  that 
hell  that  is  beyond  him,  to  «escape  that  which  is 
within.  In  short,  envy  is  almost  the  only  vice  that 
constantly  punishes  itself,  in  the  very  áct  of  its 
commitment ;  and  the  envious  man  makes  a  worse 
bargain,  even  than  the  hypocrite,  for  the  hypocríte 
serves  the  devil,  without  wage9 — ^but  the  envioiift- 
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man  serves  him,  uot  only  without  reward,  bul  to  Im 
punished  alsp  for  bis  pains. 


The  añairs  of  tbis  world  are  kept  together  by 
what  little  triuh  and  imegrity  still  remain  among^ 
US  ;  andyet  I  much  question  whether  the  absoluU 
dominión  of  turth  would  be  compatible  with  the 
existence  of  any  society  now  existing  uponthe  face 
of  tbe  earth.  Puré  truth,  like  puré  gold,  has  been 
¿ound  unñt  for  circulation,  because  men  have  dis- 
covered  that  it  is  far  more  convenient  to  adultérate 
the  truth,  than  to  refine  themselveí^.  They  will  not 
advance  their  minds  to  the  standard,  therefore  they 
íower  the  standard  to  their  minds.  But  the  high 
and  sterling  excellence  of  truth  would  appear  from 
henee,  that  it  becomes  more  safe,  practicable,  and 
attainable,  the  nearer  we  advance  to  perfection.  No 
bad  man  ever  wished  that  his  breast  was  made  of 
glass,  or  that  others  could  read  his  thoughts.  But 
the  misery  is,  that  the  duplicities,  the  temptations 
and  the  inñrmities  that  surround  us,  have  rendered 
the  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  as  hazardous 
and  contraband  a  commodity  as  a  man  can  possibly 
deal  in.  This  made  Sir  Waltcr  Raleigh  affirm,.that 
it  was  dangerous  to  foUow  truth  too  near,  lest  she 
should  kick  out  our  teeth.  But  let  us  for  a  moment 
ñgure  to  ourselves  a  state  of  things  wbere  truth 
should  be  the  solé  principie  of  all  our  thoughts, 
words^  and  actions.  Consütuted  as  men  are  at 
present,  could  any  civilized  society  keep  itself 
together,  under  such  circumstances,  for  one  single 
year  ?  Would  not  etemal  truth  become  as  insup- 
portable  to  our  imperfect  mind,  as  eterna]  day  to  oui 
imperfect  visión  ?  Grscious  heaven,  what  a  scene 
would  the  above  supposition  produce  upon  earth  ? 
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What  recríminations,  what  eclaircissements,  wbat 
animositiea,  what  exacerbations  :  wbat  a  pulling  of 
caps  by  the  one  scx,  and  of  triggers  by  tbe  other  ' 
The  most  polite  levees  would  become  an  acelda- 
ma,  and  the  most  polished  routs  a  bear-garden. 
What  mourning  brides,  and  merry  widows,  what 
rancorous  friends,  and  greeting  enemies,  what 
accepted  sinners,  and  rejected  saints!  The  whole 
world  would  appear  to  have  put  on  a  mask,  merely 
from  h^ving  taken  one  off,  How  few  bargains  at 
the  exchange,litigations  at  the  bar,or  long  speeches 
at  the  Senate.  Wliat  would  become  of  the  numerous 
tríbe  of  schismatics  in  religión,  polemics  in  contro- 
versy,  partisans  in  politics,  and  enipirics  in  science ; 
of  enthusiasts,  who  believe  wbat  they  cannot 
cxplain,  and  of  impostora,  who  explain  what  they 
do  not  believe  ?  As  to  Úterature,  bulky  quartoes 
would  dwindle  into  duodecimoes,  and  a  folio 
would  be  unknown.  Authors  would  be  restrícted 
to  what  was  truc,  and  critica  would  be  precluded 
from  what  was  false.  No  revolution  or  revulsioi 
would  be  equal  to  this  that  we  are  considering 
being  nothing  less  than  a  transition  from  an  ordec 
of  society  where  nothing  is  what  it  seems,  to  ano- 
ther  where  every  thing  is  what  it  appears.  It  is 
manifest  that  men  would  be  quickly  compelled 
either  to  alter  such  a  state  of  things,  or  themselves  ; 
but  I  fear  the  former  measure  would  be  found  the 
most  convenient.  Taking  things,  not  as  they  ought 
to  be,  but  as  they  are,  I  fear  it  must  be  allowed  that 
Machiavelli  will  always  have  more  disciples  than 
Jesús.  Out  of  the  millions  who  have  studied  and 
cven  admired  the  precepts  of  the  Nazarite,  how 
few  are  there  that  have  reduced  them  to  practice  ! 
But  there  are  numbers  numberless,  who,  through- 
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ovt  the  whole  oí  their  lives,  have  been  practising 
the  principies  of  the  Italian  without  having  even 
heard  of  bis  ñame  ;  who  cordiaily  believe  with  bim 
tbat  tbe  longue  was  giren  us  to  diseoverihe  thougbts 
of  otbers,  and  to  conceal  our  own  ;  and  wbo  ranga 
themaelves  eitber  under  tbe  standard  of  Alexander 
tbe  Sixtb,  wbo  never  did  wbat  be  said,  or  of  bis 
son  Borgia,  who  never  said  wbat  be  did, 

Wbat  is  eartbly  bappiness  ?  tbat  pbantom  of 
wbicb  we  bear  so  mucb,  and  see  so  little ;  wbose 
]m>mises  are  constantly  given  and  constantlybroken, 
but  as  constantly  believed  ;  tbat  cbeats  ns  witb  tlie 
sound  instead  of  tbe  substance,  and  witb  the  blos- 
som  instead  of  tbe  fmit.  Like  Jnno,  sbe  is  a  god- 
dess  in  pursuit  but  a  cloud  in  possession ;  deiíied 
by  tbose  wbo  cannot  enjoy  ber,  and  despised  by 
those  who  can.  Anticipation  is  ber  herald,  but 
disappointment  is  ber  companion;  tbe  fírst  ad- 
dresses  itself  to  our  imagination,  tbat  wauld  believe, 
but  the  latter  to  our  experíence,  that  must,  Hap- 
piness,  tbat  grand  nüstress  of  the  ceremonies  in  the 
dance  of  life,  impels  us  tbrougb  all  its  mazes  and 
meanderings,  but  leads  none  of  us  by  tbe  same 
route.  Aristippus  pursued  ber  in  pleasure,  Sócrates 
in  wisdom,  and  Epicurus  in  both ;  sbe  received  tbe 
attentions  of  each,  but  bestowed  ber  endearments 
on  neitber ;  altbough,  like  some  other  gallants,  tbey 
all  boasted  of  more  favours  than  tbey  bad  received. 
Wamed  by  their  failure,  the  stoic  adopted  a  most 
paradoxical  mode  of  preferring  bis  suit ;  be  thought, 
by  slandering,  to  woo  ber ;  by  shunning  to  win 
ber ;  and  proudly  presumed,  tbat  by  fleeing  ber, 
sbe  would  tum  and  foUow  bim.  Sbe  is  deceitful 
E8  the  calm  tbat  precedes  the  4iunicane  ;  smoodi 
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tt  the  waicr  qu  \he  ytitge  oí  The  cataraet;  and 
beautiful  as  the  ruhibow,  that  sniüing  daughter  of 
the  storní ;  biit,  Uke  tba  intrage  ia  ihe  dcseit,  aho 
tantalizes  us  with  a  delusion  that  distan  ce  créales, 
and  that  contiguity  destroys-  Yet^  when  unaought, 
ahe  is  oftcn  íound,  and  whea  unexpected,  alien 
obtained ;  wLile  thoae  who  seek  foc  her  the  moBt 
diligently,  fail  the  most,  because  ihey  seek  her 
where  she  íh  not.  Antony  sought  hor  in  lore  ; 
Brutua  in  glory;  Cesar  m  dominión;  the  ütF 
found  disgrace,  tbe  seeend  disgu^t^lbe  last  ingrati 
tude,  and  each  dostruction.  To  aome  sho  is  more 
kind,  but  not  Icss  crui^l ;  ahe  hands  thf^m  her  cup, 
and  they  driiik  even  to  atupefaction,  until  they 
doubt  whether  they  are  men  with  Philip,  or  dream 
that  they  are  gods  with  Alexander.  On  aome  ahe 
smilea  as  on  Napoleón»  with  an  aapect  more 
bewitching  than  an  Italian  aun  ;  but  it  ia  only  to 
make  her  frown  the  more  terrible,  and  by  one  ahort 
caress  to  imbitter  the  panga  of  separation.  Yet  ia 
ahe,  by  universal  homage  and  consent,  a  queen  ; 
and  the  passions  are  the  vaasal  lorda  that  crowd 
her  court,  await  her  mándate,  and  move  at  her  con- 
trol. But,  like  other  mighty  sovereigna,  ahe  ia  so 
aurrounded  by  her  envoys,  her  officera,  and  her 
ministers  of  state,  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  be 
admitted  to  her  presence-chambor,  or  to  have  any 
immediate  communication  with  heraelf.  Ambition, 
avarice,  iove,  revengo,  all-these  seek  her,  and  her 
alone ;  alas !  they  are  neither  presented  to  her,  ñor 
will  she  come  to  them.  She  despatches,  however, 
her  envoys  unto  them — mean  and  poor  representa- 
tives  of  their  queen.  To  ambition  she  sends  po wer ; 
to  avarice,  wealth ;  to  love,  jealousy ;  to  revengo,  re- 
morse ;  alaa !  whatare  theae  but  so  many  other  namoa 
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inr  weimtíiim  or  ditappointnient.  Neiiher  b  Bhe  l# 
be  won  by  flatteñés  or  by  bríbes ;  sbe  is  tó  be  gained 
by  waging  war  against  her  enemies^  much  sooner 
than  bypayingany^rticular  court  toherself.  Thosa 
that  conquer  her  adversaries,  will  fínd  thai  thej 
need  not  go  to  her,  for  she  wili  come  unto  them. 
None  bid  so  high  for  her  as  kings ;  few  are  more 
willing,  none  more  able,  to  parchase  her  alliance 
at  the  fuilest  price.  But  she  has  no  more  respect  for 
kings  than  for  their  subjects;  she  mocks  them 
indeed  with  the  empty  show  of  a  yisit,  by  sendinff 
to  their  palaces  ali  her  equipage,  her  pomp,  and 
hér  train,  but  she  comes  not  hierself.  What  detains 
her  ?  She  is  travelling  incógnita  to  keep  a  priváis 
assignation  with  contentment,  and  to  partake  of  a 
tete  a  tete  and  a  dinner  of  herbs  in  a  cottage.  Hear, 
then,  mighty  queen !  what  sovereigns  seldom  hear, 
the  words  of  sobemess  and  truth.  I  neither  despise 
thee  too  little,  ñor  desire  thee  too  much ;  for  thou 
wieldest  an  earthly  scejptre,  and  thy  gifts  cannot 
exceed  thy  dominión.  Like  other  potentatos,  thoa 
also  art  a  creature  of  circumstance,  and  an  ephe- 
meris  of  time.  Like  óther  potentates,  thou  also, 
when  strípt  of  thy  auxiliaríes,  art  no  longer  com* 
petent  even  to  thine  own  subsistence ;  nay,  thoa 
canst  not  even  stand  by  thyseif.  Unsupportod  by 
content  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  health  on  the  othery 
thou  fallest  an  unwieldy  and  bioated  pageant  to  the 
grouud. 

Death  is  like  thunder*  in  two  particulars ;  we  aie 
alarmed  at  the  sound  of  it,  and  it  is  formidable  only 

•  It  is  a  doubt  whether  those  that  are  killed  by  the  light* 
ning,  even  hear  the  thonder  which  foUowt  the  stroke:  be 
thatasitmav  thecomparísoniatheteztmavbefltfllfiMrmr 
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from  that  whicfa  preceded  iU  The  rích  man,  gasp* 
ing  for  breath,  and  reduced  to  be  a  mendicant  even 
of  the  common  air,  tantalized  with  luxuríes  that 
muat  no  more  be  tasted,  and  tneans  that  must  no 
longer  be  enjoyed,  feels  at  laat  the  hnpotence  of 
gold ;  that  death  which  he  dreadcd  at  a  distance  as 
an  enemy,  he  no  w  haiU,  when  he  is  near,  as  a  friend ; 
a  friend  that  alone  can  bring  the  peace  bis  treasures 
cannot  purchase,  and  remove  the  pain  bis  physi- 
cians  cannot  cure. 


We  should  take  care  that  we  do  not  cany  our 
religious  controversies  so  far  as  to  give  the  infídel 
the  same  advantage  over  us  in  matters  of  faith,  that 
the  ancient  Pyrrhonists  obtained  over  other  sects, 
in  matters  of  philosophy.  For  all  the  sects  of 
philosophers  agreed  in  one  thing  only — that  of 
abusing  each  other.  He,  therefore,  that  abused 
them  all  round,  was  sure  of  a  majority  ;  and  as  no 
sect  got  any  praises  except  from  the  disciples  of 
their  own  particular  school,  such  party  panegyric 
went  for  nothing. 

Great  minds  that  have  not  as  yet  established  a 
ñame,  must  sometimes  bend  to  lesser  minds  that 
have  ;  or  if  they  cannot  bend,  must  break.  If  any 
able  man  were  to  write  an  impartial  account  of  those 
defunct  literary  characters  of  our  own  country, 
who  have  been  overrated,  and  also  of  those  that 
have  been  underrated,  and  enter  somewhat  philo- 
sophically  into  the  causes,  he  might  produce  a  very 

illustrated  by  a  fine  thought  of  the  philosopher  Arcesilaus : 
*  Death,'  said  he,  '  of  all  human  evils,  is  the  only  one  whose 
presence  is  never  troublesome  to  any  one,  and  which  makes 
xis  uneasyonly  by  iLs  absence. 
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uitereating  volume.  He  would  faave  all  tke  clergy 
on  bis  side ;  for  his  labeurs  would  at  least  be 
orthodox,  inaiímuch  as  h  might  be  said  of  him :  '  He 
hath  ptU  daten  tke  mighty  from  their  se<Us,  and 
exalted  the  humble  and  meek,^  Speaking  generallj, 
no  man  appears  great  to  his  contemporaries,  for  the 
same  reason  that  no  man  is  great  to  his  serrante — 
both  know  too  much  of  him.  Envy  also  has  hei 
share  in  withholding  present  fame.  If  an  author 
hath  written  better  than  his  contemporaries,  he  will 
be  termed  a  plagiarist ;  if  as  well,  a  pretender ;  if 
worse,  a  genius  of  some  promise,  of  whom  they  do 
not  quite  despair. 

It  is  with  antiquity  as  with  ancestry,  nations  aie 
proud  of  the  one,  and  individuáis  of  the  other  :  but 
if  they  are  nothing  in  themselves,  that  which  is 
their  pride  ought  to  be  their  humiliation.  If  an 
individual  is  worthy  of  his  ancestors,  why  extol 
those  with  whom  he  is  on  a  level  ?  and  if  he  is 
unworthy  of  them,  to  laúd  them,is  to  libel  himself 
And  nations  aho,  when  they  boast  of  their  an- 
tiquity,* only  tell  us,  in  other  words,  that  they  are 

*  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  tbe  probabiUty  that  a  state  of 
society,  highiy  cultivated  and  refined,  may  have  ezisted  in 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  previous  to  any  written  or  au- 
thentic  documents  that  have  been  transmitted  us.  India 
is  not  witbout  monuraents  of  such  a  state  of  civüization,  and 
some  late  disco veries  go  to  establish  the  same  supposicifm 
even  in  America.  J  admit  that  it  is  more  fair  to  infer  such 
a  state  of  things  from  monuments  that  are  extant,  than  to 
assert  its  non-existence  from  the  want  of  documents  wbich, 
after  all,  may  have  been  left,  but  may  also  have  been  lost. 
Setting  aside  the  traditÍQns  of  the  Áthenians,  concerniog 
Jieir  Musseus,  of  the  Thebans  of  their  Linus,  of  the  Thra- 
cians  ns  regards  their  Orpheus,  or  the  Phcenicians  of  Cad- 
mus,  yetstillit  mnst  be  admitted  that  Thales  d  d  actual!? 
32 
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•tanding  on  the' ruina  of  so  maBy  generatíons 
But  if  their  view  of  things  ia  limited,  and  theíi 
prospect  of  the  sciencea  narrow  and  confined,  if 
other  nations,  who  stand  upon  no  such  eminence, 
aee  farther  than  they  do,  is  not  the  very  antiqnity 
of  which  they  hoast,  a  proof  that  their  forefathers 
were  not  giants  in  knowledge,  or  if  they  were,  that 
their  children  have  degenerated?  The  Babylo- 
nians  laid  claim  to  an  antiquity  of  four  hundred 
and  seventy  thousand  years,  founded  on  a  series 
of  astronomical  observations.  But  with  all  their 
knowledge  of  the  heavens,  they  knew  no  more  of 
things  appertaining  to  the  earth,  than  their  neigh 
bours,  and  they  suffered  their  glory  to  be  eclipsed 
by  a  little  borde  of  Macedonians.  The  Chinese 
of  the  present  day  are  not  behindhand  with  the 
Babylouians  in  looking  backwards,  but  with  most 

discover  a  state  of  society  in  the  East,  which  would  have 
jostified  him  on  his  retum  from  travelíing,  in  applyingthe 
same  degrading  title  to  the  Greeks  themseíves,  which  they 
afterwards  bestowed  upon  others.  The  magnificént  roins 
of  ancient  cities,  of  which  no  record  remains,  the  pyramids, 
conceming  which  the  remotest  antiquity  has  nothing  te 
depose,  the  advanced  state  of  the  science  of  geometry  and 
astronomy  amongst  the  Egyptians  and  the  Babyloniaas,  do 
warrant  us  of  aftertimes,  in  the  presumptionthatahigh  state 
of  cultivalion  and  knowledge  did  exist  anterior  to  any 
written  documents,  or  historical  records ;  but  after  all,  both 
individuáis  and  nations,  when  they  vaunt  themseíves  on 
what  they  were,  must  do  it  at  the  hazard  of  provoking  inqui- 
ry  as  to  what  they  are.  But  it  ought  to  suppress  the  arro- 
gauce  of  national  talent  to  reflect,  that  destruction  raay  have 
taused  many  things  to  be  discoveries,  which  without  it,  to 
US  at  least,  had  been  none ;  and  a  pride  founded  only  on 
antiquity,  may  also  be  rebuked,  in  a  nation  that  sufFers 
more  modem  ones  to  outstrip  it,  on  the  principie  that  they 
have  made  so  bad  a  use  of  so  long  an  e  xperience,  and  have 
profited  so  little,  in  having  neither  been  taught  by  tho 
wisdom,  ñor  wan  ed  by  the  folly  of  their  forefathera. 
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otuer  nations  in  looking  forwaids.  They  imite  all 
the  presumption,  with  all  the  prejudice  of  ignorance. 
As  a  nation,  notwithstanding  their  longevity,  they 
have  not  yet  arrived  at  manhood,  and  whea  tAey 
boast  oí  'heir  antiquity,  they  only  boast  of  a  more 
protracted  period  of  childhood  and  imbecility. 


*  Hope,  thy  weak  being  ended  is, 
AliKe,  ir  thou  obtain,  or  if  ihou  miss. 
Thee,  good  or  ill,  doth  equally  confound, 
And  both  the  homs  of  fate's  düemma  wound, 
The  joys  which  we  should  as  puré  virgins  wed, 
Thou  oring'st  deflower'd  to  the  nuptial  bed.' 

These  lines  prove  that  the  spirit  of  poetry  cannot 
be  tamed,  even  by  a  marriage  with  such  a  shrew  as 
metaphysics  ;  and  that  the  hand  of  Apollo  can  draw 
forth  harmony  even  from  the  discordant  croaking 
ofthe  schools.  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  that 
sieep,  that  type  of  death,  is  restricted  to  earth,  that 
it  avoids  hell,  and  is  excluded  heaven.  This  idea 
might  also  be  appUed  to  hope,  whose  habitation  is 
manifestly  terrestrial,  and  whose  very  existcnco 
must,  I  conceiye,  be  lost,  in  the  overwhelming 
realities  of  futurity.  Neither  can  futiirity  have  any 
room  for  fear,  the  opposite  of  hppe  ;  for  fear  antici- 
pates  suffering,  and  hope  enjoyment ;  but  where 
both  are  final,  fíxed,  and  full,  what  place  remains, 
either  for  hope,  or  for  fear  ?  Fear,  therefore,  and 
hope,  are  of  the  éarth,  earthy,  the  palé  and  tren; 
bling  daughters  of  mortality;  for  in  heaven  we 
can  fear  no  chango  ;  ánd  in  hell,  no  chango  is  to 
be  feared. 

No  port^  ever  injured  himself  by  an  attempt  to 
carry  aix  hundred  weight,  who  couid  not  previously 
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emy  five,  withaut  injury ;  and  what  obtains  with 
strength  of  body,  obtains  also  with  strength  of 
mind ;  when  we  attempt  to  be  wise,  beyond  what 
íb  given  to  man,  our  very  strength  beoomes  our 
weaknes».  No  man  of  pigmy  stature,  or  of  puny 
mould,  wUl  ever  meet  the  fate  of  Milo,  who  was 
wedged  to  death  in  an  attempt  to  split  an  oak ; 
and  no  man  ever  fínished  by  being  an  accomplished 
fool,  so  well  as  Des  Cartas,  because  he  began  by 
being  a  philosopher ;  for  a  racer,  if  ho  runs  out  of 
the  course,  will  carry  us  much  farther  from  it  than 
a  cart-horse.  Ignorance  is  a  much  more  quiet, 
manageable,  and  contented  thing,  than  half  know- 
ledge.  A  ploughman  was  asked,  on  his  cross- 
examination,  whether  he  could  rcad  Greek  ;  this 
appeared  to  be  a  problcm  ho  had  never  taken  the 
trouble  to  solve  :  therefore,  with  as  much  naivete  as 
truth,  he  replied,  that  he  did  not  know — because 
he  had  never  tried 

He  that  sets  out  on  the  joumey  of  life  with  a 
profound  knowledge  of  books,  but  a  shallow  know- 
ledge  of  men,  with  much  sense  of  others,  but  little 
of  his  own,  will  find  himself  as  completely  at  a  los» 
on  occasions  of  common  and  of  constant  recur- 
rence,  as  a  Dutchman  without  his  pipe,  a  French- 
man  without  his  mistress,  an  Italian  without  hi^ 
fíddle,  or  an  Englishman  without  his  umbrella. 

If  Diogenes  used  a  lantern,  in  broad  day,  solely 
and  simply  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  an  honesl 
man,  this  proceeding  was  not  consistent  with  his 
usual  sagacity.  A  lantern  would  ha  ve  be  en  a 
more  appropriate  appendage,  if  he  had  beon   ík 
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search  of  a  rogue ;  for  such  characters  skidkV 
in  boles  and  corners,  and  bate  tbe  ligbt,  beca^ 
tbeir  deeds  are  evil.  But  I  suspect  tbis  pbiloi 
pber*8  real  motive  for  using  a  lantern  in  mid-day, 
was  te  provoke  inquiry,  tbat  be  migbt  bave  tbo 
cynical  satisfaction  of  telling  all  tbat  asked  bim 
wbat  be  was  searcbing  for,.  tbat  none  of  tbem  at 
least  were  tbe  men  to  bis  mind,  and  tbat  bis  searcb 
bad  bitherto  been  fruitless.  It  is  witb  bonesty  in 
ene  particular,  as  witb  wealtb,  tbose  tbat  bave  tbe 
tbing,  care  less  about  tbe  credit  of  it  tban  tbose 
wbo  bare  it  not.  No  poor  man  can  well  aíTord  to 
be  tbougbt  so,  and  tbo  less  of  bonesty  a  fínisbed 
rogue  possesses,  tbe  less  be  can  afford  to  be  sup- 
posed  to  want  it.  Duke  Cbartres  used  to  boast 
tbat  no  man  could  bave  less  real  valué  fór  cbaracter 
tban  bimself,  yet  be  would  gladly  give  twenty 
tbousand  pounds  for  a  good  one,  because  be  could 
immediately  make  double  tbat  sum,  by  means  of 
it.  I  once  beard  a  gentleman  make  a  very  witty 
reply  to  one  wbo  asserted  tbat  be  did  not  believe 
tbere  was  a  truly  bonest  man  in  tbe  wbole  world : 
<  Sir,'  said  be,  '  it  is  quite  impossible  tbat  any  one 
man  sbould  know  all  tbe  world ;  but  it  is  Yery  pos- 
sible  tbat  s(Hne  one  man — may  know  himself. 

No  disorders  bave  employed  so  many  quacks 
as  tbose  tbat  bave  no  cure ;  and  no  sciences  bave 
exercised  so  many  quills,  as  tbose  tbat  bave  no 
certainty.  Trutb  lies  in  a  small  compass  ;  and  íf 
a  well  bas  been  assigned  ber  for  a  babitation,  it  is 
as  appropriate  from  its  narrowness,  as  its  deptb. 
Henee  it  bappens  tbat  tbose  sciences  tbat  are 
capable  of  being  demonstrated,  or  tbat  are  redu- 
cible  to   tbe   severity  of  calcolatión,  are  never 
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▼olmninous ;  for  clearness  Í8  intimateljr  coimécted 
with  conciseness,  as  the  bg^tning  whích  Í8  the 
biightest  thing,  i&  alniost  tbe  most  brief ;  but  pre- 
cisely  in  propoition  as  certainty  Tanishes,  Terbosity 
abouods.  To  foreteU  an  eclipse,  a  man  must 
understand  astronomy ;  or  to  find  out  an  anknown 
quantity,  by  a  known  one,  he  must  have  a  know- 
ledge  of  calcnlation ;  and  yet  the  nidiments  thas 
enable  us  to  eífect  these  important  things,  are  to 
be  found  in  a  veiy  narrow  compass.  When  I  sur- 
vey  the  ponderous  and  Toluminoiis  folios  of  the 
schoolmcn  and  the  mataphysicians,  I  am  inclined 
to  ask  a  vcrj-  simple  question :  What  kave  eitkerof 
these  plodders  done,  that  has  not  been  better  done  by 
those  that  were  neithrr  ? 

Were  a  man  to  deny  himself  the  pleasure  of 
walking,  because  he  is  restricted  from  the  privi 
lege  of  íiying,  and  refuse  his  dinner,  because  it  was 
not  ushered  in  on  a  service  of  píate,  should  we  not 
be  more  inclined  to  ridicule,  than  to  pity  him  ?  and 
yet  we  are  all  of  us  more  or  less  guilty  of  similar 
absurdities,  tlie  moment  we  deny  ourselves  plea- 
Bures  that  are  present,  and  within  our  reach,  either 
from  a  vain  repining  after  those  that  must  never 
return,  or  from  as  vain  an  aspiring  after  those  that 
may  never  arrive. 


Nobility  of  birth  does  not  always  ensure  a  cor- 
rcspondiiig  nobility  of  mincl ;  if  it  did,  it  would 
always  act  as  a  stiinulus  to  noble  actions ;  but  it 
sometimes  acts  as  a  clog,  ratlier  than  a  spur.  For 
the  favour  and  consideration  of  our  fellow-men  are 
perhaps  the  strongest  incentive  to  intellectual  exer- 
iion ;   but   rank   and  title,  unfortunately  for   the 
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po^sessors  of  them,  ensure  that  favour  and  conside* 
ration,  eveii  without  exertion,  that  others  hardly 
can  obtain  by  means  of  it.  Therefore,  men  high 
in  rank  are  sometimes  low  in  acquiremcnt,  not  so 
much  from  want  of  ability,  as  from  want  of  appli- 
cation ;  for  it  is  the  nature  of  man,  not  to  ejcpend 
labour  on  those  things  that  he  can  haye  without  it, 
ñor  to  sink  a  well,  if  he  happen  to  be  bom  upon 
th3  banks  of  a  river.  But  we  might  as  well  expect 
the  elastic  muscularity  of  a  gladiator,  without 
training,  as  the  vigorous  intellect  of  a  Newton» 
without  toil. 

Unity  of  opinión,  abstractediy  considered,  is 
neither  desirable  ñor  a  good  ;  aithough  considered 
not  in  itself,  but  with  reference  to  something  else, 
it  may  be  both.  For  men  may  be  all  agreed  in 
error,  and  in  that  case  unanimity  is  an  evil.  Tnith 
íies  within  the  holy  of  holies,  in  the  temple  of 
knowledge,  but  doubt  is  the  vestíbulo  that  leads 
unto  it.  Luther  began  by  having  his  doubts,  as  to  the 
ttssumed  hifallibility  of  the  Pope,  and  he  fínished  by 
making  himself  the  comer  stone  of  the  reformation. 
Copernicus,  and  Newton  doubted  the  truth  of  tlie 
false  Systems  of  others,  before  they  established  a 
true  one  of  their  own  ;  Columbus  differed  in  opin- 
ión with  all  the  oíd  world,  before  he  discovered  a 
iiew  one ;  and  Galileo's  terrestrial  body  was  cun- 
íined  in  a  dungeon,  for  having  asserted  the  motion  oí 
those  bodies  that  were  celestial.  In  fact,  we  owe 
almost  all  our  knowledge,  not  to  those  who  nave 
agreed,  but  to  those  who  have  difíered ;  and  those 
who  have  fínished  by  making  all  others  think  with 
them,  have  usually  been  those  who  began  by  daríng 
to  thinlr  with  themselves ;  as  he  that  leads  a  crowd 
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miist  begin  by  Bcparating  himself  soma  little  dÍ8« 
tance  from  it.  If  the  great  Hanrey,  who  discovered 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  had  not  differed  from 
all  the  physicians  of  his  own  day,all  the  pbysicians 
of  the  present  day  would  not  bave  agreed  with 
bim  These  reflectionsougbt  to  teach  us  that  every 
kind  of  persecution  for  opinions  is  incompatible 
with  sound  philosophy.  It  is  lamentable,  indeed, 
to  think  how  much  misery  has  been  incurred  from 
the  intemperate  zeal  and  bigoted  officiousness  of 
those  who  would  rather  that  mankind  should  not 
think  at  all,  than  not  to  think  as  thcy  do.  Charles  the 
ñfth,  when  he  abdicated  a  throne,  and  retired  to  the 
monastery  of  St.  Juste,  amused  himself  with  the 
mechanical  arts,  and  particularly  with  that  of  a 
watchmaker ;  he  one  day  exclaimed  :  *  What  an 
egregious  fool  must  I  have  been  to  have  squan- 
dered  so  much  blood  and  treasure  in  an  absurd 
attempt  to  make  all  men  think  alike,  when  I  cannor 
even  make  a  few  watches  keep  time  together 
We  should  remember  also,  that  assent,  or  dissent, 
is  not  an  act  of  the  will,  but  of  the  understanding ; 
no  man  can  will  to  believe  that  two  and  two  make 
five,  ñor  can  I  forcé  upon  myself  the  conviction, 
that  this  ink  is  white,  or  this  papar  black.  If  we 
arrive  atcertainconclusions,and  act  conscientiously 
upon  thern,  a  judge  that  is  both  just  and  merciful, 
will  reqnire  no  more,  provided  we  can  answer  satis- 
factorily  to  the  following  interrogations  :  Have  we 
made  use  of  all  the  means  in  our  power  to  arrive 
at  true  conclusions  ?  Did  no  interest  warp  us  ? 
lío  prejudice  blind  us  ?  no  parly  mislead  us  ?  no 
sloth  retard  us  ?  and  no  fear  iniimidate  us  ?  No 
hierarchy,  constituted  authority,  ñor  political  estab 
lishment,  either  of  ancient,  or  modem  times,  has 
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madft  80  hcNrríble  a  use  of  the  inistaken  notion  that 
unanimity  is  a  good  m  itself,  as  the  church  of 
Rome.  Theyhave  appropríated  the  térai  Catholic 
to  their  own  palé,  and  branded  with  the  ñame  of 
heretic,  ail  that  are  without  it ;  and  the  latter  title 
has  made  even  the  merciful  deem  it  a  crime  to 
pity  them,  and  the  just,  injustice  to  do  them 
ríght;  so  closely  allied  in  common  minds  are 
ñames  to  things.     Unity*  of  opinión  is  indced  a 

•  Their  pretence  of  nnity  captivates  multitudes.  They 
npbraid  the  protestanc  with  divisions,  faction  and  schism ; 
/which  they  wholly  impute  to  their  departure  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  the  piUar  and  ground  of  truth,  and  from 
their  pope,  the  head  and  centre  of  unity.  Bat  suppose  their 
unión  was  greater  than  it  is,  it  can  be  no  certain  argument 
of  the  truth  of  the  church,  and  excellency  of  their  profession. 
*  If  all  men,*  sayis  Mr.  Chillingworth,  *  would  suomit  th^oi- 
selves  to  the  chief  muñi  of  the  Tarks,  there  woald  be  no 
división ;  yet  unity  is  not  to  be  pnrchased  at  so  dear  a  rate.' 
He  adds :  *  It  is  better  to  go  to  heaven  by  diverse  wajrs,  or 
rather  by  diverse  paths  ckf  the  same  way,  than  in  one  and 
the  same  path  to  go  pMeaceably  to  hell.  Should  all  thé*re$t 
of  the  angels  have  joined  with  the  arch-rebel  in  the  ^rand 
apostacy,  their  unity  would  have  been  no  commendation  of 
their  cause.* 

But  aíter  all,  this  is  but  a  pretence.  Their  divisionshaye 
been  as  great  and  as  scandalous,  as  of  any  other  body  of 
Christians  in  the  world.  Bellarmine  confesses  twenty-six 
several  schisms  m  their  church ;  Onnphrions  reckons  up 
thirty,  one  of  which  lasted,  with  great  animosities,  for 
fiíly  years.  It  was  begnn  apon  the  election  of  tfrban 
VI. ;  at  which  the  cardinals  being  ofiended,  withdrew, 
and  chose  another  pope^  viz.  Clement  VIL,  who  sai  in 
France,  as  ürban  and  his  successors  did  at  Rome.  We 
have  a  full  account  of  these  matters  in  Dr.  Stillingfleet  and 
Dr.  Geddes.  *  The  historians  of  this  time,'  says  Dr.  Still- 
ingfleet, '  tell  US  there  was  never  known  so  dismal  an  age 
for  wars  and  bloodshed,  formurders  and  parricides.  ra* 
pinos  and  sacrilege,  forseditions  and  conspiracies,  for  hor- 
rible schisms  and  scandajs  to  religión.  The  priest  op- 
ponug  the  bishops,  the  paqple  the  priests;  and  in  irme 
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doriovft  toa  »  AB9Ízd>lé  A&i||,|uiid1teefaKdfte«nM 
be  too  itieoúg  aad  entendrfi  if  tho  caati»be  fni|h; 
bot  if  the  cenln  be  wtoif^Ú»  greeter  the  ciiemí* 

places  nok  oolf  robbing  tbedniíche^baniiú  the  tídiei^ 
'  DoitriiiD^üigimdflríbottíie  l^vudoxisLtbt^tseGtt* 
ieerated  V  snclL  wbcniPope  BuAAri^ 
BkatecL'  Thebishcq^addsr'Aisl  mii«we,iilU£iU.tlin^ 
belicTe  that  th«  Bomiin  8ee  is  Üie.foQntam  pf  nnitr  in  the 
Cathc^cehiueh!  that  all  wan^iid  rd)elliaii8  arise  oj  cas^ 
ing  dT  subjecdon  tó  the  ÍK^es.  whean  ther  thémÍMlTes  hiive 
be«D  the  gpreat  íbinenters  01  mélliot^  aiid 

thepeacftiof  ChiiBtBndom.'  

It  is  an  aiimiiable  fetch  at  their  poliey.  and  whidí  very 
inneh  oontrOnites  to  seenre  and  enurgetbiir  interest,  the 
•QÜiiig  religiaá  to  llbeirarkiia  hnmoqn  a^ 
aen.  *Tl¿^gfeat  wiidonioftheeoiurtof  Rome/aajsDr. 
Stülingfleet,  *  aspean  iQLth^^  that  as  ioog  as  peima  are 
tpie  tothem  ÚLU»  main  pán%  thejrcan  let  them  alome  In 
-aBUlter  dlfoeocies  anoAg^xlbOttadm}'  and  l^  prdTÓ&e 


ehher  of  the  disBBntinffpartieriflit  tbqrnre  them  octts^ 
lewithdlraw flrom thcliréomandMéii.  -They eu^aUów dtf> 
foent  ríteaend  eehpmonieiia  theseveral  orden  of-nligicA 

lieiilar  «ases;  if  ¿bey  can  bnt  hold  them fhst,  and  render 
tfaem^aerTictbáble  40  Ifacsr  oommaB  inteces^  It  is  enongh.' 
Thej  make  resj  dífltont  repreaetttatkna^jndigioiLas 
the  case  mayreqmre;  and.  indeed,  haré  prorided-arondEsr-' 
Ail!rfi»r  the  entdrtainiuiiteratt  aorta  orjienooa.  ^hat 


the.  Jewish  rabbiHs  sar  oC  their  masía;  that  tt  had  ereij 
Idnd  of  taste.  either  oc  oil,  or  lione^i  or  lireid,  as  wo^ 
mosti^ratemito'seTeral  palates;  aiKh  a  inaÉna la popeiy. 


'eÚTUdoe8notcoinef)ramn(n.ten.'  If  yoa  be  m  iipBi^ 
and gloryjúieir worsh^  eannot miss of  giTing^^flül  aatl»- 

•tetioQ.  J%eir/altan an  4doiñed  with ooal!y  paintbgs ; 
hnng  inth  images  of  eztraordinaiy  sainta;  annehed  witH 
goUraad  pearl,  and  whalefer  ean  áapm  the  spetíttíof^ 
fljjfe: -their  prieatsc^ficaate  iñ  oostljrhahota^  thiBír  dtoFdwv 

.leaovnd  wvh^tfaé  giwif»?é^  mrojé,  Tiseal'and  mélnHmiéntalí 
and  their  pnbiJgpfoceattoiMicaiiy  an  air  eftfcagiiiiciBiieet , 
ereiy  vaj  proper  to  amme  the  mindaef  eoperratlovapeflK  *'  ^\  > 
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ference,  the  greater  the  evü,  and  the  strength  of 
the  parts  serves  only  to  give  it  an  energy  to  be 
execrated,  and  a  durabüity  to  be  deplored. 

harangues  in  commendation  of  voluntary  poverty,  vows  of 
abstinence,  penance,  and  mortification,  bjr  going  barefoot, 
fasting,  wearing  sackcloth,  and  exercismg  the  sharpest 
discipline  towards  the  body.  Glorious  is  the  character  of 
their  St  Francis,  whom  they  make  the  highest  saint  in 
heaven,  because  he  made  hunself  the  poorest  and  vilest 
wretch  on  earth.  If  you  are  for  strict  monds,  they  have 
casuists  for  your  purpose,  that  will  talk  seraphically,  and 
carry  things  to  an  excessive  height.  If  you.are  for  greater 
Uberties  in  praclice,  they  can  tum  you  to  snch  as  will  con- 
descend  as  mnch  as  you  can  desire,  that  will  promise  you 
salvation,  though  you  have  no  other  grace  or  qualifícation 
but  that  of  subjection  and  obedience  to  the  church.  And  it 
is  by  this  and  the  like  stratagems,  that  snch  multitudes  are 
drawn  into  their  net.  This  is  one  of  the  sorceriés  of  tha 
whore,  by  which  so  many  nations  are  deceived. 

It  is «  very  great  inducement  to  popery,  and  a  q>ecial 
means  of  propagating  it  in  the  world,  that  they  have  ccm- 
trived  so  easy  a  way  of  salvation.  You  may  ^o  to  heavcn 
if  you  Uve  and  die  in  the  cburch  of  Rome,  without  either 
rq>entance  towards  God,  or  faith  towards  our  Lord  Jesús 
Christ;  you  need  be  at  no  pains  to  mortiíy  your  lusts  and 
corraptions,  to  purify  your  heart^  and  govem  your  Uves 
accordinff  to  (he  laws  of  the  gospel ;  what  they  cali  attri- 
tion,  (and  what  that  is  you  have  been  told,)  with  the  sacra- 
ment  of  penance,  and  the  absolution  of  a  priest  is  sufficient. 
And  you  know  how  weUthey  provide  for  the  safety  of  any 
sort  of  cattle  by  holy  fratemities.  No  less  á  man  than  their 
Gregory  IX.  says,  that  St.  Francis  obtained  this  privilege 
of  God,  that  whoever  had  his  habit  on,  could  not  die  ill. — 
And  St.  Francis  says  himself,  that  whoever  loved  his  order 
in  his  heart,  how  great  a  sinner  soever  he  was,  he  should 
obtain  merc^  of  God.  And  in  the  Uke  strain  they  talk  (as 
you  have  heard)  of  ocner  of  their  saints,  and  the  societies 
called  aiter  their  ñame.  To  enter  among  them,  and  wear 
their  badge  is  a  sufficient  warrant  for  heaven,  whether  he 
be  a  saint,  or  the  worst  of  sinners  that  has  it. 

I  must  not  omit  the  ^eat  delusion  of  all,  and  that  is,  tbetr 
tales  of  visions,  apparitioiis,  and  miracljcs.  If  they  fiad  the 
people  bo^le  a  uttle  at  any  of  their  opiajons,  and-  aot  m 
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Crídcism  18  like  diampúgn,  notfaing  more  «zn- 
crable  if  bad,  nothing  more  ezcellent  if  good ;  if 
meager,  muddy,  vapid,  and  aour,  both  are  fit  only 
to  engender  colic  and  wind ;  but  if  rich,  generóos, 
and  sparkling,  they  communicate  a  genial  glow  to 
the  spirits,  improve  the  taste,  ezpand  the  heart,  and 
are  worthy  oí  being  introduced  at  the  83rmposium 
of  the  gods.  In  the  whole  range  of  literature, 
notliing  is  more  entertaining,  and  I  might  add, 
more  instructive,  than  sound  and  legitímate  criti- 
cism,  the  disinterested  convictions  of  a  man  of 
sensibility,  who  enters  rather  into  the  spirít,  than 

readily  swallow  them  down  as  they  could  wish,  presently 
heaven  engages  in  the  cause  1  Thus  the  immaculate  con- 
ception  was  established  by  a  revelation ;  as  was  pumtor]^, 
transubstantiatioD,  auricular  confession,  &c.  And  by  tlus 
means  also,  the  reputation  of  their  several  orders  has  been 
raised ;  the  credit  of  their  imi^s  kept  up ;  and  image-wor- 
ship  introduced  and  supported. 

For  the  same  purpose,  they  have  recourse  to  miracles.^ 
The  legends  of  their  saints  abound  wiih  stories  of  predi- 
gious  things :  some  of  which  are  ludicrous ;  as  their  St 
Swithin's  making  whole  a  basket  ful!  of  eggs,  by  the  sign 
of  the  cross ;  Patricius  making  the  stolen  sheep  bleat  in  the 
thief 's  belly  after  he  had  caten  it ;  their  St.  Bridget's  bacon, 
which  in  preat  charity  she  gave  to  a  hungry  dog,  and  was, 
after  the  dog  had  caten  it,  restored  again  in  her  kettle.  Oí 
the  like  nature  is  their  story  of  St.  Dunstan,  who  took  the 
devil  by  the  nose  with  his  tongs,  till  he  made  him  roar' 
Dominicus  made  him  hold  the  candle  till  he  burnt  his  fin- 
gers ;  Lapus  imprisoned  the  devil  in  a  pot  all  night ;  a  con- 
secrated  nost  bemg  put  into  a  hive  of  bees,  to  cure  them  of 
the  murrain,  was  so  devoutly  cniertained,  that  the  bees 
built  a  chapel  in  the  hive,  with  steeple  and  bells ;  erected 
an  altar,  and  laid  the  host  upon  it,  and  sung  their  canoni- 
cal hours  like  monks  in  a  cloister.* — Vid.  Betmet  againü 
Popery, 

*  I  luspect  an  error  hero^the  beei  built  the  cbapeVbntths 
perfonnéd  ouM. 
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the  lettor  of  hia  author,  who  can  folio w  him  to  the 
height  of  bis  compass,  and  while  he  sympathizes 
with  every  brilliant  power,  and  genuine  passion  of 
the  poet,  is  not  so  far  carried  out  of  himself  as  to 
indulge  bis  admiration  at  the  expense  of  bis  judg- 
ment,  but  wbo  can  aífoxtl  us  tbe  double  pleasare 
of  being  fírst  pleased  with  bis  author,  and  secondly 
witb  himself,  for  having  given  us  such  just  and 
incontrovertible  reasons  for  our  approbation.  When 
death  deprived  the  houseof  commons  of  the  talents 
of  Charles  Fox,  I  conceive  he  did  not  leave  behind 
bini  a  more  elegant  classic  in  all  that  enlightened 
body.  I  once  heard  him  say,  that  he  was  so  idle 
at  Eton,  that  he  veríly  believed  he  should  have 
raade  but  little  comparative  progress  in  the  Greek 
ianguage,  had  it  not  been  for  the  intense  pleasure 
he  received  on  bis  fírst  taking  up  Longinus.  '  It 
was  lucky  for  me,'  he  would  say, '  that  I  did  not  then 
know  where  to  procuré  an  English  translation,  and 
I  neVer  quitted  him  until  I  could  read  him  with 
such  facility  as  to  derive  more  pleasure  from  bis 
emarks  upon  Homer,  than  from  tbe  poet  himself.' 
Dn  mentioningtbis  circumstance  to  an  óld  Etonian, 
le  confírmed  it  by  tbe  foUowing  anecdote  :  he  said 
.bat  on  one  occasion,  by  a  wilful  kind  of  mistake, 
Fox  took  bis  favourite  Longinus,  a  book  abave  bis 
3las8,  into  the  school-room,  and  it  happened  rather 
anluckily,  that  he  was  called  upon  to  go  through  a 
portion  of  some  other  author  appropriated  to  that 
day ;  he  was  not  a  little  puzzled,  and  the  master 
perceived  bis  embarrassment — *■  What  book  have 
you  got  there,  sir  V  said  he  ;  '  hand  it  to  me.'  On 
perceiving  that  it  was  a  Greek  copy  of  Longinus, 
'  Sir,'  said  the  master,  <  I  shall  punish  you  severely 
for  having  neglected  to  brin^  thorigbt  bode,  unless 
33 
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3rou  can  immediately  constrne  and  pane  this  page 
in  the  author  you  have  thouglit  proper  to  chooae 
for  yourself,'  picking  out  at  the  same  tioie  one  oí 
the  most  diíficiilt  passages  in  the  volume.  The 
man  was  never  less  at  loss  in  answering  Pitt, 
than  was  the  boy  on  this  occasion,  in  accepting  the 
challenge  oí  the  master,  to  the  astonishment  of 
whom,  no  less  than  of  his  school-fellows,  he  accom- 
plished  oíT-hand  the  task  imposed  npon  him,  ren- 
dering  the  passage  into  English,  not  at  all  unworthy 
of  the  eloquence  of  the  original,  '  Who  was  hiinself 
the  great  sublime  he  drew.'  But,  to  revert  to  the 
subject,  criticism  written  in  the  style  of  Longinus, 
must  ever  be  oxtremely  rare,  until  great  genins  be 
extremely  common.  There  is  indeed  another  kind 
of  criticism,  which  will  never  be  rare,  because  it 
requires  only  labour  and  atteiition ;  1  mean  that 
which  is  principally  confíned  to  dates,  facts,  chro- 
nologies,  niceties  of  grammar,  and  quantities  of 
prosody  ;  a  criticism  conversant  with  words,  rather 
than  things,  and  with  the  letter,  rather  than  the 
spirit.  A  style  of  criticism,  like  that  of  him  who, 
when  all  the  world  were  enraptured  by  a  Ceres  of 
Raphael,  discovered  that  the  knot  in  the  wheat- 
sheaf  was  not  tied  as  a  reaper  would  have  tied  it. 
To  be  a  mere  verbal  critic,  is  what  no  man  of 
genius  would  be,  if  he  could  ;  but  lo  be  a  critic  of 
true  taste  and  feeling,  is  what  no  man  without 
genius  could  be,  if  he  would.  Could  Johnson  have 
had  less  prejudice,  Addison  more  profundity,  or 
Dryden  more  time,  they  would  have  been  well 
qualified  for  the  arduous  office  of  a  critic.  Mate- 
rials for  a  good  critic,  might  be  found  in  the  three 
since  each  had  many  of  the  requisitos,  but  neithei 
of  them  all.      As  to  the  three   great  ñames   of 
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Bendey,  PorsoD,  and  Parr,  tbey  carne  nearer  to 
our  purpose,  biit  have  not  fuUy  accomplished  all 
that  we  want  Bentley  unit^d  two  things  that 
were  very  incompatible,  dogmatism  and  whim,  and 
was  at  the  samo  time  both  conjectural  and  dicta* 
turiai ;  he  often  substituted  creation  for  correction, 
invented  where  he  ought  rather  to  have  investí- 
gated,  and  gave  us  what  ñe  conceived  his  author 
should  have  said,  rather  than  what  he  did  say, 
Porson  was  too  cold  and  costive  in  his  approbation. 
and  too  microscopical  in  his  views,  for  the  perfect 
critic,  being  more  occupied  about  the  sy fiables, 
than  the  sense,  with  the  counters  of  knowledge, 
rather  than  knowledge  itffelf.  His  temper,  too, 
was  not  sufficiently  placid  for  his  mission,  whicli 
required  more  patience  than  that  of  Job,  and 
more  meekness  than  that  of  Moses.  He  was  too 
apt  not  only  to  quit  the  game,  but  to  do  so  in  order 
to  worry  some  mongrels  of  his  own  pack,  who 
were  at  fault  from  havjng  overrun  the  scent.  He 
took  his  Greek,  as  some  persons  take  their  snuff, 
that  is,  he  not  only  stufíed  his  head  with  it  almost 
to  suffocation,  but  his  pockets  as  well,*  and  not 

*  Porson  was  once  travelling  in  a  stage-cóach,  when  a 
young  Oxonian,  fresh  from  college,  was  amusing  the  ladies 
with  a  variety  of  talk,  and,  amMigst  Qther  things,  with  a 
quotation,  as  he  said,  from  Sophocles.  A  Greek  quota- 
tion,  and  in  acoach  too !  roused  our  slumbering  professor 
from  a  kind  of  dog-sleep,  in  a  snug  córner  of  the  vehicle ; 
—shaking  his  ears  and  rubbing  his  eyés,  *  I  thmk,  young 
gentleman,*  said  he,  *yon  favoured  us  just  now  with  a 
qaotation  from  Sophocles ;  I  do  not  happen  to  recoUect  it 
there.*  *  Oh,  sir,*  replied  our  tyro,  *  the  quotation  is  word 
for  word  as  I  have  repeated  it,  and  in  Sophocles,  too ;  but 
I  suspect,  sir,  it  is  some  trn^e  since  you  were  at  college,' 
The  professor,  applying  his  hand  to  his  greatcoat,  and 
taking  out  a  smallpocket  edition  of  Sophocles,  quietly  asked 
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withont  occasionally  bespattering  bis  neighbour» 
with  thc  superfluity.     As  to  Doctor  Parr,  fortu- 

him  if  he  «ronld  be  kind  enongh  to  show  him  the  passagv 
in  question,  in  that  little  book.  Añer  rummaging  the  pages 
for  some  time,  he  replied :  *  Upon  seoond  thoughts,  I  now 
recóllect  that  the  passage  is  in  Eurípides.'  *  Then  perhaps, 
sir/  said  the  professor,  putting  his  hand  into  hispocket,  and 
honding  hún  a  similar  edition  of  Eurípides,  '  you  wip  be 
so  good  as  to  find  it  for  me,  in  that  little  book/  The  young 
Oxonian  retumed  again  to  his  task,  bntiríth  no  bettersuc- 
cess,  muttering,  however,  to  himself,  *  CWse  me  ifever  1 
^tt  Greek  again  in  a  coaek,^  The  tütering  of  the  ladies 
mformed  him  that  he  was  got  into  a  hobble.  At  last, '  Bless 
me,  sir,*  said  he,  *  how  dull  I  am ;  I  recoUect  now,  yes, 
yes,  I  perfectly  remember  that  the  passage  is  in  iEschylos.* 
The  inexorable  professor  retamed  agam  to  his  inexhaust- 
ible  pocket,  and  was  in  the  act  of  handine  him  an  iBschy- 
lus,  when  our  astonished  freshman  vociíerated:  '  Stop  the 
coach — halloa,  coachman,  let  me  oat,  I  say,  instantly — let 
me  out !  there's  a  fellow  here  has  got  the  whole  Bodleian 
library  in  his  pocket ;  let  me  out,  I  say — ^let  me  out ;  he 
must  be  Porson  or  the  devil !' 

I  wish  to  make  some  oteervations  on  anecdotes,  and  I 
thínk  I  may  as  well  take  this  opportunity  as  another.  Im- 
primis,  I  am  not  so  particular  about  tneir  oríginality,  as 
their  application.  If  an  anecdote  comes  across  my  mind, 
which  tends  to  the  sup{)ort  of  any  argument  oi*  proppsition 
I  am  advancing,  I  hesitate  not  to  ¿aduce  it.  There  are 
no  anecdotes  in  these  pages  that  will  be  new  to  all  my  read- 
ers,  and  perhaps  there  are  none  but  may  be  new  to  some 
of  them. — Those  to  whom  any  anecdote  is  oíd,  will  not  be 
offended,  if  it  be  well  appliea ;  and  those  to  whom  it  may 
be  new,  will  receive  the  double  pleasure  of  novelty  and  oí 
illustration. — In  fact,there  are  only  two  modes  by  which  an 
anecdote  can  be  perfectly  original;  the  parties  who  relatf 
it,  must  eitherhave  heard  it^íw»,  or  made  it/i>r  the  prín 
tipals.  Anecdotes,  like  the  air,  are  prívate  property  onlj 
so  long  as  they  are  kept  in ;  the  instant  the  one  is  told,  oi 
the  other  liberated,  they  are  common  stock.  But  the  prm« 
cipal  reason  that  has  induced  me  to  intersperse  these  page: 
with  anecdotes,  is  to  tempt  young  minds  to  a  highcr  an^ 
more  intellectual  kind  of  reading.  If  they  zead  a  book  ob 
aach  subjects  as  mine,  they  must  think,  at  least,  before  thef 
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nately  for  the  interests  of  litcrature,  he  is  stillaliye, 
and  may,  if  he  please,  remove  the  principal  objec- 

djfier  with  the  author,  and  this  is  one  of  the  most  exalted, 
noble,  yet  rare  emplo^ments  of  man.  But  a  volume  that 
compels  a  reader  lo  think,  will  not  be  his  favourite  atfir^ 
although  it  is  sure  to  become  so  in  the  end.  It  is  on  this 
account  I  have  occasionally  attempted  to  lead  on  young 
minds  by  anecdotes;  they  will,  in  all  probability,  iJe  new 
to  them,  and  I  have  endeavoured  so  to  write  them,  that  he 
that  runs  may  read,  and  he  that  reads  may  understand. 
There  are  two  classes  of  people  that  profít  little  by  read- 
ing,  those  that  are  very  wise,  and  those  that  are  very  fool- 
ish :  I  cannot  presume  to  informthe  one,  and  I  cannothope 
to  improye  the  other.  I  have,  therefore.  attempted  to  mafce 
Lacón  an  intelligible  book,  capable  of  doing  some  good  to 
that  valuable  class  of  the  community  who  have  otker  things 
to  do,  as  well  as  to  read,  and  who,  when  they  snatch  a  few 
hours  from  theiroccupations,to  devote  to  literary  pursuits, 
must  necessarily  prefer  that  author  who  gives  them  the 
most  knowledge,  and  takes  from  them  the  least  time.  An 
era  is  fast  aj^roaching,  when  no  wnter  will  be  readby  the 
great  majority,  save  smd  except  those  who  cah  efiect  that 
for  bales  of  manuscript,  that  the  hydrostatic  screw  per- 
forms  for  bales  of  cotton,  by  condensing  that  matter  into  a 
period  that  before  occapied  a  page;  celebrity  will  be 
awarded  tono  pen  that  cannot  imítate  the  pugilist,  in  three 
essentials—that  of  hitting  hard,  and  sharp,  and  at  shorí 
distances. 

Let  a  manof  common  sense,  having  read  an  anthorwith 
some  attention,  lay  down  the  book,  and  then  ask  himself 
this  question :  What  has  this  writer'told  me  that  is  really 
new — tnie,  clear,  and  convincing,  and  which  I  did  not 
know  before  1  He  will  generaily  nnd  that  he  may  put  all 
this  down  in  a  very  small  compass,  and  that  the  taslc  may 
be  performed,  even  by  the  most  busy,  without  the  help  of 
an  amanuensis.  Literary  characters,  indeed,  who  are  con- 
stantly  on  the  hunt  for  interesting  anecdotes,  will  no  doubt 
recognise  many  of  mine  as  oíd  acquaintances ;  but  such 
characters  are  not  numerous ;  and  í  ^e  no  reason  why 
that  which  amuses,  and  also  instructs,  should  be  monopo* 
lized  by  any  class,  and  particularly  by  a  small  one ;  as 
Whiteneld^  when  he  set  divine  psalms  to  airs  that  were 
profiíne,  did  so,  becaase  he  could  not  sée  why  the  de^U 
33* 
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tion  that  can  jostly  be  brought  againsl.  bis  pen,  oy 
using  it  more  often;  the  quality  is  so  good,  we 
more  deeply  regret  the  smaliaess  of  the  quaatity, 
'  verbum  sapienti  satJ 

should  have  all  the  best  tunes,  so  neither  can  I  oonoeiye 
wby  all  the  best  stories  should  be  confíned  to  the  lüereUi^ 
"who,  by  the  by,  are  not  a  whit  better  able  to  enjoy  them  than 
the  unleamed,  since  their  common  sense  is  ofléii  defícient, 
l^recisel]^  in  proportion  to  tUeir  possession  of  that  which  is 
not  so ;  in  which  case  we  might  apply  the  repartee  of  Des 
Cartes,  to  a  certain  marquis  who  haa  animadverted  rather 
liberally  on  the  philosopher's  indulging  himself  in  the  lux 
uñes  of  the  table :— '  tVhat.  ñr,  do  you  think  Providence 
made  good  tkings  onlyforfools?^ 

To  fínish  this  gossiping  and  ramblin^  note,  tedious  to  my 
readers,  and  particularly  tiresome  to  him  that  writes  it,  be- 
cause  it  is  on  himself,  I  shall  merely  add  one  more  ohser- 
vation.  '  In  such  a  variety  of  remarks,  and  multiplicity  of 
propositions,  which  a  work  of  the  nature  of  Lacón  must 
líecessarihr  involve,  repetition  will  be  a  rock  which  it  wiU 
be  somewhat  difficult  wholly  to  avoid.  On  a  comparísoU} 
however,  of  passages  apparenü/y  similar,  the  candia  read^r 
will,  I  think,  perceive  a  diference, 

^facies  non  ommbus  tma, 
Nec  diversa  tamen^  qualem  decetes$e  serorwiL'* 

If,  like  modem  physicians,  I  sometimes  vary  my  pre- 
scríptions,  it  is  for  tne  same  reason  that  they  do : — *  to  give 
the  di  5^  der  an  opporinmiiy  of  ehoosingfor  itseW 

But  to  retum  to  Porson.  In  the  notes  of  Hypocrisy,  I 
have  mentioned  a  curious  fact,  with  respect  to  this  leamed 
professor.  Afler  death,  his  head  was  cussected,  and  to  the 
confusión  of  all  craniologists,  but  to  the  consolation  of  all 
blockheads^  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  the  thickest  scull 
ofany  professor  inEurope.  Professor  Gall,oabeingcalled 
apon  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  and  to  reconcileso  tena- 
eious  a  memory  with  so  thick  a  receptacle  foi  it,  is  said 
to  have  replied :  '  How  the  ideas  got  mto  sndi  a  scull,  ia 
their  business,  not  mine ;  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that  : 
but  let  them  once  get  in— that  is  all  I  want ;  once  in,  \  dñQ 
them  ever  to  get  out  again.' 

• ^Not  the  same  lace  they  wear, 

Mor  tnits  anlike,  but  raeh  assiaters  ihare.— Füb 
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GibbtM),  sitting  in  an  elegant  apartment,  qüaffing 
Doyeau,  and  talking  infídelity,  was  cautioned  as  io 
the  danger  which  such  doctrines  might  bñng  upon 
society.  *  Sir,^  said  the  historian,  *  the  doctrines 
we  are  now  discussing,  are  not  nnlike  the  liquor 
we  are  drinking; — safe,  pleasant,  and  exhilarating 
to  you  and  me,  that  know  how  to  use,  without 
abusing  them  ;  but  dangerons,  deleterious,  and 
intoxicating,  if  either  were  broached  in  the  open 
streets,  and  exposed  to  the  discretion  oí  the  mob  V 
With  two  such  strong  reasons  against  their  con- 
tinuing  upright  members  of  society,  I  think  we 
might  agree  with  Gibbon,  that.  it  would  be  hazard-* 
ous  to  answer  either  for  their  heads  or  their  hearts. 
But  our  philosophical  historian  was  no  philosopher 
here ;  the  bars  and  the  bohs  that  were  efficient  in 
confíning  his  drams,  were  perfectly  nugatory  in 
restricting  his  doctrines ;  they  were  too  Tolatile  for 
such  an  imprisonment.  In  fact,  it  will  be  possible 
to  have  one  set  of  opinions  for  the  high,  and 
another  for  the  low,  only  when  ihey  cease  to  see 
by  the  same  sun,  to  respire  by  the  samé  air,  and 
to  feel  by  the  same  sensorium.  '  For  opinions,  like 
showers,  are  generated  in  high  places,  but  they 
invariably  descend  into  lower  ones,  and  ultimately 
flow  down  to  the  people,  as  the  rain  unto  the  sea. 

An  author  of  talent  and  genius  must  not  hope 
that  the  ploddi^g  manufacturera  of  dullness  will 
admire  him ;  it  is  expecting  too  much ;  they  cannot 
admire  him,  without  fírst  despising  themselves. 
When  I  look  out  of  my  window,  and  see  what  a 
motley  mob  it  is,  high  and  low,  mounted  and  pedes- 
trian,  that  an  author  is  ambitious  to  please,  I  ain 
ashamed  of  myself,  for  feeling  the  slighlest  ñúáitty 
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M  to  the  verdict  of  such  a  tribunal.  Wh«n  I  leñre 
ÚÁn  class  of  judgea,  for  that  wbicfa  aspires  to  be 
more  intellectual,  I  then  indeed  feel  some  what  more 
ground  for  anxiety,  but  less  for  hope :  for  in  thit 
court  I  find  that  my  judges  bave  their  clairas  and 
pretensioDS  no  less  than  myself ;  pretensions  thal 
are  neither  so  low  as  to  be  despised,  ñor  so  high 
as  to  be  above  all  danger  of  sufiering  by  competí* 
tion.  So  small  indeed  is  the  fountainof  fame,  and 
so  nmnerous  the  applicants,  that  it  is  often  ren« 
dered  turbid  by  the  struggles  of  those  very  claim- 
ants  who  have  the  least  chance  of  partaking  of  the 
stream,  but  whose  thirst  is  not  at  all  4iminished  by 
any  sense  of  their  unworthiness. 

Thepower  of  love  consists  mainly  in  the  prívilege 
that  potentate  possesses  of  coiiiing,  circulating^  and 
making  current  those  falsehoods  between  man  and 
woman,  that  would  not  pass  for  one  moment,  either 
between  woman  and  woman,  or  man  and  man* 

Men,  by  associating  in  large  masses,  as  in  camps 
and  in  cities,  improve  their  talents,  but  impair 
their  virtues,  and  strengthen  their  minds,  but 
weaken  their  moráis ;  thus  a  retrocession  in  the 
one,  is  too  often  the  price  they  pay  íbra  refínement 
in  the  other. 

We  are  more  inclined  to  bate  one  another  for 
points  on  which  we  difier,  than  to  love  one  anothci 
for  points  on  which  we  agree.  The  reason  per* 
haps  is  this:  when  we  find  others  that  agree  with 
US,  we  seldom  trouble  ourselves  to  confírm  thai 
agreement ;  but  when  we  chance  on  those  that 
dBSbr  with  us»  we  are  zealous  both  to  convince,  and 
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to  conven  them.  Our  piíde  is  hurt  by  the  íailure, 
and  disappointed  pride  engenders  hatred.  This 
reñection  is  strengthened  by  two  circui^stances 
observable  in  man;  fírst,  that  the  most  zealous 
converters  are  always  the  most  rancorous,  when 
they  fail  of  producing  conviction ;  but  when  they 
succeed,  they  love  theii  new  disciples  far  better 
than  those  whose  establishment  in  the  fahh  neither 
excited  their  zeal  to  the  combat,  ñor  rewarded  theix 
prowess  with  a  victory.  Príestley  owed  much  of 
the  virulence  with  which  he  was  attacked,  to  the 
circumstaiice  of  his  agreeing  partly  with  every 
body,  but  entirely  with  nobody.  J.n  politics,  as  in 
philosophy ;  in  literature,  as  in  religión ;  below  the 
surface  in  hydrostatics^  or  above  it  in  pneumatics ; 
his  track  might  still  be  traced  by  the  host  of  assail- 
ants  that  pursued  it ;  and,  like  the  flying-físh,  he 
had  no  sooner  escaped  one  enemy  in  the  wtUer^ 
than  he  had  to  encomiter  another  in  the  cdr. 


Who  are  the  Jeast  proper  to  hold  this,  or  to  have 
that ;  to  preside  here,  or  advise  there ;  to  be  absent 
from  this  place,  or  present  at  that  1  Generally 
speaking,  those  are  the  least  proper  to  obtain  these 
ends,  who  most  desire  them.  Who  desires  to  hold 
preferment  more  than  the  professing  pluralist,  or  to 
have  place,  more  than  the  pretended  patriot ;  and 
who  deserves  them  less  ?  Who  wishes  to  preside 
at  the  senate  more  than  the  sycophant,  or  to  advise 
at  the  council  more  than  the  knave  ?  Who  wishes 
to  be  absent  from  the  triid  more  than  the  criminal, 
or  to  be  present  at  the  plhnder  more  than  the  thief  ? 
For  that  wealth,  power,  or  influence,  which  are 
desired  only  that  tiiey  may  hepr&perly  applied  and 
exerted^-are  not  usually  those  which  are  most  vehé 
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mently  desired ;  since  such  an  application  of  them 
cannot  be  a  profítable  task,  but  must  be  a  trouble- 
■ome,  and  may  be  a  thankless  one.  Therefoie, 
when  we  see  a  man  denying  bimself  the  common 
€omfortM>f  liíe,  passing  resüess  days  and  aleep- 
less  nigbts,  in  order  to  compasa  sometbing  wbere 
tbe  pt^ltc  good  is  tbe  apparent  motive,  we  may 
always  venture  to  pause  a  little,  just  to  considei 
whetber  prívate  good  may  not  be  tbe  real  end. 

None  know  the  full  extent  of  present  bate  but 
tbose  wbo  bave  acbieved  tbat  wbicb  will  ensure 
tbe  bigbest  meed  of  future  admiration. 


If  a  man  be  sincerely  wedded  to  trutb,  be  must 
make  up  bis  mind  to  fínd  ber  a  portionless  virgin, 
and  be  must  take  ber  for  berself  alone.  Tbe  con- 
tract,  too,  must  be  to  love^  cberisb,  and  obey  ber,  not 
only  untU  deatb,  but  beyond  it :  for  tbis  is  a  unión 
tbat  must  survive  not  only  deatb,  but  time,  tbe 
conqueror  of  deatb.  Tbe  adorer  of  trutb,  tbere- 
fore,  is  above  all  present  tbings — firm  in  tbe  midst 
of  temptation,  and  frank  in  tbe  midst  of  treacbery ; 
be  will  be  attacked  by  tbose  wbo  bave  prejudiees, 
simply  because  be  is  witbout  tbem  ;  decried  as  a 
bad  bargain  by  all  wbo  want  to  purcbase,  because 
he  alone  is  not  to  be  bougbt ;  and  abusedby  all  par- 
ties,  because  be  is  tbe  advócate  of  none ;  like  tbe 
dolpbin,  wbicb  is  always  painted  more  crooked  tban 
a  ram's  bom,  altbougb  every  naturalist  knows 
tbat  it  is  tbe  straigbtest  físb  tbat  swims. 

A  prodiga!  starts  witb  ten  tbousand  pounds,  and 
dies  wortb  notbing ;  a  miser  starts  witb  notbing, 
and  dies  wortb  ten  tbousand  pounds*    It  has  beea 
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askedj  which  has  had  the  best  of  it  ?  I  shoiild  pre- 
sume tbe  prodigal :  he  has  spent  a  fortune,  but  thd 
miser  has  only  left  one ; — ^be  has  lived  rich,  to  die 
poor ;  the  miser  has  lived  poor,  to  die  rich ;  and  if 
the  prodigal  quits  Ufe  in  debt  to  others,  the  miser 
quits  it,  still  deeper  in  debt  to  himself. 

That  time  and  labour  are  worse  than  useless  that 
have  been  occupied  in  laying  up  treasures  of  false 
knowledge,  whióh  it  will  one  day  be  necessary  to 
unlcam,  and  in  storing  np  mistaken  ideas,  which 
we  must  hereafter  remember  to  forget.  Timotheus, 
an  ancient  teacber  of  rhetoric,  always  demanded  a 
double  fee  from  those  pupils  who  had  beeninstnicteá 
by  others ;  for  in  this  case,  he  had  not  only  to  plant 
in,  but  also  to  root  out. 

Genius,  in  one  respect,  is  like  gold :  numbers  of 
persons  are constantly  wríting  about  both,wlio  have 
neitker.  The  mystifícations  of  metaphysics,  and 
the  quackeríes  of  craniology,  may  be  combined 
and  conglomerated  without  end  and  without  limit, 
in  a  vain  attempt  to  enable  common  sense  to  grasp 
and  to  comprehend  the  causes  of  genius,  or  the 
modes  of  their  operation.  Neither  are  men  of 
genius  themselves  one  jot  better  able  to  give  us  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  springs  and  sources  of 
their  own  powers,  than  other  men.  The  plain, 
unvamished  fact,  after  all  that  may  be  said  or  sung 
about  it,  is  this :  that  genius,  in  one  gf<^-'^  particu- 
lar, is  like  life — we  knoio  nothing  ofeither  hut  hy 
their  effeets.     It  is  highly  probable  that  genius* 

♦  There  is  so  much  of  trae  genios  and  poetic  feelíng  of 
the  highest  order,  in  the  following  stanzas,  thát  I  cannoC 
withstand  the  temptation  of  enriclíing  my  barren  pagee  with 
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may  exist,  under  every  sun  and  every  sky,  hké 
masSf  and  with  as  many  rarieties ;  but  it  may  have 
been  more  fully  developed  in  some  situations  than 
in  othera.  The  fogs  of  Iceland,  howe^er,  have 
been  wanned  by  poetry,  and  those  of  HoUand  by 

so  beautiftil  a  gem.  This  ode  of  Dr.  Leyden's,  in  my  hnm- 
ble  (^inion,  comes  as  near  perfection  as  the  sublunary 
muse  can  arrive  at,  when  assisted  by  a  subject  that  is  ínter- 
esting  an(l  an  execation  that  is  masterlv.  It  adds  a  deeper 
■hade  to  that  sjmpathy,  which  such  lines  mnst  awaken, 
lo  reflect  that  the  spirit  which  dictated  them  has  fled 

ODE  TOAN   INDIAN  GOLD  COIN 

WBITTBS  IN  OHBBUUX,  MAtABAB. 

Slave'of  the  dark  and  dirty  mine ! 

What  vanity  has  brought  thee  here  1 
How  can  I  love  to  see  thee  shine 

So  bright,  whom  I  have  bought  so  dear  I 

The  tent-ropes  flappinglone  I  hear, 
For  twilight-converse,  arm  in  arin; 

The  jackal's  shríek  barsts  on  my  ear, 
When  mirth  and  mosic  wont  to  cnarm. 

By  Chéricárs  dark  wanderine  streams, 
Where  cane-tuils  shadow  all  the  wild, 

Sweet  Tisions  haunt  my  waking  dreams, 
Of  Teviot  loved  while  still  a  child — 
Of  castled  rocks,  stu{)endoas  pUed, 

By  Esk  or  Edenes  classic  wave ; 
Where  loves  of  youth  and  fríendshipsmiladi 

Uncnrsed  by  thee,  vile  yellow  shivt;! 

Pade.  dpydreams  sweet,  from  memory  fede  I— 

T^c  perish'd  bliss  of  youth's  first  prime, 
That  once  so  bright  on  fancy  play'd, 

Revives  no  more  in  aflertime. 

Far  IVom  my  sacred  natal  clime, 
I  haste  to  an  nntimely  grave ; 

The  daríng  thooghts,  that  soar'd  snblime» 
Are  sonk  in  océano  southern  wave. 
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wit : — 'Vervecum  tn  patria,  crassoque  suh  aere  nascí 
ingenium.^  If,  Indeed,  any  inferior  power  can  have 
the  slighest  influence  on  genius,  which  is  itself  the 
essence  of  power,  if  anght  which  is  of  earth  can 
control  that  which  is  of  heaven,  this  influence  must 
be  looked  for,  not  in  soils,  ñor  suns,  ñor  climateSy 
but  in  social  institutions,  and  iñthe  modes  and  forms 
of  govemments.  The  Jews  have  been  much  the 
same  in  all  periods,  and  are  the  same  in  all  places, 
becausetheir  social  institutions  are  the  same.  Look 
also  at  Greece  and  at  Italy,two  countries  the  most 
adducible,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  the  most 

Slave  of  the  mine !  thy  yellow  light, 

Gleams  baleful  as  the  tomb-fíre  drear ; 
A  gentle  visión  comes  hy  night 

My  lonely,  widow'd  heart  to  cheer. 

Her  eyes  are  dim  with  many  a  tear, 
That  once  were  guiding-stars  to  mine 

Her  fond  heart  throbs  with  many  a  fear— 
I  cannot  bear  to  see  thee  shine. 

Por  thee,  for  thee,  vile  yeflow  slave, 

I  left  a  heart  that  loved  me  trae; 
I  cross*d  the  tedióos  ocean-wave, 

To  roam  in  cHínes  nnknown  and  new. 

The  cold  wind  of  the  stranger  blevr 
Chill  on  my  wither'd  heart:— the  grave, 

Dark  and  untimely,  met  my  view — 
And  all  for  thee,  vile  yellow  slave  I 

Ha !  comest  thon  now  so  late  to  mock 
A  wanderer*s  banlsh'd  heart  forlom ; 

Nqw  that  his  frame  the  Üghtning  shock 
Of  sun-ra3rs  tipt  with  death,  has  borne  1 
From  love,  from  fríendship,  conntry  tom, 

To  memory*s  fond  regrets  the  prey  I 
Vile  slave,  thy  yellow  dross  I  scom ; — 

Gk>  mix  thee  with  tbf  kindred  clay. 

•  Qenius  mayexiU  in  a  rutHc  land,  imdera  ¡MliOmá^ 
M«f«.— -PuB. 

34 
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highly  favoured  with  talent.  The  bee  and  the 
Bightingale,the  olive  and  the  grape,remain,becaB80 
the  climate  is  the  same  ;  but  where  are  the  6re- 
cians  ?  whero  are  the  Romana  ?  the  goyemments 
and  the  institutions  are  changed,  and  with  thein  the 
men.  Freodom  is  not  indeéd  the  mother,  but  shc 
Í8  the  nurso  of  genins,  giving  acope  to  itsaspirings 
confídence  to  its  darings,  and  efficiency  to  itb 
strength.  As  to  those  causes  that  may  have  been 
supposed  to  impart  any  particular  bias  or  acope  to 
genius,  no  sooner  have  we  laid  down  some  general 
rule  on  this  head,  than  a  thcusand  exceptions  rush 
in  to  overturn  it.  If  we  affirm  with  Johnson,  that 
gentus  is  general  potoer,  accidentaUy  determined  to 
same  particular  direction,  this  niay  be  true  of  the 
ten,  but  false  of  the  ninety.  Paley  and  Adam 
Smith  have  declared  their '  total  incapacity,  with 
regard  to  all  works  of  fiction,  fancy,  or  im'agina- 
tion ;  and  had  Mr.  Locke  indulged  in  poetry,  it  is 
probable  he  wouldhave  failedmore  lamentably  than 
Pope,  when  he  dabbled  in  metaphysics.  Such 
characters  as  Crichton  and  Mirándola,  on  the  con- 
trary,  would  seem  to  support  the  theory  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  and  go  to  prove  that  extensión  is  not 
always  purchased  at  the  price  of  profundity. 
Shakspeare  possessed  a  universality  of  talent  that 
would  have  enabled  him  to  accomplish  any  thing. 

'  To  forní  one  perfect  whole,  in  him  conspire 
The  pointer's  pencil,  and  the  minstrers  ijrre, 
The  wisdom  of  thesage,  and  prophet's  hallowed  bre. 

Neither  can  we  lay  down  any  certain  rule  for 
genius,  as  regards  the  period  of  its -development. 
Some  have  gone  into  the  vineyard  at  the  third 
bour,  and  some  at  the  ninth  ;  some,  like  the  Nile 
have  been  mean  and  obscuro  in  their  sourcei  bu) 
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like  that  mighty  river,  niajestic  in  their  progresa 
vfiúí  a  stream  both  grand  and  fertile,  have  enriched 
the  nations,  rolling  on  with  accumulated  magnifí- 
cence,  to  the  ocean  of  etemity.  Others  again 
there  are,  who  seem  to  have  adopted  the  motto  of 
Csesar  for  their  career,  and  who  have  burst  upon 
US  from  the  depth  of  obscurity,  as  the  Ifghtmng 
from  the  bosom  of  the  cloud.  Their  energy  has 
been  equalied  only  by  their  brilliancy,  and  like 
that  bolt  of  heaven  to  which  I  have  compared 
them,  they  have  shivered  all  opposition  with  a 
strength  that  obstacle  served  only  to  awaken,  and 
resistance  to  augment. 

*  Blind,  and  denied  the  grass  corporeal  light. 
Their  intellectual  eye  hut  shoiie  more  brignt, 
Strength  in  disease  they  found,  and  radiance  in  night.' 
See  Hypocrisy — Character  of  MiÜon. 

Doctor  Johnson  observed  of  the  ancient  Ro- 
mans,  '  that  when  poor,  they  robbed  others,  and 
when  rich,  themselves.*  This  remark  ought  not  to 
have  been  confíned  to  that  people  only,  for  it  is 
more  or  less  af^licable  to  all.  Persecution,  too, 
has  been  analogous  in  one  respect  to  plunder,  hav- 
ing  been  at  all  times  both  inflicted  and  endured,  as 
circumst-ances  might  serve.  When  the  conquered 
happened  to  have  become  in  their  turn  the  conquer- 
ors,  it  is  not  the  persecntion  that  has  been  crushed, 
but  the  persecutors  that  have  been  changed  $  so 
long  has  it  taken  mankind  to  leam  this  plain  and 
precious  truth,  that  it  is  e&sier  to  fínd  a  thoosand 
rcasons  why  men  should  differ  in  opinión,  than  one 
why  they  should  fight*  about  them.     Persecution 

*  I  shan  quote  here,  for  obvióos  reasons,  the  mornilig 
prayer  ofthecelebratedDr.  Franklm: — 
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has  been  the  vice  of  times  that  are  pasl,  mxy  be 
the  vice  of  times  that  are  present,  but  cannot  be 
the  vice  of  times  that  are  to  come,  although  we 
have  already  witnessed  some  events  in  the  yeai 
eighteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  that  woiüd  lead 
US  to  suspect  that  centuries  take  a  much  longer 
time  to  arrive  at  years  of  discretion,  than  men.  Ib 
Booth's  review  of  the  ancient  constitutions  of 
Greece  and  of  Roma,  there  is  a  passage  that 
expresses  what  I  have  to  say  in  the  happiest  man- 
ner : — 

'  It  thus  appears  that  the  constitutions  of  anti- 
quity  were  as  inimical  to  religious  freedom,  as  the 
worst  of  the  govemments  of  modem  Europe ;  and 
that  conformity  of  opinión  on  the  causes  of  the 
universe,  has  at  no  time  been  ofotained,  except  by 
the  assistance  of  penal  statntes.  An  absoluto  free- 
dom  in  religious  discussions  lias  nevet  yet  existed, 
in  any  age  or  country.  It  is  one  of  the  dreams  of 
the  new  philosophy.  The  superstition  of  the  Lace- 
demonians  prohibited  all  inquiry  on  the  subject  of 
religión,  but  was  of  little  advantage  to  morality. 
The  Spartan  ladies  celebrated  their  nightly  orgies ; 
and  the  warriors,  who  every  evening  during  their 
expeditions,  sung  h3rmns  in  concert,  to  the  honour 
of  the  gods,  were  ready,  without  remorse,  to  join 
in  the  cryptia,  or  massaere  of  their  slaves.  The 
religión  of  Athens  was  interwoven  with  its  consti- 
tution,  and  the  Uves  of  ^schylus,  Anaxagoras, 

*0  poweríol  Goodness,  boúntiíhl  Father,  meFciflilGaide! 
increase  in  me  that  wisdom  which  discovers  my  tmest 
interest,  strengthen  my  resolution  to  perform  what  that 
w|sdom  dictates.  accept  my  kind  offices  to  thy  other  crea- 
tures  as  the  oníy  retum  m  my  power  for  thj  oontÍBiied 
&vimr8  to  me.* 
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Diagoras,  Protagoras,  Prodicus,  Sócrates,  and 
Alcibiades,  demonstrated  thatneither  genius,  leam- 
ing,  coturage,  ñor  the  softer  virtues,  uncombined 
with  the  superstition  of  the  age,  could  aereen  theii 
possessora  from  the  persecutions  of  an  implacable 
priesthood. 

<  Among  the  Rómans,  too,  it  was  tolercUiony  not 
freedom ;  and  even  toleration  itself  was  refused  to 
the  citizens  of  Rome.  It  was  in  vain,  however, 
that  those  mighty  masters  of  the  world  thus  ea- 
deavoured  to  fetter  the  transmission  of  thought,  and 
to  fíx  the  religión  of  the  human  race.  Man,  though 
individually  confíned  to  a  narrow  spot  of  this  globe, 
and  limited  in  his  existence  to  a  few  courses  of 
the  aun,  has  nevertheless  an  imagination  which  no 
despotism  can  control,  and  which  unceasingly  seeks 
for  the  author  of  his  destiny,  throughthe  immensity 
of  space  and  the  ever-rolliog  current  of  ages. — The 
petty  legislatorsof  the  hour  threaten  with  their  thun- 
dera,  as  if  they  were  the  gods  of  this  lower  world, 
and  issue  their  mandates  that  a  boundary  shail  be 
drawn  romid  the  energies  of  mind.  '  Hitherto 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther !'  Such  is  the  fíat  -, 
but  it  is  as  useless  as  that  which  would  restrain  the 
waves  of  the  ocean. — ^Time,  who  successively  con- 
signs  to  oblivion  the  everchanging  governments 
and  religions  of  men.  now  sits  over  the  ruins  of 
those  proud  and  boartted  república.  Time,  the 
eidest  of  the  gods  of  Greece  and  Rome,  has  seen 
Olympus  despoiled  of  its  deities,  and  their  tem- 
ples crumbled  into  dust.  But,  amid  those  mighty 
revolutions,  religión  has  survived  the  wreck.  Man, 
never  ceasing  to  look  for  happiness  in  the  heavens, 
has  raised  other  atrúctures  for  his  devotion,  under 
the  ajmbols  of  the  crescent  and  the  croas !' 
34« 
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TI  e  diitingoishingpecuiiaríty  snd  most  raluafole 
chara  cteñstic  of  the  diamond,  is  the  power  it  pos 
■esses  of  refracting  and  reflecting  the  prísmatic 
eoloars ;  this  property  it  is  that  gives  fire,  Ufe,  and 
btilliancy  to  the  diamond.  O&er  atónos  reflect 
the  light  as  they  receive  it,  bright  in  proportion  to 
their  own  transparency,  but  always  colourless ;  and 
the  ray  comes  out  as  it  went  in.  What  the  dia- 
mond eífects  as  to  the  natural  light,  genius  performs 
as  to  that  which  is  intellectual ;  it  can  refract  and 
reflect  the  surrounding  rays  elicited  by  the  minds 
of  others,  and  can  divide  and  arrange  them  with 
such  precisión  and  elegance,  that  they  are  retnmed 
indeed,  not  as  they  were  received,  duU,  spirítless, 
and  monotonous,  but  full  of  fire,  lustre,  and  Ufe. 
We  might  also  add,  that  the  light  of  other  minds  is 
as  necessary  to  the  play  and  development  of  genius 
as  the  light  of  other  bodies  is  to  the  play  and 
radiation  of  the  diamond.  A  diamond,  incarcerated 
in  its  subterraneous  prison,  rough  and  unpolished, 
difi*ers  not  from  a  common  stone  ;  and  a  Newton  oí 
a  Shakspeare,  depríved  of  kindred  minds,  and  bom 
amongst  savages — savages  had  died. 

In  literature,  our  tasto  will  be  discovered  by  that 
which  w©  give,  and  our  judgment  bythat  whichwo 
withhold. 


He  that  shortens  the  road  to  knowledge,  length- 
cns  Ufe  ;  and  we  are  ali  of  us  more  indebted  than 
we  believe  we  are,  to  that  class  of  writers  whom 
Johnson  termed  the  *  pioneers  of  literature,  doomed 
to  clear  away  the  dirt  and  the  rubbish  for  those 
héroes  who  presa  on  to  honour  and   to  "victory. 
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iviihout  deigninf  to  bestow  a  single  smile  on  the 
bumbie  Inidge  tnat  facilitates  their  progress.' 

Self-loye,  in  spite  oí  all  that  has  -  been  said 
against  it,  performs  divers  necessary  offices  in  the 
drama  of  life,  and  like  friction  in  mechanics,  is  not 
without  its  compensations  of  good.  Self-pride  is 
the  eldest  daughter  of  self-love,  and  this  it  is  that 
consoles  us  on  many  occasions,  and  exhilarates  us 
on  more  ;  it  lends  a  spring  to  our  joys  and  a  pillow 
to  our  pains  ;  it  heightens  the  zest  of  our-  percep- 
tions  and  softens  the  asperíty  of  our  repulse  ;  and 
it  is  not  until  this  is  mortaliy  wounded  within  us, 
that  the  spirit  to  endure/  expires.  This  self-pride 
is  the  commo»  friend  of  our  humanity,  and  like 
the  bell  of  our  churoh,  is  resorted  to  on  all  occa- 
sions; it  ministers  alike  to  our  festivals  or  our 
feasts ;  our  merriment  or  our  mourning  ;  our  weal 
or  our  wo. 

Laws  that  are  too  severe,  are  temptations  to 
piunder  on  the  part  of  the  criminal,  and  to  perjury 
on  the  part  of  the  prosecutor ;  since  he  would 
rather  burden  his  conscience  with  a  false  oath 
than  with  a  true  one,  which  would  arm  cruelty  to 
kill,  in  the  garb  of  justice.  Such  laws,  therefore, 
reverse  the  natural  order  of  things,  transferring  the 
indignation  of  public  feeling,  which  ought  to  follow 
the  criminal,  to  the  ferocity  of  that  sentence  hy 
which  he  is  to  suffer,  and  taking  from  legislation 
its  main  support,  the  sympathy  of  public  esteem 
and  approbation ;  for  the  nctim  to  too  severe  a 
law  is  considered  as  a  martyr,  rather  than  a  crimi- 
nal, und  that  which  we  pity,  we  cannot  at  the  same 
time  detest»     But  there  is»  if  possible,  a  stroDger 
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objection  agaiiutt  «uch  laws ;  thtfy  open  a  door  t» 
all  kinds  of  favouritism  and  partiality,  fot  they 
aflVird  the  executive  a  po wer  of  pardoning  a  fnend, 
under  the  pretextof  mercy  ;  or  of  destreying  a  foe, 
with  the  forms  of  justice.  A  law  of  tms  natore 
may  be  compared  to  a  mastiff,  that  is  so  fereeiovs 
that  he  is  never  suífered  to  be  let  loóse,  and  which 
is  no  terror  to  the  depredator,  because  it  is  known 
that  he  is  constantly  chained.  Henee  it  happens 
that  we  often  witness  the  jury,  and  even  the  judge 
in  a  criminal  process,  resorting  to  falsefaood  and 
contradiction,  from  an  amiable  determination  to 
adhere  to  that  which  is  merciful,  rather  than  that 
which  is  legal,  and  compelling  themselves  to  con- 
sider  even  perjury  and  prevarícation  as  matters  of 
lesser  weight  and  moment,  when  the  Ufe  of  a  fek 
low-creature  is  put  into  the  scale  agatnst  them. 
The  fault  is  in  the  system,  not  in  the  men  ;  and 
there  is  one  motto,  that  ought  to  be  put  at  the 
head  of  our  penal  code,  <  summum  jus  summa  inju- 
ria,* A  law  overcharged  with  severíty,  like  a 
blunderbuss  overloaded  with  powder,  wiÚ  each  of 
them  grow  rusty  by  disuse,  and  neither  will  be 
resorted  to,^from  the  shock  and  the  recoil  that 
must  inevitably  foUow  their  explosión. 

Nothing  more  completely  baffles  one  who  is  full 
of  trickand  duplicity  himself,  than  straight-forward 
and  simple  integrity  in  another.  A  knave  would 
rather  quarrel  with  a  brother  knave  than  with  a 
fool,  but  he  would  rather  avoid  a  qüarrel  with  one 
honest  man^  than  with  both.  He  can  combat  a 
fool  by  management  and  address,  añd  he  can  con« 

•  T%e  extreme  of  lato  is  tke  ezireme  of  injustice, — "Puw» 
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quer  a  knave  by  temptations.  Bot  the  hoitest  man 
is  neither  to  be  bamboozled  ñor  bribed.  There- 
fore  the  knave  has  to  combat  here  with  something 
quite  out  of  his  calculation ;  for  bis  creed  is,  that 
the  world  is  a  market,  where  every  thing  is  to  be 
bought,  and  also  to  be  sold ;  and  it  is  unfortunate 
that  he  has  such  good  reasons  for  so  bad  a  faith ; 
he  himself  is  rcady  either  to  buy  or  to  sell,  but  he 
has  now  to  do  with  something  that  is  neither,  and 
he  is  staggered  and  thrown  off  his  gnard,  when 
opposed  to  that  inflexible  honesty,  wUch  he  has 
read  of  perhaps  in  a  book,  but  never  expected  to 
see  reaiized  in  a  man.  It  is  a  new  case  in  his 
record,  a  serious  item  not  cast  up  in  his  accounts, 
although  it  makes  the  balance  tremendously  heavy 
against  him.  Here  he  can  propose  nothing  thkt 
will  be  acceded  to,  he  can  ofier  nothing  that  will 
be  received.  He  is  asmuch  out  of  his  reckoning, 
as  a  man  who,  being  in  want  of  jewels,  should 
repair  to  the  diamond-mart,  with  fíve  pounds  in  hfs 

Eocket ;  he  has  nothing  to  give  as  an  equivalent, 
e  exposes  his  paltry  wares  of  yellow  dust,  or 
dirty  trick,  and  fancies  that  he  can  barter  such 
trash  for  the  precious  pearls  of  principie  and  of 
honour,  with  those  who  know  the  ralue  of  the  one 
and  the  vileness  of  the  other.  Napoleón  was  a 
notorious  dupe  to  his  false  conceptions  on  this 
subject ;  inflexible  integrity  was  ^n  article  that  he 
neither  found  in  himself,  ñor  calculated  upon  in 
another.  He  had  three  modes  of  managing  men  : 
forcé,  fraud,  and  corruption.  A  true  disciple  of 
Machiavclli,  he  could  not  read  what  was  not  in  his 
book.  But  when  he  was  opposed  to  a  British  forcé, 
he  found  out  his  mistake,  and  his  two  omnipotent 
metáis  proved  false  divinities  here.     He  bad  to 
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contend  witL  tbose  whom  he  coidd  neithtsr.bea 
with  hÍ8  iron^  ñor  bribe  wilh  his  gold ;  whom  ha 
could  not  attack  withóut  beiug  overeóme,  ñor  run 
firom  without  being  overtaken. 

Religión*  has  treated  knowledge  sometimes  ü 
an  enemy,  sometimes  as  an  hostage ;  often  as  a 
captive,  and  more  often  as  a  child ;  but  knowledge 
has  become  oí  age ;  and  religión  must  either  re- 
nounce  her  acquaintance,  or  introduce  her  as  a 
companion  and  respect  her  as  a  friend. 

He  that  midertakes  a  long  march  should  not 
have  tight  shoes,  ñor  he  that  undertakes  great 
measures,  tight  manacles.  In  order  to  save  all,  it 
is  sometimes  necessary  to  risk  all ;  to  risk  less, 
would  be  to  lose  the  whole,  since  half  would  be 
swallowed  up  by  those  who  have  deserted  us  and 
the  other  half  by  those  who  have  defeated  us. 
The  Marquis  of  Weliesley  doubled  the  resources 

*I  do  most  particularlv  exeept  from  the  obseivationa 
aboye,  that  religión  w^hich  has  been  justlytermed  there- 
fonR^^  ;  for  the  reformaiion  was  a  glorióos  and  practical 
assent  to  my  position,  that  '  knowledge  has  become  of  age? 
While  the  Christian  looks  to  this  faith  chiefly  as  a  future 
good,  even  the  skeptic  should  befnend  it  as  a jpresent  good, 
and  the  sound  phitosopher  as  both.  I  shall  miish  this  note 
by  a  splendid  quotation  from  Sir  William  Drummpad, 
who  began  by  going  to  the  skies  for  skepticism,  and  fínished 
by  making  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome,  not  to  establish  his  faith 
but  his  inndeiity.  <  He  that  will  not  reason  is  a  bigat^  he 
íhai  cannot  reason  is  afool,  and  he  that  dares  not  reason  is  a 
slave,*  This  passage  is  taken  from  his  preface  ;  an  effort 
so  superior  to  his  book,  that  one  wonders  nowthe  two  could 
have  come  together,  I  have,  however,  heard  sneh  annioo 
accounted  for,  by  an  observación  that  the  match  was  per 
fectly  legal,  bróause  they  wtre  not  of  kin. 
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of  India^  but  there  was  a  time  when  his  Leadtn^ 
hall*  directors  fancied  that  they  foresaw^  in  th% 
expense  of  his  equipment,  bankruptcy  and  ruin. 
They  sent  him  a  long  letter  of  remonstrance ; 
*  Verbosa  et  granáis  epístola  venit  a  Capreis^i     He 

•  These  gentlemen,  by  way  of  postscript  to  the  letter  al- 
laded  to  above,  settled  eight  thoasand  pounds  per  annvim 
onthe  marquis  for  life.  On  another  occasion,  they  ga vé 
Lord  Comwallis  one  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and  free- 
dom  of  the  city  in  the  grocers'  company,  and  on  the  same 
day  they  gave  the  fre-edom  of  the  city  to  »ir  William  Mead- 
ows,  and  made  him  also  a  grocer,  but  forgot  to  give  him 
a  single  sous  to  set  up  shop.  It  was  thou^ht  that  Sir  Wil* 
liam  was  hardly  dealt  with,  considering  hisservices,  which 
had  been  successfol  and splendid,  and  hisepigram appear- 
ed  on  the  occasion,  addressed  from  Sir  WilÜam  to  Lord 
Comwallis:—* 

'  From  Leaden-hall  the  news  is  come, 
Th^Xwemust  grocers  he  \ 
To  yon,  my  lad,  they  give  a  plum, 
But  not  a  fig  for  me/ 

This  brings  to  my  mmd  another  epigram  aa  a  similar 
occasion,  but  which  I  shall  relate,  as  I  ihink  it  has  some- 
thing  more  of  point.  Admiral  Keppel  xmderwent  a  tri^l 
of  court-martial  at  Liverpool,  on  thescoreof  haviúgshowa 
more  prvdenee  in  a  naval  engagement  than  suited  the  views 
of  the  party  that  opposed  him,  and  which  has  been  still  more 
eclipsed  by  the  brüíiancy  of  modem  tactics.  Burke  assisted 
him  on  his  trial,  and  he  was  honourably  acquitted.  After 
this  acquittal,  the  freedon^  of  the  cüv  of  Lcmdon  was  pre- 
sented  to  him  in  a  box  of  heartof  o(Jc,  and  on  ^e  the  same 
day  Rodney  receiyed  the  same  compliment,  m  a  box  of 
í^<dd.  Rodney  was  at  that  time  known  to  be  a  little  em- 
barrassed  in  his  affairs,  and  the  foUowing  epigram  appeared 
on  the  occasion  :-^ 

*  Each  favourite*s  defective  -jart, 
Satiric  cits  youVe  told ; 
For  cautious  Keppel  wanted  heart, 
AjiágallanttíoúXíejgoldJ 

t  A  verltue  and  important  ¡etUr  carne  from  Caprem.  — PoBk 
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•ent  back  this  tnil3r laconic  replr:    '  CrenÜmneHy  1 
€ann0t  gavem  kingdoms  hy  tke  ruíe  úfthr$e* 

The  great,  perhaps  the  principal  cause  oí  that 
delight  we  receive  from  a  fine  compoeition,  whethcr 
it  be  in  prose*  or  in  Terse,  I  conceive  to  be  this  : 
the  marvellous  and  magic  powers  it  confers  npon 
the  reader ;  enabling  an  inferior  mind  at  one  glance, 
and  almost  without  an  effbrt,  to  seize,  to  embrace, 
and  to  enjoy  those  remóte  combinations  oí  wit, 
melting  harmónica  of  sound,  and  vigorous  conden- 
sations  of  sense,  that  cost  a  superior  mind  so  much 
persevcrance,  labour  and  time.  And  I  think  I  am 
supported  in  this  proposition,  by  the  fact,  that  our 
admiration  of  fino  writing,will  alwaysSe  in  propor- 
tion  to  its  real  difficulty,  and  its  apparent  ease. 
And  on  the  contrary,  it  is  equally  corroborativo 
of  my  statement,  that  any  thing  of  confusión  or 
obscurity,  creativo  of  a  pause  in  the  electric 
rapidity  excited  within  us  by  genuino  talent, 
weakens  in  some  sort  its  influence,  and  impedes 
the  full  success  of  its  power. 

In  comparing  ourselves  with  those,  our  good 
grandfathers  and  grandmothers,  the  ancients,  we 

*  I  am  pQrsnaded  that  the  lythm  of  prose  is  far  more 
diíScalt,  and  in  much  fewer  hands  than  the  harmonjr  of 
poetr^.  We  have  so  many  aáááúng  poets  that  we  might 
exclium  with  Juvenal: — 


•'  Miserum  est  orna  toi  uH^ 


Vatibus  ocettrrasJi 

lí  most  of  them  could  be  melted  down  into  ene  sterling 
writer  of  solid  prese,  their  publishers  and  their  readem 
woüld  have  less  to  cráqilain  of. 

t  It  i«  a  woftil  fiUa  to  meet  every  where  bo  manj  nüsenUe  rbjuí»' 
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may  fairly  congi-atulate  ourselves  on  many  superi- 
oríties  y  but  in  some  things  we  are  still  in  errori 
and  have  rather  changed  tban  conquered  our 
delusions.  For  it  is  not  a  less  destructive  infatúa- 
tion,  to  flee  good  as  an  evil,  than  to  follow  evil  as 
a  good ;  to  sbun  pbilosopby  as  folly,  tban  to  purdne 
folly  as  pbilosopby ;  to  be  surfeited  by  tbe  vora- 
cious  credulities  of  blind  confídence,  tban  to  be 
starved  by  tbe  barren  perolexities  of  doubt.  It  is 
a  triüsm,  tbat  tbe  same  eñects  oflen  proceed  from 
causes  tbat  are  ópposite ;  for  we  are  as  Hable  to 
be  bewildered  from  baving  too  many  objects,  as 
from  baving  none  j  whetber  we  explore  tbe  naked 
desert  of  sand  and  of  sterility,  or  tbe  exuberant 
wildemess  of  forest  tbat  none  can  clear  and 
tbicket  tbat  none  can  penétrate. 


Jobnson  said  tbat  wit  consists  in  ñnding  oul 
resemblancés,  and  judgment,  in  disceming  (JUffer- 
ences ;  and  as  tbeir  provinces  were  so  opposite,  it 
was  natural  tbat  tbey  sbould  seldom  coexist  in  íhe 
same  men.  Tbis  position  of  Dr.  Jobnson,  like  naany 
more  tbat  came  from  bis  pen,  sounds  so  mucb  like 
trutb,  tbat  it  will  often  pass  for  it.  But  be  seems  te 
bave  ovérlooked  tbe  fact^  tbatin  deciding  on  tbings 
tbat  difTer,  we  exercise  tbe  very  same  powers  tluit 
are  callad  out  in  determining  on  things  tbat  resem- 
ble.  Tbus,  in  comparing  the  merits  of  a  picture» 
as  regards  its  faitbfulness  to  tbe  original,  be  would 
give  a  very  false  account  of  it  wbo  sbould  declare 
it  to  be  a  perfect  likeness,  because  tbe  one  feature 
was  correct,  wbile  all  tbe  otbers  were  dissimilar. 
But  tbis  can  neyer  happen,  becáuse  the  same 
acumen  tbat  discovers  to  us  the  cliiseness  of  one 
35 
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j  Ip  th»  grifiail,  úfowm  mj¡m  Am  dfafeoid- 
«Mjr  oí  «tt  ih«  odM».  B«|ih«.4ÍMetpiooriiyu 
Jmmmmi  wm  wnM(g  is  áw:'  dMw  luuppMi  t» 

ffrtAJMí  tMt  di4hrf  M  in  lif**ÍTif  ■noadiOM  tkiA 


qp^edi,  that  all  it»  bett  wpra  imrantioo.  aiid  «11 
i&wityiiiMiioijr;  two  more  brinMalt  T9l  ln»f  dia- 
tlnietiomi  pwiuyi  ww  nyyy  «ada.  lAr.  Pitt.:iMM&- 
puad  tha  conatant  tynpfyMlíoit  of  Sharidpn  to  aii 
aternil  dng-chain»  doning  «U  tba  wliaala«  rataid- 
ing  tha  e^raar»  aad  amoarnaaiiig  iha  BMnraolMiitft 
olfOTanuiiaiit.  Blr.  Sliaridaii rapUad, ÚM %  laal 
dnf-GÍMm  diflhfad  fipooi  Úiia  imaginary  dfaf'ehaift 
cjjTmiBuiialartinQiiaiiiiiiortaataaaaBtüd  ilwaa 
upliad  onlj  whan  tba  madiiiia  waa  gmfig  imm 
t»$kaL  In  día  irat?idiinia,I  hATaiaooidad  aa 
aaaedota  et  Dootor  Cnma,  whara  Jcrfmaoo  kimaall 
waa  Tanqnjahad  bj  a  piaea  ct  wit,  Ifa»  onlj  ttarit 
ef  wUah  IÍkjt  ia  tía  faUbitoiía  .dataotiott  of  »  my 
lm|>artaiitdiftrÍBi|ea.  Tbbaa  whohaTaaatuiMr. 
Blmidaii^i  eonqpaaj  mi¿ax  raaotd  manir  aiodlar 
«Buqdaat  ft  waanéfarnygóadfiíÁnDalHitQDe» 
to  ba  a  aataHila  whara  ha  ihm  tha  himiaaxjr.  Ha 
k^  na  hi  thé  apbaia  of  Ua  atlnetioii  imliltha- 
mondng :  aad  whan  I  némk  oá  hia  Tí¡tí¡(mi 
aomtaaaaoe,  and  hia  mitehlaaa  aowañ  oí  eon* 
flfldltjrt  h»  aaamad  to  praaida  fai  Oalhroila  oT  wft» 
withmoraaflblgoaoa  thaa  Phaaton  hi  tha  éhanot 


of  tha  aqa ;  but  aa  aa  bomUa  annmlé  of  ^oqr 
ptaaañt  Bttb{aot,I  woidd  add  ifaia  diatmolion  ba* 
twaaa  tham:  tha  firat»  bjrhia  fidbira, tomad  tha 
dajiolo  oight;  bnt  tha  laltar,  br  hia  aoooaaa,  W 
tha  haahii  m  hia  aloquaaaai  aad  uá  flaahM  oí  pi. 
wü,  tañad  lia  aigte  alodaj. 
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Modon  is  the  oiily  property  we  can  añirm  with 
certainty  to  be  inseparable  at  all  times  from  all 
matter,  and  consciousness*  from  all  mind.  With 
these  two  exceptions,  the  whole  universo  ¿f  things 
is  parce!! ed  out,  and  partitioned  into  regions  of 
probability  or  improbability,  acquiescence  orhesita- 
tion,  conñdenctj  or  conjecture.  That  emperorwho 
chiefly  s ways  these  petty  states,  who  numbers  the 
greatest  census  oí  subjects,  and  lords  it  over  the 
ri<;hest  extent  of  territory,  is  the  capricious  despot, 
— doubi.  He  is  at  once  the  richest  and  the  poor- 
est  of  potentates,  for  he  has  locked  up  immense 
wealth  ir.  bis  treasury ,  but  he  cannot  fínd  the  key. 
His  huge  and  gloomy  palace  floats  and  fluctuates 
on  the  immeasutable  ocean  of  uncertainty ;  its 
moorings  are  more  profound  than  our  ignorance, 
but  more  strong  than  our  wisdom ;  the  pile  is  stable 
from  its  very  instability,  and  has  rodé  out  those 
storms  that  have  so  often  overthrown  the  fírmest 
pharos  of  science,  and  the  loftiest  lighthouse  of 
philosophy.  Nothing  is  more  perplexing  than  ttie 
power,  but  nothing  is  more  durable  than  the  dynasty 

*  Some  iñay  ask,  >is  not  consciooaiess  suspended  by 
sleep  1  Certainly  not ;  otherwise  none  eould  dream  but  those 
who  are  awake.  The  mémory  is  sometimes  suspended  in 
dreams,  and  the  judgment  alwavs ;  but  there  is  no  moment 
when  consciousness  ceases,  although  there  may  be  many 
when  it  is  not  remembered.  It  may  also  be  asked,  as  to 
matter,  whetlier  there  be  anv  motion  going  on  in  the  com- 
ponent  parts  of  the  diamond  1  We  may  be  assured  there 
is ;  but  a  motion,  compared  to  our  fínite  faculties,  almost 
infinitely  slow,  but  to  which  it  must  gradually  yield,  and 
cease  to  be  a  diamond,  as  certainly,  but  not  as  quickly,  as 
this  table  I  am  writing  on  will  cease  to  be  a  table.  It  is 
curious.  that  of  the  two  bnghtest  thing^s  we  know,  the  one 
should  nave  the  quickest  mótion  and  the  other  the  slowest^ 
Ughtning  and  the  diamoncL 
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of  dottbt ;  for  he  reigns  in  the  hearts  of  all  his 
pe<mle,  bat  gives  satisfaction  to  none  ^f  them»  and 
yet  he  is  the  only  despot  who  can  never  die  while 
any  of  his  subjects  Uve. 

In  the  complicated  and  marvellous  machinery  of 
circumstances»  it  is  absolutely  impossible  to  decide 
what  would  have  happened,  as  to  some  eventB,  if 
the  shghtest  disturbance  had  taken  place  in  the 
march  of  those  that  preceded  them.  We  may 
observe  a  little  dirty  wheel  of  brass,  spinning  round 
upen  its  greasy  axle,  and  the  result  is,  that  in  an- 
other  apartment,  many  yards'  distance  from  it,  a 
beautifiü  piece  of  síUl  issues  from  a  loom,  riyalling 
in  its  hues  the  teints  of  th^  rainbow ;  there  are  myr- 
iads  of  events  in  our  Uves,  the  distance  between 
which  was  niuch  greater  than  that  between  this 
Wheei  and  the  riband,  but  where  the  -  connexion 
has  been  much  more  cióse.     If  a  prívate  country- 

gentleman  in  Cheshire,  abont  the  year  se  venteen 
undred  and  thirty,  had  not  been  overtunied  in  his 
carriage,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  America, 
instead  of  being  a  free  republic  at  this  moment, 
would  have  continued  a  dependant  colony  of  Eng- 
land.  This  country-genüeman  happened  to  be 
Augüstine  Washington,  esquire,  who  was  thus  acci- 
dentally  thrawn  into  the  company  of  a  lady  who 
afterwards  became  his  wife,  who  emi^rated  with 
him  to  America,  and  in  the  year  seventeen  hundred 
and  thirty-two,  at  Virginia,  became  the  envied 
mother  of  George  Washington  the  great. 

To  look  back  to  antlquity  is  one  thing,  to  go  back 
to  it  is  another  ;  if  we  look  backwards  to  ar.tiquity 
it  should  be  as  those  who  are  winning  %  race,  to 
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prests  foTwards  the  faster,  and  to  leave  the  beaten 
dtill  farther  behind. 

Dolí  authors  will  measure  our  judgment  not  by 
our  abilities,  but  by  iheir  own  conceit.  To  admire 
tbeíT  vapidity,  is  to  have  superior  taste  ;  to  despise 
it,  is  to  bave  none 

We  may  concede  any  man  a  right  witbout 
doing  any  man  a  wrong,  but  we  can  favoür  no  one 
witbout  injuring  some  one.  Wbere  tbere  are 
many  claimants,  and  we  select  one  for  bis  superior 
merit,  tbis  is  a  preference,  and  to  tbis  preference 
be  bas-  a  rígbt :  but  if  we  make  our  election  from 
any  otber  motive,  tbis  is  a  partiality,  and  tbis  pa^ 
tiality,  altbougb  it  may  be  a  benefít  to  bim,  is  a 
wrong  to  anotber.  We  may  be  very  active  and 
very  busy,  but  if  strict  justice  be  not  tbe  rudder  of 
all  our  otber  virtues,  tbe  faster  we  sail,  tbe  fartber 
we  sball  fínd  ourselves  from  '  thU  haven  where  toe 
xDQuld  he? 

Tbere  is  not  a  little  generalsbip  and  stratagem 
required  in  tbe  managing  and  marsbaliing  of  our 
pleasures,  so  tbat  eacb  sball  not  mutually  encroach 
to  tbe  destruction  of  all.  For  pleasures  are  very 
voracious,  too  apt  to  worry  one  anotber,  and  eacb, 
like  Aaron's  serpent,  is  prone  to  swaÚow  up  tbe 
rest.  Tbus,  drinking  will  soon  destroy  tbe  power, 
gaming  tbe  means,  and  sensuality  tbe  taste,  foi 
otber  pleasures  less  seductive,  but  far  more  salu 
brious  and  permanent,  as  tbey  are  puré. 

In  proportion  as  nations  get  more  corrupt,  more 
disgrace  will  attach  to  poverty,  and  more  respect  to 
35» 
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wealth.  There  are  two  questions  that  woiüd  com- 
pletely  ter erse  this  order  of  tldngs  :  what  keeps 
some  persona  poor  ?  and,  what  has  made  Bonoe 
others  rich  ?  The  true  answer  to  these  queries 
would  often  mako  the  poor  man  more  proud  of  his 
poverty  than  the  rich  man  is  of  his  wealth,  and  the 
rich  man  more  justly  ashamed  of  his  wealth  than 
the  poor  man  unjustly  now  is  of  his  poverty. 

It  is  lamentable  that  the  intellectual  light,  whicb 
has  so  much  more  power  than  the  solar,  should 
have  so  much  less  rapidity ;  the  sons  of  science 
mount  to  their  meridian  splendour,  miobserved  bj 
the  millions  beneath  them,  who  look  through  the 
misty  médium  of  prejudice,  of  ignorance,  and  of 
prlde.  Unlike  the  sun  in  the  fírmament,  it  is  not 
until  they  are  set  themselves  that  they  enlighten 
others. 

Patriotism,  liberty,  reforra,  and  many  other 
good  things  have  got  a  bad  ñame  by  keeping  bad 
company ;  for  those  who  have  ill  intentions,  cannot 
afibrd  to  work  with  tools  that  have  ill  sounds. 
When  %  knave  sallies  forth  to  deceive  us,  he 
dresses  up  his  thoughts  in  his  best  words,  as 
naturally  as  his  body  in  his  best  clothes ;  but  they 
must  expect  a  Flemish  account,  that  give  bim  credit 
either  for  the  one  or  for  the  other. 

England  can  bear  more  mismanagement,  luxury, 
and  corruption,  than  any  other  nation  under  hea- 
ven  ;  and  those  who  have  buiK  their  predictions  of 
her  downfall  from  analogies  taken  from  other 
nations,  have  all  fortunately  faiied,  becaus,e  England 
has  four  points  of  strengüí  and  revivescence,  aot 
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comiDQn  to  tho8  3  examples  fromwhich  those  anal- 
ogies  have  been  drawn.  Two  of  these  sourcet 
oí  strength  are  physical^  her  coal  and  her  iron ;  and 
two  of  them  are  moráis  the  freedom  of  the  presa 
and  the  trial  by  jury  ;  and  tbey  are  mutually  con- 
servatii^e  of  eacb  other,  for  shoiild  any  attempt  be 
made  to  destroy  the  two  last,  the  two  fírst  are  ad]m-> 
rably  adapted  to  defend.them. 

Every  fool  knowshow  often  he  has  been  a  xoffiíe^ 
but  every  rogue  does  not  know  how  often  henas 
been  a  fool. 

The  more  we  know  of  history,  the  less  shall  we 
csteem  the  subjects  of  it ;  and  to  despise  our  spe- 
cies,  is  the  price  we  must  too  often  pay  for  our 
knowledge  of  it. 

l'he  three  great  apostles  of  practical  átheism, 
that  make  converts  without  persecuting,  and  retain 
them  without  preaching,  are  wealth,  health,  and 
power. 

It  is  curious  that  we  pay  statesmen  for  what  they 
say,  not  for  what  tbey  do  ;  and  judge  of  them  from 
what  tbey  do,  not  from  what  tbey  say.  Henee 
tbey  have  one  code  of  maxims  for  profession  and 
another  Ux  practice,  and  make  up  tlieir  con- 
sciences  as  the  Neapolitans  do  their  beds,  wiüione 
«et  of  fumiture  for  show  and  another  for  use. 

Man  is  a  compound  bemg  ;  and  what  little  know* 
ledge  he  can  arrive  at»  to  be  practicáis  scarcely  ean 
be  puré.  Like  the  air  he  breathes,  he  may  refine 
it,  until  the  one  is  unfit  to  be  respired  and  the  othev 
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to  be  applied.  Mathematicians  haré  songht  know* 
Aedge  in  figures,  philoaophers  in  syatems,  logiciaos 
in  subtilties,  and  metaphvsicians  in  aounda-.  It  is 
noi  in  any  ñor  in  all  oí  these.  He  that  studies 
only  men,  will  get  the  body  of  knowledge  without 
ihe  8011I,  and  he  that  studies  only  books,  the  sonl 
without  the  body.  He  that  to  what  he  sees,  adds 
observation»  and  to  what  he  reads  refiection,  is  in 
the  right  road  to  knowledge,  provided  that,  in  scru- 
tinizing  the  hearts  of  others,  he  negiects  not  his  own ; 
aad,  like  the  Swiss,"**  doubles  his  exertions  abroad, 
that  he  may  more  speedily  profít  by  them  at 
home. 

Noduels  are  palatablo  to  both  partios,  except 
those  that  are  engaged  in  from  motives  of  revenge 
Such  duels  are  rare  in  modem  times,  for  law  has 
been  found  as  eíficacious  for  this  purpose  as  lea^ 
though  not  so  expeditious ;  and  the  lingering  tor- 
tures inflicted  by  parchment,  as  terrible  as  the  more 
summary  decísions  of  the  pistol.  In  all  añairs  of 
honour,  excepting  those  where  the  solé  motive  is 
revenge,  it  is  curious  that  fear  is  the  main  in^re- 
dient.  From  fear  we  accept  a  challenge,  and  uom 
fear  we  refuse  it.  From  the  false  fear  of  opinión 
we  enter  the  lists,  or  we  decline  to  do  so,  from  the 
real  fear  of  danger,  or  the  moral  fear  of  guilt. 
Duelling  is  an  evil  that  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
lo  eradicate,  because  it  would  require  a  society 
compbsed  of  such  materíals  as  are  not  to  be  found 

*  This  pining  to  revisít  théir  native  land.  peculiar  to  the 
8wi$s,  is  termed  Nostalgia^  a  word  that  signifies  a  strcmg 
desire  to  retum.  Thev  have  been  known  even  to  die  whea 
thiscannot  be  attainea ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  tht  same 
remedy  that  cures  a  Swiss,  kills  a  ScoL 
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without  admixture ;  a  society  where  all  vrho  are 
not  Christians»  must  at  least  be  geütlemen,  or  if 
neither — ^philosophers 

Some  praters  are  so  full  of  their  ówn  gabble,  ana 
80  fond  of  their  own  diecord,  that  they  would  not 
suspend  their  etemal  monotoniés,  to  hear  the  wit 
of  Sherídan,  or  the  point  of  Swift ;  one  might  as 
well  attempt  to  stop  the  saw  of  a  task-working 
stonecntter  by  the  melodies  of  an  folian  harp. 
Others  again  there  are,  who  hide  that  ignorance  in 
silent  gravit7,.that  these  expose  by  silly  talk ;  but 
they  are  so  coldlycorrect,and  so  methodically  didl, 
thatany  attempt  to  raise  the  slumbering  sparks  of 
genius,  by  means  of  such  instrmnents,  would  be  to 
stir  up  a  languishing  firé  with  a  poker  of  ice.  There 
is  a  third  class,  forming  a  great  majority,  being  a 
heavy  compound  of  the  two  former,  and  possessing 
many  of  the  properties  peculiar  to  each ;  thus,  they 
have  just  ignorance  enough  to  talk  amongst  fools, 
and  just  sense  enough  to  be  silent  amongst  wits. 
But  they  lia  ve  ño  vivacityjn  themselves,  ñor  relish 
for  it  in  another ;  to  attempt  to  keep  up  the  ball  of 
conyersation  with  such  partners,  would  be  to  play 
a  gan[ie  of  fíves  against  a  bed  of  feathers. 

Man  grows  up  to  teach  his  children  as  a  father, 
and  he  looks  back  to  the  time  when  he  himself  was 
taught  as  a  child.  Henee,  he  often  becomes  a 
pedagogue  by  circi^mstance,  and  a  dogmatist  by 
choice.  He  carries  these  principies  beyond  hís 
own  contracted .  sphere,  into  regions  without  his 
jurisdiction,  and  assumes  the  dignity  of  the  pre- 
ceptor, in  situations  where  the  docility  of  the  pupU 
would  be  more  consdnant  to  his  powers,  but  lew 
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congenial  to  hU  príde.  Neither  are  words,  thosa 
tools  he  works  with,  lesa  imperfect  thanhia  akiUin 
applying  them.  Worda,  *  thosefickle  daitghters  of 
the  eárth^  are  the  creation  of  a  being  that  is  fínitey 
and  when  applied  to  expkdn  that  which  is  infinite, 
they  fail ;  for  that  which  is  made  surpasses  not  the 
maker;  ñor  can  that  which  is  immeasurable  hy 
our  thoughts,  be  measured  by  our  tongues.  Man 
is  placed  in  a  system  where  he  sees  benevolence 
acting  througb  the  instnunentality  of  wisdom :  these 
proofs  multiply  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  his 
powers  of  intellectual  perception,  and  in  those 
departments  of  this  system  which  he  understands 
the  bcst,  these  marks  of  wisdom  and  benevolenco 
are  most  discemible.  An  astronomer  would  have 
a  sublimer  view  of  the  powers  of  the  first  cause  in 
magnitude  than  an  anatomist,  but  the  anatomist 
would  have  a  finer  conception  of  this  wisdom  in 
minuten ess  than  the  astronomer.  A  peasant  may 
have  as  sincere  a  veneration  for  this  Being,  and 
adore  him  with  as  puré  a  worship,  as  either  the 
astronomer  or  the  anatomist ;  but  his  appreciations 
of  him  must  be  less  exalted,  because  they  are  built 
upon  a  narrower  base.  If,  then,  in  all  the  parts  of 
this  system  which  we  can  understand,  these  marks 
of  goodness  are  so  plain  and  legible,  is  it  not 
rational  to  infer  the  same  goodness  m  those  parts 
of  the  system  which  we  cannot  comprehend? 
The  Designer  of  this  system  has  not  leít  himself 
without  a  witness,  but  has  unfolded  his  highquali- 
ties  so  fuUy  in  mostinstances,  that  if  there  are  some 
where  he  appears  to  us  obscuro  or  unintelligible,to 
believe  in  our  own  ignorance,  rather  than  in  the  in- 

{'ustice  of  such  a  Being,  is  not  only  the  safest  creed, 
nit  the  soundest  philosophy.     The  end  may  be  a 
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State  of  optimisiii,  and  this  woiüd  be  worthy  of 
God ;  hut  the  means  are  a  state  of  diséipline,  and 
this  is  fitting  for  man. 

One  endowed  with  a  modérate  share  of  mathe- 
aiatical  knowledge,  might  be  capable  óf  foUowing 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  through  the  rationalé  of  many  of 
tiis  propositions,  and  would  find  him  cleur  and  irre- 
fragable ín  all  of  them.  But  presently  he  comes 
to  that  philosopher's  discovery  of  fluxions,  the 
principies  and  deductions  of  which  happen  to  be 
heyond  bis  comprehension ;  would  it  not  be  thé 
height  of  presumption  for  such  a  man  to  suspeet 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  of  obscurity,  rather  than  himself 
of  incapacity?  But  if  this  reasoning  have  any 
weight  between  one  man  and  another,  with  how 
much  greater  power  must  it  opérate  between  man 
tnd  bis  Maker  ?  Infidelity,  alas  !  is  not  always 
built  upon  doubt,  for  this  is  diíHdent :  ñor  philoso- 
phy  always  upon  wisdom,  for  this  is  meek ;  but 
pride  is  neither,  The  spoiled  children  of  human 
Science,  like  some  other  bantlings,  are  seen  at  times 
to  spum  at  the  good  that  is  offered,  in«  a  vain  but 
boisterous  struggle  for  the  evil  that  is  withheld. 

No  ntan  can  Uve  or  die  so  much  for  himself  as  he 
that  lives  and  dies  for  others ;  and  the  only  great- 
ness  of  those  little  men  who  hayo  conquered  eyeiy 
thing  but  themselves,  consiste  in  the  steadi^ess 
with  which  they  have  overeóme- the  most  splendid 
temptations  to  be  good,  in  consequence  of  theit 
low  schemes  and  grovelÚng  wishes  to  be  powerful*. 
like  Napoleón,  who  -  - 

*  Thou^  times,  occasioas,  chances,  foes  and  frieiids, 
Urged  him  to  purest  Aune,  by  noblest  ends, 
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Ib  thi8  alone  was  great— to  have  withstood 
8«eh  \aned,  vast  lemptatioos  to  be  good.' 

Con/lagraHon  of  Mbvm», 

Were  we  to  say  that  we  admire  the  tricks  and 
gambols  of  a  monkey,  but  think  nothing  of  Hia 
power  that  created  those  limba  and  musdea  by 
which  they  are  performed,  eyen  a  coxcomb  woidd 
■tare  at  such  an  asseveration ;  and  yet  be  is  in  tbe 
daily  commission  of  a  mncb  grosser  contradiction — 
atill  be  neglects  bis  Maker,  bnt  worabips  bimself. 

Trutb  is  the  object  of  reason,  and  this  is  one ; 
beauty  is  the  object  of  taste,  and  tbis  is  multiform. 

Oratory  is  tbe  buffing  and  blustering  spoiled 
child  of  a  semi-barbarous  age.  Tbe  press  is  tbe 
foe  of  rhetoric,  but  tbe  fríend  of  reason  ;  and  the 
art  of  declamation  has  been  sinking  in  valué,  from 
the  moment'**  that  speakers  were  foolisb  enough  to 
publisb,  and  readers  wise  enough  to  read. 

•  There  are  no  potentates  of  modem  times  that  woiúd 
imítate  Philip,  ana  ofíer  a  town  containiag  ten  thonsand 
inhabitants  for  an  orator.  The  ancients  were  a  gossiping 
and  a  listeniug,  rather  than  a  wríting  or  a  readin^  set. 
This  circomstance  gaye  an  orator  great  opportanities  of 
display ;  for  the  tongue  efiécts  that  for  thonghts  that  the 
press  does  for  words ;  but  the  tongue  confers  on  them  á 
much  shorter  existence,  and  produces  them  in  a  &r  less 
tangible  shape;  twocircumstances  that  are  often  not  untk- 
yourable  to  the  speechifíer.  An  ancient  demagogue  said, 
that  so  long  as  tne  people  had  ears,  he  would  rather  that 
they  shoula  be  without  understandings.  AIl  good  things 
A«fvbelow  haye4heirdravbacks,  and  all  evil  things  tbeur 
compensations.  The  drawback  of  the  advantage  Mprint- 
ing  is,  that  it  enables  coxcombs  to  deluge  us  with  dufncss; 
and  thecompensation  for  the  want  of  this  art  was  this,  thaí 
if  blockheaos  wrote  nonsense,  noone  else  woold  transcribe 
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Light,  whether  it  be  materíi^  or  moxid,  is  tha 
best  reformer;  íot  it  prevents  tbose  disorders 
wbich  other  remedies  somctimes  cure,  but  Bome- 
times  coafírm. 

Man,  if  be  compare  bimself  witb  all  tbat  be  can 
8ee,  is  at  tbe  zeaitb  of  power ;  but  if  be  compare 
bimself  witb  all  tbat  be  can  conceive,  be  is  at  tbe 
nadir  of  weakness.  ' 

We  oílen  pretend  to  fear  wbat  we  really  despise, 
and  more  often  to  despise  wbat  we  really  fear. 


As  in  our  amours  tbose  conquests  tbat  bave 
cost  tbe  conqueror  tbe  most  difficulty,  Have  retain- 
ed  bim  tbe  longest  in  subjection— causing  bim,  like 
Pyrrbus,  by  victory  to  be  undone — so  it  is  also  in 

it;  neither  could  they  take  their  trash  to  the  raarket,  when 
it  cost  so  much  time  and  labour  lo  multiply  the  copies. 
Booksellersare  like  horse-dealers  in  one  respect,  and  if  they 
buy  the  devil,  they  mast  also  sell  the  devil :  bot  the  misfor- 
tone  is,  that  a  bookseller  seldom  nnderstands  the  meríts  of  a 
book  so  thoroughly  as  the  horse-dealer  the  merits  of  a  horse, 
and  reads  wlth  íar  less  judgment  than  the  other  rides.  But 
to  retum  to  the  speechifiers.  An  orator  who,  like  Demos- 
thenes,  appeals  to  the  head  rather  than  the  heart — wbo 
rcsorts  to  argnment,not  tosophistry-^who  hasnosoondine 
words,  unsupported  by  strong  c(»)ceptions-^who  wouki 
rather  con  vince  withoutpersaading,  than  persuade  without 
convincinjg^— is  an  exception  to  all  roles,  and  would  succeed 
in  all  períods.  When  the  Román  people  had  listened  to 
ihe  long,  diñíuse,  and  polished  discourses  oí  Cicero,  they  de* 
¡larted,  sayingto  one  another,  '  What  asplendid  speech  our 
orator  has  made !'  But  when  the  Athenians  heard  Demo»- 
thenes,  he  so  fiUed  them  with  the  subject-matter  of  his  ora- 
iion,  that  they  quite  forgot  the  orator,  but  left  him  at  th€ 
ásásh  of  his  harangue,  breathing  revenge,  and  exclaiming 
Let  US  go  and  fight  against  Philip !' 
36 
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onr  appetites :  those  enjoTUieiito  wñ  have  oome 
orejr  to  with  the  mosl  repugnance,  wé  abaadon 
with  the  mo8t  regret 

Slander  cannot  make  the  subject  of  it  either 
better  or  worse ;  it  may  represent  m  in  a  faise  light, 
or  place  a  likeness  of  us  in  a  bad  one,  bvt  we  are 
the  same :  not  so  the  slanderer ;  for  calunmy 
always  makes  the  calumniator  worse,  but  the 
calumniated — never. 


Many  schemes,  rídiculed  as  Utopian,  decríed  as 
visionary,  and  declaimed  against  as  impracticable, 
will  be  reaiized  the  moment  the  march  of  sound 
knowledge  has  eífected  this  for  our  species :  that 
of  making  men  wise  enough  to  see  their  tírue  Ínter- 
ests,  and  disinterested  enough  to  pursue  them. 


It  is  a  commou  observation  that  any  fool  can 
get  money ;  but  they  are  not  wise  that  think  so. 
fhe  fact  is,  that  men  apparently  dull  do  get  money, 
and  yet  they  have  no  reason  to  thank  their  duhiess 
for  their  wealth.  They  appear  to  be  stupid  on 
every  thing  unconnected  with  their  ofaject,  money, 
because  they  have  concentrated  all  their  powers  to 
this  particular  purpose.  But  they  are  wise  in  their 
genercUiony  as  those  who  have  any  dealings  with 
them  will  fínd  out.  Like  moles,  they  are  consid- 
ered  blind  by  common  observers,  although,  in  the 
formation  of  their  little  i/ellaw  heaps,  both  are  auf* 
ñcicntly  sharpsighted,  and  have  better  eyes,  fw 
their  own  low  and  grovelling  purpbses^  than  thoae 
bystanders.  who  suspect  that  Úiey  haré  nona. 
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In  women  we  love  that  wl)ic>  18  natural,  we 
admire  that  which  is  acquired,  and  bhun  that  which 
Í8  artificial.  But  a  system  of  education  that  com- 
bines the  evil  of  all,  and  gives  us  the  good  of  nei- 
ther  ;  that  presents  us  with  the  ignorance  of  that 
which  is  naturs^l,  without  its  artlessness,  and  the 
cunning  of  that  which  is  artificial,  without  its 
acquirements  ;  that  gives  us  little  to  admire,  less  te 
love,  and  much  to  despise ;  is  more  calculated  to 
procure  the  female  a  partner  for  the  minuet  than 
ibr  the  marriage,  and  for  the  hall  than  for  the  bed. 

Time  does  as  much  for  a  firstrate  poet,  as  for  a 
firstrate  painter,  but  in  a  very  difierent  manner. 
The  poet  whose  efibrts  have  established  his  repu- 
tation,  and  whose  celebrityhas  gone  down  to  after- 
ages,  will  receive  a  meed  of  renown  even  greater 
ihan  he  deserves,  and  that  text  of  scripture  will  be 
verified  as  to  his  fame,  which  says :  *  To  him  that 
nath,  shall  be  given.^  Time,  in  fact,  efiects  that 
for  a  fine  poem  that  distance  performs  for  a  fine 
view.  When  we  look  at  a  magnifícent  city  from 
Bome  height  that  is  above  it,  and  beyond  it,  we  are 
suíficiently  removed  to  lose  sight  of  its  little  alleys, 
blind  janes,  and  paltry  habitations ;  we  can  discover 
nothing  but  its  lofty  spires,  monuments  and  tawers, 
its  palaces,  and  its  sanctuaries.  And  so  it  is  with 
a  poem,  when  we  look  back  upoa  it  through  a  long 
interval  of  time  ;  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
heanng  only  the  finest  passages,  because  these 
only  are  repeated ;  the  flats  and  the  failings,  elther 
we  have  not  read  or  do  not  remember.  The  finest 
passages  of  Milton  or  of  Shakspeare  can  be  re- 
nearsed  by  many  who  have  never  waded  through 
all  the  pages  of  either.     Daeier :  observed  t&k 
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Homer  was  a  thousand  yean  more  beautiñil  than 
Yirgil,  as  if  CaUiope  traced  the  etymology  of  her 
ñame  to  her  wrínkles  rather  than  her  dimples. 
Yoltaire  cafríed  ^8  opinión  so  far,  that  he  seems 
to  infer  that  distance  of  time  might  make  a  poet 
■tiU  more  interesting,  by  making  Imn  invisible  ;  for 
he  asserts  that  the  reputation  of  Dante  will  con 
tinually  be  growing  greaíer  and  greater,  because 
tfaere  is  nobody  now  that  reads  him.  This  senti- 
ment  must  be  a  source  of  great  consolation  to 
many  of  our  modem  poets,  who  have  ahready  lived 
to  see  themselves  arrive  at  this  point  of  greatness, 
and  may  in  some  sort  be  said  to  have  snrvived 
their  own  apotheosis. 

It  is  with  diseases  of  the  mind,  as  with  those  of 
the  body  :  we  are  half  dead  before  we  understand 
our  disorder,  and  half  curcd  when  we  do. 

Liberty  will  not  descend  to  a  people,  a  people 
must  raise  themselves  to  liberty ;  it  is  a  blessing 
that  must  be  earned  before  it  can  be  enjoyed. 
That  nation  cannot  be  free,  where  reform  is  a  com- 
mon  hack,  that  is  dismissed  with  a  kick  the  mo 
ment  it  has  brought  the  rider  to  his  place.  That 
nation  cannot  be  free,  where  parties  are  but  difier- 
ent  roads,  leading  to  one  common  destination,  plun- 
der.  That  nation  cannot  be  free,  where  the  nüers 
will  not  feel  far  the  people,  until  they  are  obliged 
to  feel  with  the  people,  and  then  it  is  too  late. 
That  nation  cannot  be  free,  that  is  bought  by  its 
own  consent,  and  sold  against  it ;  where  the  rogup 
that  is  in  rags  is  kept  in  countenance  by  the  rogue 
that  is  in  ruffles,  and  where,  iróm  high  to  low,  from 
the  lord  to  the  kckey,  there  is  nothing  radical  bnt 
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eomiption,  and  nothing  contemptible  bul  poverty ; 
when  both  patriot  and  placeman,  perceiving  that 
money  cBjf^  do  every  thing,  are  prepared  to  do  every 
(hing  for  raoney.  That  nation  cannot  be  free, 
where  religión  is,  with  the  higher  orders,  a  matter 
of  indifforénce ;  witb  the  middle,  of  acquiescence ; 
and  with  the  lower,  of  fanaticism.  That  nation 
cannot  be  free,  where  the  leprosy  of  selfíshness 
sticks  to  it  as  cióse  as  the  curse  of  Elisha  to  hi« 
servant  Gehiza :  where  the  rulers  ask  not  what 
recommends  a  man,  but  who ;  and  where  those 
who  want  a  rogue,  have  no  occasion  to  make,  but 
lo  choose.  I  hope  there  is  no  nation  like  this 
vnder  heaven ;  but  if  there^  were^  these  are  the 
things  that,  however  great  she  might  be,  would 
keep  such  a  nation  from  liberty,  and  liberty  from 
her.  These  are  the  things  that  would  forcé  upon 
such  a  nation — ^first,  a  govemment  of  expedients , 
secondly,  of  difficulties;  and  lastly,  of  danger. 
Such  a  nation  could  begin  ^o  feel,  only  by  fearing 
all  that  she  deserved,  and  finish  by  suñering  alJ 
that  she  feared. 

A  free  press  is  the  parent  of  much  good  in  » 
State.  But  even  a  licentious  press  is  a  far  less 
evil  than  a  press  that  is  enslaved,  because  both 
sides  may  be  heard  in  the  former  case,,  büt  not  in 
the  latter.  A  licentious  press  may  be  an  evil,  an 
enslaved  press  must  be  so;  for  an  enslaved  press 
may  cause  error  to  be  more  current  than  wisdom, 
and  wron|  more  powerful  than  right ;  a  licentious 
press  cannot  eíTect  these  things,  for  if  it  give  the 
poison,  it  gives  also  the  antidote,  which  an  enslaved 
press  withholds.  An  enslaved  press  is  doubly 
fatal :  it  not  only  takes  away  the  true  light,  for  in 
36» 
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thal  case  we  migfat  stand  stíll,  bot  it  sets  up  a  false 
one,  that  decoys  us  to  our  destructioii. 

7  AU  nations  that  have  reached  the  highest  point 
of  cÍTilization,  may  from  that  hoar  aftsuiiie  íbr  thoir 
motto,  '  Videri  quam  esse.**  And  whenever,  and 
wherever,  we  see  ostentation  substituted  for  happi- 
nes8,  profession  for  fríendship,  forraality  for  religión, 
pedantry  for  leaming,  bufiboncry  for  wit,  artifíce 
for  nature,  and  hypocrisy  for  every  thing ;  these 
are  the  signs  of  the  times  which  he  that  runs  may 
read,  and  which  will  enable  the  philosopher  to  date 
the  commencement  of  national  decay,  from  the 
consummation  of  national  refínement. 

We  should  choose  our  books  as  we  would  our 
companions,  for  their  steriing  and  intrinsic  merít, 
not  for  their  adscititious  or  accidental  advantages. 
For  with  books,  as  with  men,  it  seldom  happens 
that  their  performances  are  fuUy  equal  to  their  pre- 
tensions,  ñor  their  capital  to  their  credit.  There- 
fore,  to  repeat  a  sentence  in  my  preface,  we  should 
consider  rather  what  is  said,  than  who  says  it,  and 
the  consequence  of  the  argument,  rather  than  the 
consequence  of  him  that  delivers  it ;  for  wise  things 
have  sometimesescaped  from  heads  that  are  fool- 
ish,  and  fbolish  things  from  heads  that  are  wise. 
We  should  prefer  preceptors  who  teach  us  to  think, 
suchas  Bacon  and  Locke, rather  than  those  that 
teach  üs  to  argüe,  as  Arístotle  and  Cicero  ;  and  wo 
should  give  our  days  and  our  nights  to  thpse  who, 
Hke  Tacitus  and  Súlly,  describe  men  ás  they  are, 
than  to  those  who,  like  Harrington  and  Bdlingr 
broke.  describe  men  as  they  ought  tó  be.  Of 
♦  To  seem  rath  tr  tkanto  be, — ^Pn. 
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tlie  poets,  it  will  be  raost  safe  to  read  chiefly  tbose 
of  times  that  aré  past,  who  are  still  popular  in  timea 
that  are  present ;  and  when  we  read  a  few  of  those 
that  are  ancient,  this  is  the  most  pleasing  and  com- 
pendious  mode  of  reading  all  that  is  good  in  thoee 
that  are  modem.  The  press  enables  poets  to  de 
luge  US  with  streams  from  Helicón,  rapid,  over- 
ñowing,  and  inexhaustible  ;  but  noisy,  írothy,  and 
muddy  withal,  and  profuso,  rather  than  profonnd. 
But  we  shall  fínd  more  difibrence  of  opinión  as  to 
the  comparativo  merits  of  the  poets,  than  of  all 
other  writers.  For  in  science,reason  is  the  guide ; 
but  in  poctry,  tasto.  Truth,  I  have  before  observed, 
is  the  object  of  the  one,  which  is  uniform  and  in 
divisible ;  beauty  is  the  object  of  the  other,  which 
is  varied  and  miütiform. 

There  are  many  who  say  more  than  the  truth  on 
some  occasions,  and  balance  the  account  with  their 
consciences  by  saying  less  than  the  truth  on  otheris. 
But  the  fact  is,  that  they  are  in  both  instances,  as 
fraudulent  as  he  would  be  that  exacted  more  than 
his  due  from  his  debtors,  and  paid  less  than  íheir 
due  to  his  oreditors. 

It  is  a  piece  of  pedantry  to  introduce  foreign 
words  into  our  language,  when  we  have  terms  of 
legitímate  English  origin  that  express  all  that 
these  exotics  convoy,  with  the  advantage  of  being 
intelligible  to  every  one.  For  foreign  sounds,  like 
foreign  servants,  ought  not  to  be  introduced  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  nativos,  until  these  are  found 
unworthy  of  trust.  ^  I  was  once  askcd  at  a  party 
what  was  the  diñerence  between  á  conversatión, 
%ná  a  conversazione ;   1  replied,  t)iat  if  there  wer« 
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any  difference,  I  considered  it  must  be  this  :  in  a 
conversatioii,  if  a  blockhead  talked  nonaense,  you 
were  not  obUged  to  listen  toiiim;  bilt  in  a  c&nver' 
saaionet  you  were.  I  have  hei^rd  of  an  oíd  gentle* 
man  who  was  a  better  theologist  tban  a  cbymist, 
gravely  asking  a  fiiend  if  he  woidd  bé  so  good  as 
to  explain  to  him  the  difference  between  tho  oíd 
word  calvinism  and  the  new  term  gálvinism.  He 
might  have  replied  that  both  of  them  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  wiHifire,  but  that  neither  of  them  had 
been  hitherto  abie  to  explain  the  nature  of  that  ele- 
ment  with  which  they  were  so  intimately  connected 

A  system  of  mal-government  begins  by  rcfusing 
man  his  rightá,  and  ends  by  depriving  him  of  the 
power  of  appreciating  the  valiie  of  that  which  he 
has  lost.  It  is  possible  that  the  Polish  serf,  the 
Russian  boor,  or  the  descendant  of  the  kidnapped 
ne£[ro,  may  be  contented  with  their  condition ;  but 
it  is  not  possible  that  the  mind  of  a  Franklin,  or  a 
Howard,  could  be  contented  to  see  them  so.  The 
philosopher  knows  that  the  most  degrading  symp- 
tom  of  hopeless  vassalage,  is  this  very  apathy  that 
it  ultimately  superinduces  on  its  victims,  as  Uie 
surgeon  knows  that  the  most  alarming  symptom  of 
a  deadly  mortifícation  having  taken  place,  is  the 
cessation  of  pain  on  the  part  of  the  patient. 

If  sensuality  be  our  only  happiness,  We  ought  to 
envy  the  brutes  ;  for  instinct*  is  a  surer,  shorter» 
and  safer  guide  to  such  happincss  than  reason. 

•  There  are  some  facts  recorded  of  the  elephant,  that  onc 
Bcarcely  knows  how  to  reconcile  to  mere  instinct,  i/ the  factft 
be  authentic.  I  have  heard  the  late  Sir  Gteorge  Stannton 
isay,  that  when  General  Meddows  reviewed  four  war-ele* 
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If  we  read  the  history  of  disorders,  we  are  aston» 
ished  that  men  Uve  ;  if  of  cures,  we  are  still  more 
astonished  that  they  die.  But  death  is  the  only 
sovereign  whom  no  partiality  can  warp,  and  no 
príce  corrupt.  He  neUher  apares  the  hero,  hia 
purveyor  by  wholesale;  ñor  the  physician,*  his 

phants  that  faad  been  sent  from  Ceylon  to  Madras,  to  assist 
in  gettiD|^  the  Britísh  artillery  through  the  gauU,  a  very 
eztraordinary  circumstance  took  place.  The  war-eíephant, 
it  is  well  known,  í8  tndned  to  perform  the-  grand  salam, 
which  is  done  by  falling  on  the  nrstjoint  of  the  foreleg  at  a 
oertain  signal.  The  largest  of  the  foor  elephants  was  par- 
ticularly  noticed  by  the  general  as  being  terriUy  out  of  con- 
dition ;  the  keeper  was  ordered  up  to  explain  the  cause,  and 
was  in  the  act  of  doing  this  to  tne  general,  "^en  the  ele- 
phant  adranced  a  few  steps  ont  of  the  Une,  and  with  one 
stroke  of  his  proboscis  laid  his  keeper  dead  at  his  feet.  He 
then  retired  back  a^in  into  his  position  and  performed  the 
grand  salam.  This  circumstance  excited  some  consider- 
able alarm^  when  the  wife  of  the  keeper  ran  up  to  his  dead 
body,  and  m  a  broken  sort  of  exdamation,  cried  out  that 
she  was  alwajrsaíraid  somethins;  of  this  sort  would  happen, 
as  he  was  constantly  in  the  haoit  of  robbing  that  elephant 
of  his  rations  of  rice,  by  taking  them  away  from  his  crib 
afler  they  had  been  sérred  out  to  him  under  the  inspection 
of  his  superior.  This  anecdote  is  rather  a  staggering  one, 
but  I  have  mentioned  it  to  many  persona  who  have  been  m 
India,  and  most  of  them  were  no  strangers  to  the  circum- 
stance. One  géntleman  informed  me  that  it  T^as  auth^ti- 
cally  recorded  in  the  phüosophical  transactions  of  theday, 
but  this  I  cannot  voucn  for,  having  never  searched  for  it 

*  I  remember  when  at  París,  being  introduced  to  a  phy- 
sidan  who  had  fitted  up  a  largo  apartment  with  ^ortraite, 
sent  him  by  those  patients  whom  he  had  recovered.  This 
circumstance  put  me  in  mind  of  a  remark  of  Diog[enes  tó 
one  that  adnüred  the  multitude  of  votive-offerings  in  Sam- 
othracia  jriven  to  the  temple  of  Neptuné  by  those  who  had 
escaped  from  shipwreck :  •  There  would  nave  been  many 
more,'  said  Diogenes,  'if  those  who  have  perished  could  have 
presented  theirs.*  There  is  a  Spanish  story  that  runs  thus :-— 
AU  thephyúdans  of  Madrid  were  suddenlyalarmed  bjtht 
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caterer  by  retail ;  dbr  the  lawyer,  his  solicitor-géne* 
rtl ;  nor  the  undertaker,  his  master  of  the  ward- 
fobe ;  nor  the  príest,  bis  chamberlain  and  prívy- 
counsellor ;  even  his  tniest  minion  and  prime  syco- 
phant,  the  sexton,  who  has  spent  his  whole  Ufe  in 
hiding  bis  bad  deeds  from  the  woild,  and  conceal- 
ing  his  deformities,  is  at  iast  consigned  to  the  bed 
of  ciay,  with  his  own  shovel,  and  this  hj  tbe  banda 
üf  some  younger  favouríte,  who  sncceeds  alike  to 
his  saiary  and  his  seutence,  his  department  and  his 
doom. 


The  minor  nnseries  superindüced  by  fashion, 
that  queen  of  fools,  can  hardly  be  conceived  by 
those  who  live  ki  the  present  day,  when  common 
sense  is  invalidating  every  hour  the  anthori^  of 
this  siliy  despot,  and  confuming  the  ralional  dic- 
tatcs  of  comfort.  The  quantum  of  uneasiness 
forced  upon  us  by  tbese  absurdities,  was  no,  small 
drawback  from  the  sum  total  of  that  happiness 
allotted  to  the  littie  Ufe  of  man ;  for  smaU  miseries, 
Uke  smaU  debts,  hit  us  in  so  many  places,  and  meet 
US  at  so  many  turns  and  corners,  that  what  they 
want  in  weight  they  make  up  in  number,  and  ren- 
der  it  less  hazardous  to  stand  the  fíre  of  one  cannon- 
ball,  than  a  volley  composed  of  such  a  sfaower  of 

intrusión  of  the  ghosts  of  their  patients :  their  doors  were  so 
besieged  by  the  spectres  of  the  dead,  that  there  was  no  en- 
trance  for  the  living.  It  was  observed  that  a  single  phy« 
sician  of  no  repute,  and  livingvery  obscurely,  was  incom- 
moded  with  only  one  of  these  unearthlr^isiters;  all  Madrid 
flocked  to  him,  and  he  got  all  the  tees,  untü  his  bréthei 
practitioners  promulgated  the  unfortunate  discorery,  tbfll 
this  single  ghost  was,  when  alive.  the  only  paüeni  that  era 
consulted  bim; 
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búllete.  It  IB  whlún  üie  recollection  of  very  many 
of  my  readers,  that  no  gentleman  or  lady  could 
«ither  pay  or  receive  a  visit,  or  go  out  to  a  dinner, 
or  appear  at  a  public  party,  without  submitting  to 
haré  seven  or  eight  pounds  of  fat  and  flour  worked 
into  their  hair,  by  the  hands  of  that  very  industríous 
and  important  personag«,  the  ñizeur,  on  whose 
co-operation  their  whole  powers   of  locomotion 
depended,  and  who  had  so  much  to  do  that  he 
could  seldom  be  punctual.     Nothing  was  more 
common  than  for  ladies  at  a  race-ball,  an  election- 
invitation,  or  a  country  assize  meeting,  to  undergo 
the  tremendpuB  operations  of  the  frizeur  on  the 
evening  that  preceded,  and  to  saorifíce  one  night^ 
rest  to  fashion,  in  order  that  they  might  sacrifíce 
another  night  to  foUy.  Our  fair  country  women  laugb 
at  the  Chínese  ladies,  who  deprive  themselves  of 
the  use  of  their  feet,  by  tight  shoes  and  bandages 
and  whose  characters  would  be  ruined  S  they 
were  even  suspected  of  being  Me  to  walk.     But 
they  themselves,  by  the  more  destructive  and  dan- 
gerous  fashion  of  tight^lacing,  destroy  funetions 
of  the  body  far  more  important,  not  only  to  them- 
selves bt|t  to  their  ofispring ;  and  whole  troops  of 
dandies,  quite  as  taper-waisted,  and  almost  as  mas- 
culine  as  their  mothers,  are  the  natural  result  of 
such  an  absyrdity,    If  to  be  admired  is  the  motive 
for  such  a  custom,  it  is  a  most  paradoxical  mode  of 
pursuing  this  ^i^d ;  for  that  whichis  destructivo  of 
health,  must  be  stiU  more  destructive  of  beauty» 
that  beauty,  in  a  vain  efibrt  to  preserve  ti4iich,  the 
victims  of  this  fashion  hav/s  devoted  thenii^lves  to  a 
joyless  youth,  and  a  prematuro  decrepitiíde.     An- 
other of  the  minor  miseries  formerly  imposed  upon 
^cietyhy  thp  despot^sn^  oí  faihion,  was  the  neces- 
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itty  of  giving  larga  suma,  denominated  ralea,  to  a 
whde  bevy  of  butlers,  footmen,  and  lackeys. 
Thia  was  carried  to  auch  an  ezcesa,  that  no  poor 
man  could  afibrd  to  diñe  witk  a  rich  one,  unleaa  he 
enclosed  a  guinea  with  hia  card  of  inritation :  and 
vetthia  cuatom,  more  mean,  if  poasible,  than  abaard« 
kept  it8  ground  until  a  few  such  men  aa  Swift 
Steelo,  and  Arbuthnot,  happened  to  make  a  discov- 
ery  in  terrestríal  bodiea,  productive  of  more  com- 
fort than  any  made  before  or  aince,  in  those  that 
are  celestial.  After  a  due  course  of  experimenta, 
both  synthetically  and  analytically  pursned,  they 
found  out  and  promulgated  to  the  world,  that  two 
or  three  frienda,  a  joint  of  Welsh  mutton,  a  bla- 
zing  hearth,  a  bottle  of  oíd  wine,  and  a  hearty  wel- 
come  at  home,  were  far  better  thinga  than  cold 
fricasaees,  colder  formalities,  aour  liquora,  and 
sourer  looka  abroad,  aaddied,  moreover,  with  the 
penalty  of  running  the  gantlet  of  a  whole  gang  of 
belaced  and  betasselled  mendicants,  who  proceded 
from  the  plmider  of  the  pocket  of  the  gaeat,  to  their 
stíU  more  barefaced  depredations  on  the  cellar  of 
thoir  master.  There  is  a  little  Italian  story  so  much 
to  my  present  purpose,  that  I  ahall  conelude  by 
relating  it.  A  nobleman,  resident  at  a  castle,  I 
think  near  Pisa,  was  about  to  celébrate  his  marriage- 
feast.  All  the  elementa  were  propitioua  ezcept  the 
ocean,  which  had  been  so  boisterous  as  to  deny 
the  very  necessary  appendage  of  fish.  Most  pro 
videntiaily,  however,  on  the  very  moming  of  the 
feaat,  a  poor  ñsherman  made  his  appearance  with 
a  turbot  so  large  that  it  seemed  to  haré  been 
created  for  the  occasion,  '  animal  prapter  eonüima 
nutum,**  Joy  pervaded  the  caatle,  and  the  fiaher- 
*An  amtiuU  bom  fúr  themerry-making.^'PmL 
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man  was  nshered  with  his  príze  iato  the  saloon, 
vrhere  the  nobleman,  in  the  presence  of  his  visi- 
t«)rs,  requested  him  to  put  what  pnce  he  thought 
proper  on  the  físh,  and  it  should  be  instantly  paid 
iiim.  '  One  hundred  lashes,*  said  the  fisherman, 
*  on  ipy  bare  back,  is  the  price  of  my  físh,  and  I 
wiil  not  bate  one  strand  of  whipcord  on  the  bargaiii 
The  nobleman  and  hls  guests  were  not  a  little 
astonishedy  but  our  chapman  was  resolute,  and 
remonstrance  was  in  vain.  At  length,  the  nobleman 
exclaimed  :  '  Well,  well,  the  fellow  is  a  humoríst, 
and  the  físh  we  must  have  ;  but  lay  on  lightly,  and 
let  the  price  be  paid  in  our  presence.'  After  fiñy 
lashes  had  been  administered,  '  Hold,  hold !'  ex- 
claimed  the  físherman.  '  I  have  a  partner  in  this 
business,  and  it  is  fitting  that  he  should  receive  hÍ3 
share.'  'What!  are  there  two  such  madcaps  in 
the  world?'  exclaimed  the  nobleman  ;  'ñame him 
aiid  he  shall  be  sent  for  instantly.'  '  You  need  noi 
go  very  far  for  him,'  said  the  físherman  ;  you  wiil 
tind  him  at  your  gate,  in  the  shape  of  your  own  por« 
ter,  who  would  not  let  me  in  until  I  promised  that 
he  should  have  the  half  of  whatever  I  received  for 
my  turbot.^  '  Oh,  oh,'  said  the  nobleman, '  bring  him 
up  instantly ;  he  shall  receive  his  stipulated  moiety 
with  the  strictcst  justice.'  This  ceremony  beiag 
finished,  he  discharged  the  porter,  and  amply  r^ 
warded  the  físherman . 

Happiness  is  that  single  and  glorious  tlúng 
which  is  the  very  light  and  sun  of  uie  whple  api- 
mated  universe ;  and  where  she  is  not,  it  were 
better  ihat  nothing  should  be.    Without  her,*  wi9- 

*  Dr.  Johnscoi  was  asked  hy  a  lady,  what  new  work  h« 
was  employed  about.  *  I  am  writing  nothing  just  at  present,' 
37 
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dom  Í8  but  a  shadow,  and  virtue  a  ñame ;  ahe  u 
their  aovereign  miatreas ;  for  her  alone  they  labonr, 
and  hy  her  they  wiü  be  paid ;  to  enjoy  her,  and  to 
commnnicate  her,  ia  the  object  of  their  efibrta,  and 
Ihe  conaummation  of  their  toil. 

It  ia  with  ridiciüe  aa  with  compaaaion,  we  do 
not  like  to  be  the  aolitary  objecta  of  either ;  and 
whether  we  are  laughed  at  or  pitied,  we  have  no 
objection  to  aharera,  and  fancy  we  can  lesaen  the 
weight  by  dividing  the  load.  A  gentleman  who 
waa  preaent  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  told  me  a 
humoroua  anecdote,  which  may  aerve  to  illuatrate 
the  above  position.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
our  govemment  had  deapatched  a  rocket-brigade  to 
aaaiat  at  that  action,  and  that  Captain  Boger,  a 
ery  deaerving  young  officer,  loat  his  Ufe  in  the 
commanding  of  it.  Añer  the  signa]  defeat  of  the 
French  at  this  memoraUe  action,  Leipsic  became 
ftill  of  a  mixed  medley  of  aoldiers,  of  all  arma  and 
of  all  nationa  ;  of  course,  a  great  variety  of  coin 
waa  in  circolation  there ;  a  Britiah  private,  who 
waa  attached  to  the  rocket-brigade,  and  who  had 
picked  upa  littlebroken  French  and  German,^went 
to  the  largest  hotel  in  Leipsic,  and  displaying  an 
English  shilling  to  the  landlord,  inquired  if  thia 

Eiece  of  coin  was  current  there.  '  Oh  yes,'  replied 
e,  *  you  may  have  whatever  the  house  aÓorda  foir 
that  money :  it  passes  current  here  at  preaent.'  Our 
fortúnate  Bardolph,  fínding  himself  in  such  com* 

replied  be.  *  Well,  but  doctor/  said  she.  *  if  I  could  wríte  like 
you,  I  should  be  always  writing,merely  for  the  pleasure  oi 
it'  •  Pray,  madam/  retorted  lie.  *  do  you  sincerely  thinK 
that  Leanoer  swam  across  the  Btellespont  merely  because 
he  was  fond  of  swimmin/;  V 
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pliant  quarters,  called  about  him  most  lustily,  and 
the  most  sumptuous  diimer  the  hoúse  could  añbrd, 
washed  down  by  sundry  bottles  of  the  most  expen* 
sive  wines,  was  despatched  without  cercmony. 
On  going  away,  lie  tendered  at  the  bar  the  identi- 
cal  shilling  which  the  landlord  had  inadvertently 
led  him  to  expect  was  to  perfonn  such  wonders. 
The  stare,  the  shrug,  and  the  exclamation  elicited 
frora  ^minehostcfthegarter^  by  such  a  tender,  may  be 
more  easily  conceived  than  expressed.  An  expía- 
nation»  very  much  to  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  land- 
lord, took  place,  who  quickly  found  not  only  that  no- 
thing  more  was  likely  to  be  got,  bnt  also  that  the  laugh 
would  be  tremendously  heavy  against  him.  This 
part  of  the  profíts  he  had  a  very  Christian  wish  to 
divide  with  his  neighbour.  Taking,  therefore,  his 
guest  to  the  streét-door  of  his  hotel,  he  requested 
him  to  look  o  ver  the  way. .  ♦  Do  you  see,'  said  he, 
*  that  large  hotel  opposite  ?  That  fellow,  the  land- 
lord of  it,  is  my  sworn  rival,  and  nothing  can  keep 
this  story  from  his  ears,  in  which  case  I  shall  never 
hear  the  last  of  it.  Now,  my  good  fellow,  you  are 
not  only  welcomo  to  your  entertainment,  but  I  will 
instantly  give  you  a  fíve-frank  piece  into  the  bar- 
gain,  if  you  will  promise,  on  the  word  of  a  sol- 
dier,  to  attempt  the  very  same  trick  with  him  t6- 
morrow  that  succeeded  so  well  with  me  to-day.' 
Our  veteran  took  the  money,  and  accepted  the  con- 
ditions ;  but  having  buttoned  up  the  silver  very  se- 
curely  in  his  pocket,  he  took  his  leave  of  the  land- 
lord with  the  foUowing  speéch,  and  a  bow  that  did 
no  discredit  to  Leipsic.  *  Sir,  I  deem  myself  in 
honour  bound  to  use  my  utmost  endeavours  to  put 
your  wishes  in  execution ;  I  shall  certainly  do  aU 
]  can,  but  musí  candidly  inform  you  that  I  fear  I 
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shall  not  succeed,  siiice  I  played  the  very  i 
trick  with  tbat  gentleman  yesterday  ;  and  it  U  to 
his  particular  advice  alone  that  yon  are  indebted 
for  the  honour  of  my  company  to-day.' 

If  yon  see  a  man  grossly  ignorant  and  superficial 
on  pointa  which  you  do  understand,  be  npl'  ovet 
ready  to  give  credit,  on  the  acore  of  cWacter 
which  he  may  have  attained,  for  any  greal  ability 
in  points  which  you  do  not  understand. 

Emulation  looks  out  for  menta  that  she  may 
exalt  herself  by  a  victory ,  envy  apies  out  blemishes 
that  she  may  lower  another  by  a  defeat. 

Truth  can  hardly  be  expected  to  adapt  herself 
to  the  crooked  policy,  and  wily  ainuoaities  of 
worldly  affairs  ;  for  truth,  like  light,  travels  only  in 
aoraight  linea. 

It  is  adverse  to  talent  to  be  coi|sorted  and  train- 
ed  up  with  inferior  minds,  or  inferior  companions, 
however  htgh  they  may  rank,  The  fOel  of  the  racer 
neither  fínds  out  his  speed  ñor  calla  out  his  powers 
if  pasturad  out  with  the  common  herd  ukat  are  des- 
tined  for  the  collar  and  the  yoke. 

The  good  people  of  England  do  all  that  vk  them 

lies  to  make  their  king  a  puppet ;  and  theny.with 

their  usual  consistency,  detest  him  if  he  is  not 

what  they  would  make  him,  and  despise  him  if  he^. 

■  ■  \ 

He  that  will  not  permit  bis  wealth  to  do  any  good 
to  others  while  he  is  alive,  prevents  it  from  doing 
any  good  to  himself  when  he  is  dead  ;  and  by  an 
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egotism  that  is  snicidal,  and  has  a  double-edge, 
cuts  himself  off  from  the  tniest  pleasure  here,  and 
the  highest  happiness  hereafter.  Some  fancy  that 
they  make  all  matters  right  by  cheating  their  reia- 
tions,  and  leaving  all  their  ill-gotten  wealth  to  some 
public  institution.  I  have  heard  a  story  of  his 
satanic  majesty,  that  he  was  one  day  sitting  on  his 
throne  X)f  state^  with  some  of  his  prime  ministers 
attending  him,  when  a  certain  imp,  just  arrived 
from  his  mission  to  this  nether  world,  appeared 
before  him.  '  Sirrah,'  said  he,  *  you  have  beeo 
long  absent  from  us :  what  news  from  above  V 
have  been  attending,  and  please  your  majesty,  the 
deathbed  of  a  miser,  and  1  have  put  it  into  his  head 
to  ieave  all  his  immense  wealth  to  charitable  insti- 
tiuions.'  '  Indeed,'  said  the  sable  monarch,  '  and 
cali  you  this  attending  to  my  interest  ?  I  am  afraid 
we  shall  lose  him.'  '  Fear  not,'  said  the  imp, '  for 
he  has  made  no  restittUions,  and  has  also  many 
starving  relatives ;  but  if  we  were  so  unlucky,  we 
are  sure,  after  all,  to  be  gainers,  for  I  also  instilled 
it  into  his  mind  to  appoint  twelve  trastees,  and  your 
majesty  may  aafely  reckon  upon  cvery  soul  of  tíiem 
to  a  man. 

'  Omne  simile  non  est  idem^*  is  an  axiom  which 

^  men  of  powerful  imaginations  ought  to  keep  con- 

stantly  in  view ;  for  in  mental  optics  those  do  nót  * 

always  see  the  farthest  who  have  mounted  the 

highest,  and  imaginationf  has  sometimos  blinded 

*  Every  tídng^  like  isnot  ike  same, — ^Püb. 

\  Wit  also  wUl  sometimes  bribe  the  judgment  te  a  falso 
decisión,  and  make  us  inclined  to  say  what  is  brilliant, 
raüxer  than  what  is  true ;  and  to  aim  at  point  rather  than  at 
propriety.  Voltaire  was  once  desired  by  a  poet  to  crítidse 
a  tragedy  he  had  writtén.  He  prefaced  nis  reqnest  by  say« 
37* 
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the  judgmenl,  rather  than  sharpened  its  acumen. 
Minds  of  this  kind  have  been  beautifully  compared 
to  those  angels  described  in  the  Revelation,  who 
bid  tbeir  eyes  with  tbeir  wings, 

Some  conversioDs  have  failed,  not  for  any  rant 
of  faith  in  the  convert,  but  for  a  defíciency  of  that 
article  in  the  converter ;  and  when  matters  have 
been  brought  to  the  point,  it  has  been  discovered 
that  the  disciple  was  ready  to  perforin  his  part  of  • 
the  ceremony,  provided  the  master  were  equally  so 
to  perform  his.  I  reinember  having  somewhere 
read  a  storyof  a  certain  lady  in  Italy,  who  beingof 
the  Protestant  faith,  was  about  to  be  united  in  mar- 
riage  to  a  papist.  Great  pains  were  taken  to  work 
her  conversión  ;  at  length,  she  consented  to  take 
the  holy  sacrament  according  to  the  ritual  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  provided  the  making-up  and  man- 
ufacturing  of  the  ^Y^fer  to  be  used  on  this  ceremony 
were  allowed  her.  This  was  granted :  and  when  the 
priest  had  fínished  the  consecration,  sho  solemnly 
asked  him  if  he  fírmly  believed  that  the  act  of  con- 
secration  had  transformed  those  elements  into  the 
real  body  of  Christ?  He  replied  there  could  not  be 
the  shadow  of  a  doubt  of  it.  '  Then/  said  she,  '  I 
am  ready  to  swallow  them  if  you  will  only  set  me 
the  example,  but  must  candidly  inform  you,'  added 
she,  '  that  before  the  miracle  of  transubstantiation 

ing  that  he  imew  the  valué  of  this  philosopher's  time,  and 
therefore  he  requested  him  to  express  his  candid  opinión  m 
the  shortest  manner.  Unfortunately  our  traeeclian  had 
written  the  single  word  Fin  atthe  bottom  oí  bi&piece,  and 

£ur  merciless  critic  confined  his  whole  criticism  merely  to 
cratching  out  the  letter  w,  thus  Fi.  Nevertheless,  the 
tragedy  did  not  deserve  so  severe  a  sentoice ;  but  the  wit 
was  tco  great  a  X  8mptatio<i. 
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had  been  performcd  on  the  consecrated  host,  tlie 
principal  ingredient  in  its  composition  was  arsenlc' 
The  monk  did  not  deem  H  prudent  to  make  a  con- 
Tert  on  such  terms. 

Flattery  is  often  a  traffic  of  mutual  meanaess, 
wnere,  although  both  parties  intend  deception,  nei^ 
ther  are  deceived;  sin  ce  worda  that'tost  little,  are 
exchanged  for  hopes  that  cost  less.  But  we  must 
be  careful  how  we  flatter  fools  too  little,  or  wise 
men  too  much ;  for  the  ñatterer  must  act  the  very 
reverse  of  the  physician,  and  administer  the  strong- 
est  dose  only  to  the  toeakest  patient.  The  truly 
great  will  bear  even  reproof,  if  truth  support  it, 
more  patiently  than  flattery  accompanied  with  false- 
hood ;  for,  by  venturing  on  the  fírst,  we  pay  a  com- 
pliment  to  their  heart,  but  by  yenturing  on  the 
second,  we  inílict  an  insult  on  their  head.  Two 
painters  undertook  ^  portrait  of  Hanpibal ;  one  of 
them  painted  a  fuü  likeness  of  him,  and  gave  him 
two  eyes,  whereas  disease  had  deprived  him  of  one ; 
the  other  painted  him  in  profile^  but  with  his  blind 
side  yrom  the  spectators.  He  severely  reprimanded 
Úie  érst,  but  handsomely  rewarded  the  second. 

Human  Ufe,  according  to  Mandeville*  and  others 
if  his  school,  is  a  constant  system  of  hypoctis}' 

*  If  we  were  inclined  to  pan,  after  the  manner  of  Swift, 
jn  the  ñame  of  Mandeville,  we  might  say  that  MandevUIe 
«ras  a  devil  of  a  man,  who  wrote  a  book  to  prove  man  a 
levil. 

I  am  rather  surj^rised  to  see  such  men  as  Hobbes,  Ma- 
shiavelli,  Mandevilie,  or  Spinúsa,  rcceive  aay  attention  in 
that  republic  which  alone  is  fíxed  and  free— therepublic  of 
ktters.    They  carry,  it  is  true,  their  own  antidote;  for  th« 
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ftcting  upon  bypocrisy ;  a  kind  of  double  duping, 
where  pretenderá  pursue  virtue  that  they  esteem 
not,  for  the  sake  of  praises  which  those  who  profier 
valué  not.  Thus,  according  to  him,  instead  of 
feeling  any  gratitude  for  those  who  have  lost  their 
lives  in  the  service  of  tkeir  country,  our  feelings 
ought  rather  to  be  tbose  of  pity  and  contempt  for 
beings  so  weak  as  to  permit  the  love  of  glory  to 
overeóme  the  love  of  life.  In .  conformity  to  this 
system,  be  asserts  tbat  all  the  virtues  are  notbing 
more  than  the  political  offspring  that  ñattery  begets 
upon  príde.  Were  such  a  system  to  be  general, 
with  Machiavelli  for  our  tutor,  and  Mandeville-  for 
our  moralist,  we  might  indeed  deny  a  heaven,  but 
if  we  denied  a  hell,  it  would  not  be  for  want  of  a 
nrototype  upon  earth.  Mr.  Hume,  on  the  other 
hand,  seems  inclined  to  make  utility  the  test  of  vir> 
lúe ;  and  this  doctrino  he  has  urged  so  speciously 
as  to  draw  after  him  *  a  third  part  of  the  host  o] 
heaven'  Paley  has  been  in  some  degree  seducéd, 
but  Paley's  authority  is  on  the  decline.  If  one  were 
disposed  to  banter  such  a  doctrine,  by  pursuing  np 
its  conclttsions  to  the  absurdities   to  which  they 

absurdity  of  their  doc  trines  is  usually  in  proportion  to  their 
atrpcitv.  I  would  h  tve  them  read,  ñotwitnstanding,  and 
promuigated  and  exa  ained.  and  would  give  them  all  possi- 
ole  fair  play.'I  am  ce  tain  this  is  the  most  eíficacioas  mode 
of  satisiyiDg  ourseh  es  how  much  more  powerful  their 
ñames  are,  than  theii  pens.  I  shall  be  told  that  there  are 
momencs  when  these  men  evince  great  strength  of  mind. 
as  there  are  times  wh  m  madmen  evince  great  strength  ot 
body;  but  one  is  the  stiength  of  error,  and  the  other  of 
disease.  Now  we  &  mt  up  the  one,  and  clap  a  strait 
waistcoat  upon  him ;  and  I  would  give  the  other  all 
possible  liberty,  for  the  more  they  are  seen  and  knmmL 
the  fewer  converts  they  will  have,  and  the  less  mischief 
they  will  do 
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wonld  lead  us,  one  woald  say,  tñ9|fc£ptwilUng-<— . 
were  on  fíre,  a  philosopher  ouglit  to  n|b^but  m)l 
preference  to  a  fool,  and  a  steam-engine,  o^B  ^ 
in  preference  to  either  ;  no  parent  ought  to^ 
any  affection  at  tendemess  for  a  child  that 
dying  of  a  dieorder  pronounced  to  be  incurable  [ 
and  no  child  ought  to  take  any  trouble  for  a  parent 
that  was  in  a  state  of  dotage.  If  we  met  with  a 
beggar  with  one  leg,  we  ought  to  giye  him  nothing, 
but  reserve  a  dpuble  alins  for  a  beggar  who  had  two, 
as  being  the  most  useful  animal.  As  to  religión, 
all  adoration  would  be  transferred  to  the  felt  and 
visible  sourco  of  all  utility,  the  sun :  and  the  religión 
of  Pcrsia  would  be  the  universal  faith.  Another 
mode  of  accountíng  for  human  actions,  is  self-in- 
terest;  a  system  that  has  more  plausibility,  and 
perhs^ps  more  proselytes4han  the  two  that  precede 
it.  It  would  indeed  be  very  unfortunate  for  mankind 
if  any  virtuous  action  whatsoever  could  be  proved 
to  be  detrimental  to  the  self-interest  of  him  who 
performed  it,  if  the  view  taken  of  it  be  enlarged 
and  comprehensive.  And  it  is  on  this  ground  Üiat 
I  have  asserted  elsewhere,  that  it  is  much  nearer 
the  truth  to  say  that  all  men  have  an  interest  in 
being  good,  than  that  all  men  are  good  from  inte- 
rest. S wift,  in  his  detached  thoughcs,  observes,  that 
there  are  some  whose  self-love  inclines  them  to 
please  others,  and  some  whose  self-love  inclines 
them  to  please  themselves ;  the  first  he  designates 
as  the  virtuous,  and  the  second  as  the  vicious. 
Rousseau'*'  saw  the   difficulty  of  the    egotistical 

*  Rousseau  was  more  f(  ad  of  a  paradox  than  Shakspeare 
of  a  pun,  and  it  is  seldcHD  that  any  réliance  can  be  placed 
apon  his  opinión,  even  if  he  possessed  one;  thus,  at  the 
very  time  he  was  ranting  about  liberty,  he  sufiéred  this 
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ereed,  and  to  avoid  it,  divides  self-loife  into  two 
oiders,  a  higher  and  a  lower,  a  sensual  and  a  spi- 
rítiial ;  and  labours  to  convince  us  that  his  highei 
(Nrder  of  self-interest  is  compatible  wiih  virtue,  ihe 
lower  not.  He  gives  us  an  Hnstaniia  cruets^^*  tbe 
case  of  ihe  juryman  who  was  resolved  ratber  to 
perish  than  permit  tbe  conviction  of  another  man, 
fór  a  murder  which  he  bimself  had  perpetrated. 
But  that  knowledge  which  is  necessary,  is  seldom 
abstruse,  and  for  all  practical  purposes,  conscience 
is  tbe  best  casuist,  and  to  do  as  we  would  be  done 
by,  the  safest  rule.  I  believe  the  worst  man  that 
ever  existed,  never  committed  a  bad  action  without 
some  compunction,  ñor  a  good  one  without  some 
delight,  and  he  that  would  persuade  us  that  both 
are  indifierent,  would  approximate  us  nearer  to  the 
brute  fromour  insensibüity,  than  to  the  philosopher 
from  our  stoicism.  Human  nature  may  grovel,  but 
it  can  also  soar.  We  se^  a  man  deny  himself  to 
gratify  others,  forget  himself  to  remember  others, 
endanger  himself  to  rescue  others,  and  lastly  die, 
that  others  may  live.  Are  we  after  this  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  moralist,  and  write  this  character  down 
a  selfish  being,  because  he  sought  all  his  delights 
and  gratiñcations  in  being  the  source  and  the  dis- 
tributor, to  others,  of  both  ? 

Death  is  the  liberator  of  him  whom  freedora 
cannot  reléase,  the  physician  of  him  whom  medi- 
cine cannot  cure,  and  the  comforter  of  him  whom 
time  cannot  consolé. 

sentiment  to  escape  him,  In  a  confidentis.  «etter  to  a  friend 
'e  mon  avís  le  sang  éPim  seul  homme  est  d'ím  phu  gran  prist 
qtu  la  liberte  de  lout  le  eenre  kumain,* 
♦  T%e  experimeni  oftke  cro«.— Pub. 
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Is  tbe  Deity  able  lo  prevent  e  vil,  bul  not  wilUng-r— 
where  is  his  benevolence  ?  is  he  willing,  but  nOt 
able — where  is  his  power  ?  is  he  both  able  and  wil- 
ling— whcnce  then  is  the  evil  ?  These  formidable, 
questions,  all  resolving  themselves  into  the  *  und¿ 
malum**  of  the  Epicureans,  have  been  hand^d 
down  as  heirlooms  from  one  generation  of  skep* 
tics  to  another ;  a  generatiop,  that,  like  the  family 
of  the  Wrongheads,  can  trace  back  its  ancestry 
to  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  who,  like  the  Jews  of 
the  present  day,  are  confíned  to  no  meridian,  cli- 
mate,  or  country,  but  who  are  as  obstinate  in 
rejecting  all  creeds,  as  the  latter  are  in  adhering  to 
one.  Whence  is  evil?  This  is  that  tritwapmint 
question  resorted  to  as  the  trustiest  weapon  of  the 
infidel,  when  closely  pushed ;  a  weapon  produced 
with  as  much  solemnity  as  the  sword  which  the 
Highland  chieftian  exhibits  as  the  brand  of  his 
forefathers,  and  the  title  to  his  domains,t  and 
which  is  considered  as  terrible  as  ever,  altSough 
the  stalworth  hands  that  formerly  wielded  it 
are  moulderíng  in  the  dust.  Whence  is  evil  ?  I 
will  not  presume  to  break  a  lance  with  this  formi- 
dable champion  that  has  foiied  so  many,  neither 
am  I  quite  inclined  like  ^neas,  to  escape  in  a 
cloud.  The  method  I  shall  adopt  will  be  to  retreat 
fighting,  and  with  my  face  to  the  foe.  I  admit  the 
existence  of  evil  to  its  full  extent,  and  I  also  admit 
my  own  ignorance,  which  is  not  the  least  part  of 
the  evil  I  deplore.     I  also  fínd  in  the  midst  of  all 

♦  WhenceisevÜ? — Pub. 

t  King  James  held  a  convocation  at  Perth,  and  oemanded 
^the  Scotch  barans  that  they  should  produce  the  chartert 
oy  which  they  held  their  lands ;  they  all,  with  one  simulta* 
xieous  movement  rose  up  and  irew  their  swords. 
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tbis  evil,  a  tolerably  fair  proportion  oí  good.  1 
can  discover  that  I  did  not  make  myself,  and  also 
that  the  being  that  did  make  me,  has  shown  a 
degree  of  poiñrer  and  of  wisdom  far  beyond  my 
powers  of  comprehension.  I  can  also  see  so  much 
0ood  proceedmg'  from  bis  aystem  even  here, 
Uiat  I  am  inclined  to  love  him ;  but  I  can  see  so 
mnch  evil,  that  I  am  inclined  also  to  fear  him.  1 
íind  myself  a  compound  being,  made  up  of  body 
ahdmind,  and  tbe  unión  is  so  intimate,  that  the^ 
ene  appears  to  perish,  at  tbe  dissolution  of  the 
other.  In  attempting  to  reconcile  this  last  evií, 
deatb,  and  tbe  many  more  that  lead  to  it,  with  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  goodness,  that  I  see  displayed 
on  many  other  occasions,  I  find  that  I  have  strong 
aspiríngs  after  a  state.  that  may  survive  this  appa- 
rent  dissolution,  and  I  fínd  that  I  have  this  feeiing 
in  common  with  all  tbe  rest  of  my  species  ;  I 
find  also,  on  looking  within,  that  I  have  a  mind 
capable  of  much  higher  delights  than  matter  or 
earth  can  aíford.  On  looking  still  more  closely 
into  myself,  I  find  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  first  state  of  existence  I  ever  enjoyed ;  1 
can  recoUect  no  other,  I  am  conscious  of  no 
other.  Here  tben  I  stand  as  npon  a  point  ácknow- 
ledged,  that  this  world  is  the  first  stage  of  exist 
ence  to  that  compound  animal  man,  and  that  it  is 
to  him  at  least  the  first  link  in  that  o^rder  of  things 
in  which  mind  is  united  to  matter.  May  not  tben 
this  present  state,  be,  as  relates  to  mind,  a  state  oí 
infancy  and  cbildhood,  where  the  elementa  and 
the  rudiments  of  a  progressive  state  are  to  be 
received  and  acquired ;  and  may  not  sucb  be  neces 
sarily  a  state  of  discipline ;  and  may  not  an  all 
wíse  and  all-pérfect  Being    take  less  delfgbt  ir 
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creating  stones  and  blocks,  and  in  making  them 
capable  of  eteinal  happiness,  than  in  uUimatel^ 
granting  this  gloríouis  boon  to  creatures  whom  he 
had  formed  intellectual  and  responsible  ?  And  is 
not  this  supposition  far  less  absurd  and  inonstrous, 
than  to  conclude  the  Deity  unjust,  and  the  voliin- 
tary  author  of  evil,  necessary  írom  his  prescience 
that  foresaw  it,  yet  permitted  it;  and  gratuitous 
from  his  power,  ihat  coúld,  yet  wonld  not  prevent 
it  1  Having  arrived  at  these  conclusions  by  look- 
ing  into  myself,  I  then  look  to  things  around  me, 
and  without  me,  and  1  fínd  an  external  state  of 
things,  corresponding  precisely  with  these  intemál 
conclusions.  I  fínd  a  mixed  state  and  condition  to 
be  the  lot  of  man  ;  he  has  much  of  good  to  enjoy, 
and  much  of  evil  to  encounter,  and  the  more  or  the 
less  of  either  I  observe  depends  in  very  many 
instances  on  himself  I  farther  fínd  that  this  is  no 
particular  discoveiy  of  mine,  that  it  has  struck  the 
profoundest  thinkers,  and  the  justest  reasoners  of 
all  ages,  quite  as  forcibly,  and  been  much  better 
expressed.  I  farther  see  that  a  state  of  discipline 
naturally  presupposes  for  its  proper  theatre  a  mixed 
state  of  good  and  of  evil,  since  a  mixed  state 
alone  it  is,  that  calis  many  virtues  into  action, 
that  could  not  be  exercised  in  a  state  of  perfection, 
such  for  instance,  as  benevolence  in  alleviating  the 
miseries  of  others,  or  resignation  in  bearing  om 
own.  In  sbort,  I  fínd  it  to  W  precisely  what  I  con- 
ceive  mind  in  its  compound  state  might  most  natu- 
rally require,  namely,  a  state  of  discipline,  with 
quite  enough  of  good  to  keep  intellectual  agente 
from  despair,  and  quite  enough  of  evil  to  keep 
them  from  presumption ;  good  also,  not  so  indepehd- 
ent  of  our  exertions,  as  to  ju$tify  our  idleness 
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and  evil  not  so  necessary  and  unavoidable  as  to 
paralyze  us  with  despondency. 

I  have  strong  doubts  as  to  the  pepnission  of 
those phenomenathat have  been termed  supématu- 
ral,  since  the  era  of  the  apostles;  and  if  there  be 
any  who  think  they  have  -witnessed  such  things, 
they  should  reñect  that  there  is  this  hazard  in  di- 
vulging  them — ^they  voluntarily  wedge  themselves 
up  into  the  very  awkward  dilemma  of  being  con- 
sidered  either  as  liars  or  fools.  To  withhold  our 
assent  to  such  things  if  we  have  witnessed  them  is 
difficult ;  but  to  give  our  assent  to  them  because  they 
have  been  witnessed  by  others,  is  absurd.  In  this 
latter  case,  the  reasoning  of  Dr.  Hume  will  apply, 
and  is  conchisive  against  all  such  phenomena  sub- 
sequent  to  the  era  stated  above  ;  for  here,  we  trust 
not  to  experience,  but  to  testimony,  and  it  is  con- 
trary  to  our  experience  that  such  superhuman  ap- 
pearances  should  be  true,  but  it  is  not  contrary  to 
our  experience  that  the  human  testimony  by  which 
they  are  supported,  should  be  false.  I  know  not 
which  is  most  detrimental  to  the  happiness  of  roan- 
kind  :  to  believe  in  such  things  if  they  have  neveí 
happened,  or  to  disbelieve  them  if  they  have.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  to  deny  them,  eyen  in  opposition 
to  our  oum  experience,  would  sa?our  hss  strongly 
of  presumption,  than  to  admit  them  on  the  bare  tes- 
timony of  others,  would  of  weakness ;  and  the  ad- 
vocates  of  supematural  appearances  havinff  hap* 
pened  in  modem  times,  are  sure  to  be  in  the  mi- 
nority,  not  only  as  to  number,  but  also  as  to  weight. 

Early  impressions  are  not  easily  erased ;  the 
irirgin  wax  is  faiihful  to  the  signet,  and  subsequent 
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impressions  serve -rather  to  indent  the  former  ones, 
than  to  eradicate  them.  To  change  the  metaphor, 
we  migbt  say  thac  the  ncw  cask  takes  ita  odoiur 
from  the  fírst  wine  that  it  receives ;  what  may  be 
poured  in  añerwards  will  be  contained,  but  the 
first  is  imbihed,  Rousseau  carried  bis  envy,  hatred, 
and  malice,  of  all  litenuy  contemporaríes,  almoet 
to  pbrensy.  A  social  savage  on  tbis  point,  be 
recoiled  as  suUenly  from  the  courtesy  óf  Hume  as 
from  the  caustic  of  Yoltaire.  Tbis  enigma  in  bis 
character  may  be  solved  by  recoUecting,  that  when 
he  Tvas  clerk  to  M.  Dupin,  be  was  not  permitted  to 
diñe  at  bis  table  on  those  days  that  the  literati 
assembled  tbere.  Even  tben,  he  felt  his  own  pow- 
ers,  and  despised  bim  wbo, '  like"^  the  hcLse  Judean, 
threw  a  pearl  avoay  richer  than  all  his  tribe*  Tbere- 
fore,he  commenced  bis  campaign  witbnovery  cbar- 
itable  feelings  for  bis  contemporaries ; '  but  etitered,' 
says  Grimm,  'the  fíeld  of  literature,  as  Marius  re- 
entered  Rome,  breatbing  revenge,  and  remember- 
ing  the  marsbes  of  Mintumse.* 


In  all  places,  and  in  all  times,  those  religionists 
wbo  have  believed  too  mucb,  have  been  mOre 
inclined  to  violence  and  persecution  than  those 
wbo  have  believed  too  little — ^I  suspect  the  reas<m. 
is,  that  indiíference  is  a  mucb  less  active  [nrinciple 
than  enthusiasm. 

We  seek.tbe  society  of  the  ladies  witb  aview  to 
be  pleased,  rather  than  to  be  instructed ;  and  are 

♦  1  here  allude  to  Hóosseau's  appreciatíon  ot'himselfí  bol 
he  ^  as  a  pearl,  I  should  have  noobjection  to  buy  at  a^ 
price,  ií  1  coald  only  sell  him  at  his  cwn. 
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more  gratifíed  by  tbose  who  will  talk,  than  by  thosty 
tkat  are  silent ;  for  if  tbey  talk  well,  we  are  doubly 
delighted  ur  receive  information  from  so  pleasant  a 
•ource,  and  if  tbey  are  at  times  a  little  out  in  tbeir 
conclunons,  it  is  flattering  to  our  vanity  to  set 
tbem  rígbt.  Tberefore,  I  would  bave  the  ladies 
indulge  with  somewhat  leas  of  reserve  in  ibe  free- 
dom  of  conversation,  notwitbstanding  ibe  remark 
of  bim  wbo  said  witb  more  of  point  than  of  poÚte- 
ness,  tbat  they  were  tbe  very  reverse  of  tbeir  own 
mirrors :  for  tbe  one  reñected  without  talking,  but 
tbe  otber  talked  witbout  refleeting."^ 

If  an  autbor  write  better  tban  bis  contemporaries, 
tbey  will  term  bim  a  plagiarist ;  if  as  well,  a  pre- 
tender ;  but  if  worse,  be  may  stand  some  chance 
of  commendation,  as  a  genius  of  some  promise, 
from  wbom  much  may  be  expected  by  a  due  atten- 
tion  to  tbeir  good  counsel  and  advioe.  When  a 
dull  autbor  has  arrived  at  this  point,  the  best  thing 
be  can  do  for  his  fame,  is  to  die  before  he  can /olio  w 
it ;  bis  brother  dullards  will  in  this  case  club  their 
efibrts  to  confer  upon  bim  one  year  of  immortality, 
a  boon  which  few  of  them  coüld  realizo  for  them- 
selves ;  and  this  year  of  fame  may  be  even  extended 
to  two,  provided  the  candidato  can  be  proved  to 
baVe  died  on  classic  ground,  and  to  bave  been 
buried  within  the  verge  of  tbe  meanderings  of  tbe 
Tiber,  or  the  murmurings  of  the  Meiissus.. 


A.  torrent  of  declamation,  wbere  all  is  sound  and 
verbiage,  has  often  served  the  ends  of  tbe  oppres- 
sor,  and  proved  more  fatal  to  the.  oppressed,  than 
any  forcé  of  argument  or  rcason  that  could  be 
brougbt  against  lum  ;  as  an  expert  swimmer  is  in 
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more  danger  from  the  foam  of  the  surf,  thaa  fiom 
the  deepest  water  of  t&e  ocean  ;  for  although  the 
formar  has  no  profundity,  it  has  also  no  buoyancy, 
neitlier  can  the  voice  of  distress  be  heard  amidbt 
the  roar  of  the  breakers. 


The  Brítish  constitution  is  the  proudest  political 
monument  of  the  combined  and  progressive  wÍ9- 
dom  of  man :  throughout  the  whole  civilized  worid 
its  preservation  ought  to  be  prayed  for,  as  a  choice 
and  peerless  model,  uniting  all  the  beauties  of  pro- 
portion,  with  ali  the  solidity  of  strength.  But 
nothing  hmnan  is  perfect,  and  experience  has 
shown  that  this  proud  monument  of  human  wis- 
dom  wants  that  which  its  earlier  designers  had 
conceived  that  it  possessed  ;  a  self-preserving 
power.  Those,  therefore,  are  its  truest  friends  who 
are  most  vigilant  and  unrem'itting  in  their  eñbrts  to 
keep  it  from  cormption,  and  to  guard  it  from  decay ; 
whose  yeneration,  as  it  regards  what  it  has  been, 
and  whose  aifection,  as  it  relates  to  what  it  may  be, 
>s  exceeded  only  by  their  fears  for  its  safety,  when 
they  reflect  upon  what  it  is.  And  it  is  a  feeling  as 
dishonourable  to  those  who  entertain  it,  as  un- 
merited  by  those  against  whom  it  is  entertained,  to . 
suspect  that  those  hearts  and  hands  that  are  most 
zealous  and  vigilant  in  presendng  this  beautiful 
fabric  from  decay,  would  not  be  equally  brave  and 
energetic  in  defending  it  from  danger. 

It  is  much  easier  to  ruin  a  man  of  principie, 
than  a  man  of  noné,  for  he  may  be  ruined  through 
his  serupies.  Knavery  is  supple,  and  can  bend ; 
but  honesty  is  fírm  and  upright,  and  yields  not 
It  was  upon  this  ground  that  Bossuf  t,  bishop  of 
3B* 
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Meaux,  recommended  Louis  the  Foarteentb  t(i 
seciure  the  approbation  of  Fenelon,  archbishop  oí 
Cambray,  as  to  bis  marríage  ivith  Madame  de 
Maintenon. 


A  calumniator  will  aometímes  tell  tnitbs  tbat  are 
injurious  to  bimaelf,  if,  by  doing  ao,  be  can  gain 
believera  as  tothose  falsehoods  wbicbbe  circulates 
of  aiiother.  Thus  Rousseau,  wbo  had  much  me- 
tbod  in  bis  madness,  and  more  malice,  bas  shown 
tbat  bis  reputation  was  less  dear  to  Uro  tban  bis 
reveuge  ;  for  be  bespatters  bimself  witb  infamy  in 
bis  confessionsy  only  to  make  tbat  dirt  stick  the 
stronger  which  be  accumulatcs  upon  others,  and 
aífects  the  greatest  candoor,  only  to  ezercise  the 
greatest  cruelty. 


The  French  revolution*  was  a  machine  invented 
and  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing 
liberty ;  but  it  had  neitber  lever-clogs,  ñor  adjust- 
ing  powers,  and  the  consequences  were,  tbat  it 
worked  so  rapidly  tbat  it  destroyed  its  own  inven- 
tors,  and  set  itself  on  fíre. 

.  «That  France,  havingno  materialsto  work  with,  bul 
sach  as  could  be  found  in  the  heads  of  Frenchmen,  should 
merge  into  a  military  déspotism.  reqnired  no  prophet  lo 
foietel.  Bonaparte  said  tbat  on  his  retum  from  Egypt,  be 
found  tbe  constitution  in  abeyance,  and  the  crown  upon 
the  ground.  He  stooped  down'  and  pickcd  it  up.  He  nad 
not,  likeWashin^on,  the  courage  tospum  the  glittering 
bauble,  but  he  had  the  heart  tomake  de4>otism  palatable.— 
He  gave  to  Frenchmen  conquest  in  tbe  room  of  freedom : 
and  whüe  he  contracted  their  hberties,  enlarged  their  pri- 
son ;  bol  iing  oui  to  them  this  compensation,  "You  skaÚ  bt 
masters  of  Europe,  hU  my  ¡laves  /* 
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Metaphysicians  have  been  leaming  tbeir  lesson 
for  the  last  four  thousand  yeárs,  and  it  is  high  time 
(hat  they  should  now  begin  to  teach  us  something. 
Can  any  of  tbe  tribo  inform  us  wby  all  the  opera^ 
lions  of  the  mind  are  carried  on  with  undiminished 
Btiength  and  activity  in  dreams,  except  the  judg« 
mont,  \yhich  alone  is  suspended  and  dormant! 
This  fadilty  of  the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  total  inef- 
ñcieney  during  dreams ;  let  any  man  carefully  oz- 
aoiine  bis  own  oxperience  on  this  subject,  and  he 
will  fínd  that  the  most  glaríng  incongruities  of  time, 
the  most  palpable  contradictions  of  place,  and  the 
gróssest  absurdities  of  circumstance,  are  most 
glibly  swallowed  down  by  the  dreamer,  without  the 
slightest  dissent  or  demurrage  of  the  judgment. 
The.  moment  we  are  wide  awake,  the  judgment 
reassumes  her  functions,  and  shocks  us  vith  sur- 
prise  at  a  credulity  that  even  in  sleep  could  recon- 
cile  such  a  tissue  of  inconsistencies.  I  remember 
that  on  conversing  on  this  subject  with  a  gentleman 
of  no  mean  acquirement,  he  informed  me  of  a  curi- 
ous  circumstance  with  respect  to  himself.  He 
dreamed  that  he  saw  the  funeral  of  an  intímate  friend, 
and  in  the  continuation  of  the  same  dream,  he  met 
his  dead  friend  walking  in  the  streets,  to  whom  he 
imparted  the  mclancholy  tidings  without  experien- 
cing,  at  the  time,  the  remotest  feeling  as  to.the  mon- 
strous  absurdity  of  the  communication ;  rieither 
was  his  conviction  of  that  event  shaken,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  unlil  he  awoke,  by  this  astounding 
proof  of  its  falsfhood.  The  only  plausible  account 
that  oífers  itselí  to  my  mind,  as  to  the  phenomenou 
of  this  suspensión  of  che  judgment,  secms  to  be 
this :  all  dreams  are  a  piece  of  vivid  painting  to  the 
mincPs  íye :  we  clearly  see  all  that  we  drcam  about ; 
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there  is  no  doubt,  and  of  coune  no  reaaoning,  foi 
the  panorama  is  before  us,  and  all  its  subjects  are 
oeula  syhjectajidélibus*  As  all  dreama,  so  far  as  I 
can  recoUect  my  own,  or  ñnd  out  by  inquiring  of 
others,  seem  to  be  prcduced  by  vivid  paintings  on 
the  mind's  eye,  it  would  be  a  maUer  of  very  curious 
inquiry  of  what  forms,  shapes,  or  figures  are  the 
dreams  of  those  composed  who  have  been  bom 
blind  ;  do  they  ever  dream?  and  if  they  do,  can 
they  explain  what  they  have  been  dreaming  about, 
by  any  reference  to  outward  objects  which  they 
have  never  seen  ?  I  merely  suggest  those  hints  for 
the  use  of  those  who  have  leisure  and  opportunitv 
for  such  investigations. 

It  is  curious  that  some  leamed  dunces,  bec^use 
they  can  write  nonsense  in  laaguages  that  aro 
desñd,  should  despise  those  that  ¿álk  sense  in  lan- 
guages  tliat  are  living.  *  To  acquire  a  few  tongues/ 
says  a  French  writer, '  is  the  task  of  a  few  years, 
but  to  be  eloquent  in  one,  is  the  labour  of  a  life ' 


In  wríting,  we  should  be  careful  to  introduce  no 
arguments  that  are  controvertible ;  argumenta  are 
like  soldiers,  it  is  better  to  have  a  few  who,  like  the 
Spartans  at  Thermopylse,  are  capable  of  defending 
a  post,  than  a  number  like  those  m3níads  of  Per- 
siana that  accompaiiied  Xerxes,  and  that  served 
only  to  swell  the  triumph  and  augment  the  fame  of 
the  victor.  There  is  another  reason  why  we  should* 
be  careful  to  have  a  ^corps  élite^  of  good  argu- 
menta, rather  than  to  increase  their  number  by  an 
addiúon  of  any  that  are  weak,  which  is  this :  our 

*  Laid  iefcre  ike/aükfuZ  eyes. — ^Pcb. 
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adversary  will'iMt  fail  to  reply  to  tVose  that  are 
weak,  and,  by  oyercoming  them,  wiU  take  the  credit, 
and  often  gain  it  too,  of  having  conquered  Úmme 
that  are  strong ;  for,  as  in  fortifications,  extended 
works  are  seldoia  without  some  points  that  are 
weak,  80  in  controversy,  muhiplied  arguments  are 
seldom  without  some  positions  that  are  indefensi 
ble.  In  conversation  also,  no  less  than  in  writing, 
a  rule  somewhat  similar  to  that  insisted  on  above, 
might  be  recommended,  if  we  would  wish  wholly 
to  avoid  the  caustic  sarcasm  uttered  by  Bcntley  to 
one  whose  tongue,  like  the  racehorse,  went  the 
faster  the  less  weight  it  carried,  namely,  that  he 
showed  his  learning  (o  the  ignorant,  but  his  ignó- 
ranee  to  the  leamed.  ín  fact,  if  men  would  confine 
their  talk  to  those  subjects  only  which  they  únder- 
stand,  that  which  St.  John  iñforms  us  took  place 
once  in  heaven,  would  happen  very  frequently  on 
earth,  *  silencefor  tkespace  ofhalfan  hour.^  Hal- 
ley,  the  great  mathematician,  dabblcd  not  a  little  in 
infídelity ;  he  was  rather  too  fond  of  introducing  this 
subject;  and  once  when  he  had  descanted  some- 
what freely  on  it  in  the  presence  of  his  friond  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  latter  cut  him  short  with  this 
observation :  *  I  always  attend  to  you,  Dr.  Halley, 
with  the  greatest  deference  when  you  do  us  the 
honour  to  converse  on  astronomy  or  the  mathe- 
matics,  because  they  are  subjects  that  you  have 
industriously  investigated»  and  which  you  well 
imderstand ;  but  religión  is  a  subject  on  which  I 
always  hear  you  with  pain,  because  this  is  a  sub« 
}ect  which  you  have  not  seriously  examined,  and 
do  not  comprehend ;  you  despise  it  because  you 
have  not  studied  it,  and  you  will  not  study  li 
because  you  despise  it.' 
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To  curo  US  of  our  immoderate  love  oí  gaiu,  we 
abould  .^eriously  consider  how  ma«y  goods  there 
are  that  money  will  not  purchase,  and  these  the 
best ;  and  how  many  evils  there  are  that  money  will 
not  remedy,  and  these  the  worst.  An  ancient  j>hi- 
losopher  of  Athens,  where.  the  property  of  the 
wealthy  was  open  to  the  confíscations  of  the 
informer,  consoled  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  for- 
tune by  the  following  reflection  :  '  I  ha  ve  lost  my 
money,  and  with  it  my  cares ;  for  when  I  was  rich, 
I  was  afraid  of  every  poor  man,  but  now  that  I  am 
poor,  every  rich  man  is  afraid  of  me.' 


A  ihorough-paced  knave  will  rarely  quarrel  with 
one  whom  he  can  cheat.  His  revenge  is  plunder ; 
iherefore  he  is  usually  the  most  forgiving  of  beings, 
i^on  the  principie  that  if  he  come  to  an  open  rup- 
ture,  he  must  defend  himself,  andthis  does'notsuit 
a  man  whose  vocation  itis  to  keep  his  iiands  in  the 
pockets  of  another. 

Ladies  of  fashion  starve  their  happiness  to  feed 
their  vanity,  and  their  love  to  feed  their  pride. 


Great  wits  who  pervert  their  talents  to  sap  the 
foundation  of  morality,  have  to  answer  for  all  the 
evil  that  lesser  wits  may  accomplish  through  their 
means,  even  to  the  end  of  time.  A  heavy  load  of 
responsibility,  where  the  mind  is  s,till  alive  to  dó 
mischief,  when  the  hand  it  animated  is  dust.  Men 
of  talent  may  make  a  breach  in  morality  at  which 
men  of  none  may  enter ;  as  a  citadel  may  be  carried 
by  muskets  after  a  road  has  been  battered  out  for 
tbem  by  cannon. 
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There  is  this  of  good  in  real  otüs,  they  deliirer  ns 
while  they  last  from  the  petty  despotism  of  all  thai 
were  imaginary. 

There  are  many  moral  Actsons  who  are  as  miser 
^ly  devoured  by  objects  of  their  own  choosing,  af> 
was  the  fabulous  one  by  his  own  hounds. 


He  that  threatens  us,,  not  having  the  power  to 
harm  us,  would  perhaps  do  so  if  he  could ;  but  he 
that  threatens,  having  the  power,  is  not  much  to  be 
feared.  A  man  in  a  paroxysm  of  passion  may  ex- 
claim :  '  I  would  stab  you  if  I  had  a  sword !'  and 
perhaps  he  would  be  as  good  as  his  word ;  but  he 
that  has  a  sword,  will  either  use  it  withoutthreaten- 
ing,  or  threaten  without  using  it. 

Women  of  superior  acquirements,  and  of  stei- 
ling  qualifícations,  if  they  can  so  far  forget  them- 
selves  as  to  envy  pretty  fools  the  little  attentions 
they  receive  from  prating  coxcombs,  act  as  ab- 
surdly  as  if  they  were  to  begrudge  the  fly  her 
paramour,  or  the  moth  her  may.  Madáme  de 
Stael,  however,  has  often  been  heard  to  say  that 
she  would  gladly  have  exchanged  all  the  brightest 
qualities  of  the  mind  for  that  which  niggard  nature 
had  denied  her,  the  perishable  but  attractive  beau- 
ties  of  the  body.  Asenüment,  after  all,  more  dis- 
creditable  perhaps  to  our  sex  than  to  herself. 

A  man  who  succeeds  to  his  father's  reputatibn, 
must  be  greater'than  him  to  be  considered  as 
great ;  but  he  that  succeeds  to  his  father's  riches, 
will  have  to  encounter  no  such  deduction.  The 
popular  opinión  adds  to  our  means  but  diminishes 
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onr  merits ;  and  it  is  úoi  an  imsafó  role  to  beliere 
léss  than  you  hear  with  respect  to  a  man's  fortune, 
imd  more  than  you  hear  with  respect  to  his  fame. 

Could  any  nostrum  be  discovered  that  would 
eonsiderably  lengthen  the  lifeof  man,this  specioua 
good  would  be  a  real  evil  to  the  best  interests  of 
humanity,  fírst,  by  diminishing  the  valué  of  the 
reversions  of  virtue,  by  postponing  the  period  of 
their  realization ;  and  8econdly,bygiving  longevity 
to  the  development,  and  permanence  to  the  pros- 
perityof  vice. 

Extemporaneous  and  oral  harangues  will  always 
have  this  advantage  over  those  that  are  read  from 
a  manuscript.  Every  burst  of  eloquence  or  spark^ 
of  genius  they  may  contain,  faowever  studied  they 
may  have  been  beforehand,  will  appear  to  the 
audience  to  be  (he  eíTect  of  the  sudden  inspiration 
of  talent.  Whereas  similar  cíTorts,  when  written, 
although  they  might  not  cost  the  writer  half  the 
time  in  bis  closet,  will  nevcr  be  appreciated  as  any 
thing  more  than  the  slow  efibrts  of  long  study  and 
laboríous  application;  ^  olehunt  oleum,  etsi  non 
oleant  ;^*  and  this  circumstance  it  is  that  gives  such 
peculiar  success  to  a  poitited  reply,  since  the  hear- 
ers  are  certain,  in  this  case,  that  the  eloquence 
arises  ex  re  ncUa^  and  that  the  brilliancy  has  been 
elicited  from  the  colusión  of  another  mind,  a? 
rapidly  as  the  spark  from  the  steel. 

Tbere  can  be  no  Christianity  where  there  is  no 
charity  ;  but  the  censorious  cuitivate  the  forms  of 

«  7^  vriü  imeU  cf  oü,  though  tkey  contain  n^nf .— PuA 
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•H^ligion,  tkat  they  may  more  freely  indulge  in  tbe 
only  pleasure  of  their  lives,  that  of  calumniating 
tliose,  who  to  their  other  failings  add  not  tho  sin  of 
hypocrisy.  But  hypocrísy  can  beat  calumny  evjen 
at  hef  own  weapons,  and  can  feign.  forgiveness, 
while  she  feels  resentment  and  meditates  revengo. 

Those  who  take  their  opinión  of  women  frpm 
the  reporta  of  a  rake,  will  be  no  nearer  the  truth 
than  tho»e  who  take  their  opinioñs  of  men  from 
the  lips  of  a  prostitute. 

He  that  knowingly  defends  the  wrong  side  of  a 
question,  pays  a  very  bad  compliment  to  all  his 
hearers  :  it  is  in  plain  £nglÍ8h  this  :  <  Falsehood, 
supported  bymy  talents,  is  stronger  than  truth  sup- 
portcd  by  yours.' 


The  horríUe  catastrophes  that  sometimes  happen 
to  the  vicious,  are  as  salutary  to  others  by  their 
waming,  as  the  most  brilliant  rewards  of  the  yir- 
tuous  are  by  their  example.  And,  on  the  contrary/ 
the  successes  of  the  bad,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
gpod,  might  make  us  tromble  for  the  interests  of 
virtue,  were  not  these  very  things  the  strongeat 
proofs  of  an  hereafter. 

The  upright,  if  he  sufier  calumny  to  more  him, 
fears  the  tongue  of  man  more  than  the  eye  of  God. 

The  secrot  of  some  men's  attractions  might  be 
safely  told  to  all  the  world  ;  for  under  any  other 
nianagement  but  that  of  the  possessor,  they  would 
cease  to  attract.  Those  who  attempted  to  imitate 
thom,  would  ñnd  that  they  had  got  the  úifie, 
39    ^ 
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bnt  DOt  the  fiddU»stick;  tbe  puppet-show,  bút  nol 
pimch. 

How  happens  it  that  all  men  envv  us  our  wealth, 
but  that  no  man  envíes  us  our  hcaltn  ?  The  reason 
perhaps  is  this  :  it  is  very  seldom  that  we  can  lose 
our  wealth  without  some  one  being  the  better  for 
it,  by  gaining  that  which  we  havp  lost ;  but  no  one 
Í8  jealous  of  us  on  account  of  our  health,  because 
if  we  were  to  lose  that,  this  would  be  a  loss  that 
betters  no  one. 

Some  men  are  very  entertaining  for  i^  fírst  ínter* 
▼iew,  but  after  that  they  are  exhausted,  and  rna 
out ;  on  a  second  meeting  we  shall  find  themyery 
flat  and  monotonous;  líke  hand-organs,  we  have 
heard  all  their  tunes  ;  but  unlike  those  instrumenta, 
they  are  not  uew-barrelled  so  easily. 

He  that  has  energy  enough  in  his  constitution  to 
root  out  a  vice,  should  go  a  little  farther,  and  try  to 
plant  a  virtue  in  its  place ;  otherwise  he  will  have 
1Ú8  labour  to  renew ;  a  strong  soíl  that  has  produced 
weeds,  may  be  made  to  produce  wheat  with  far 
less  difficulty  than  it  would  cost  to  make  it  produce 
nothing. 

Would  morality  suffer  more  fírom  a  phiíosopher 
who,  like  Arcesilaus,  decried  it  by  his  words,  but 
Hipported  it  by  his  deeds  ;  or  from  him  who,  like 
Atistippus,  gave  sobríety  his  praise,  but  sensuality 
hiji  practice  ?  Some  preceptors,  perceiving  this 
dileihma,  have  run  upon  both  the  homs  óf  it,  in 
endeavonring  to  escape  them,  and  have  taugfat  ua 
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«rbat  we  ougbt  to  do  by  their  precept,  a»d  whflt 
we  ought  not  to  do  by  tbeir  example. 

When  we  are  in  tbe  company  of  senráble  men, 
we  ought  to  be  doably  cautious  of  talking  too  mucb, 
l«st  we  lose  two  good  things,  tbeir  good  opiriicn 
and  our  own  iinprovement,  and  disclose  oue  tbing 
whihb  bad  better  bave  been  concealed,  our  sclí- 
sufficiency ;  for  wbat  we  bave  to  say  we  know, 
but  wbat  tbey  bave  to  say,  we  know  not. 

Pride  either  fínds  a  désert,  or  makes  one ;  sub- 
mission  cannot  tame  its  ferocity,  ñor  satiety  fiU  it9 
voracity,  and  it  requires  very  costly  fcíod — its 
keeper*s  bappiness. 

Love  is  an  alcbymist  tbat  can  transmute  poison 
into  food — and  a  spaniel,  th^t  prefers  eyen  punisb* 
ment  frora  one  band,  to  caresses  from  anotber 
But  it  is  in  love,  as  in  war,  we  are  often  moi^ 
indebted  for  our  success  to  tbe  weakness  of  tbe 
defence,  tban  to  tbe  energy  of  tbe  attack ;  for 
mere  idleness  bas  ruined  more  womíen  tban  pas- 
sion,  vanity  more  tban  idleness,  and  credulity  more 
tban  eitber. 

Calumny  crosses  oceans,  acales  mountains,  and 
traverses  deserts,  widí  greater  ease  tban  tbe  Scy- 
tbian  Abaris,  and  Uke  Mm^  rídes  upon  a  poisoned 


it  is  pleasant  enougb  for  a  by-stander  wbo  bap- 
pons  to  be  in  tbe  secret,  to  note  tbe  double  décep- 
tion,  and  the  reciprocal  hypocrisy  tbat  is  constantfy 
^otng  on  betwccn  tbe  young  and  tbe  oíd,  in  Ibis 
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wickedand  transitory  world.  Tke  yoimg  are  con* 
Btantly  paying  every  kind  of  attention  to  the  oíd» 
without  feeling  the  slightest  esteem,  and  the  oíd 
are  as  constantly  levpngthe  discountof  theirpost 
obits  from  the  young  without  iutending  the  smaliesi 
remuneration.  I  remember  a  rich  oíd  gentleman 
at  coUege,  who  constantly  calculated  the  state  of 
his  health  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  these  mercenary 
attentions.  Some  little  time  before  he  died,  his 
physician  would  fain  have  persuaded  him  that  he 
was  much  better  '  it  would  not  do,  he  had  just  dis* 
covered,'  he  said,  ^sixídAsl  symptonis  in  his  own 
case,^ — thr^  presents^  and  three  xnsits  in  anc  day 
from  his  dearfriend  Mr.  H, 

Evils  in  the  joumey  of  life,  are  like  the  hills 
which  alarm  travellers  upon  their  road ;  they  both 
appear  great  at  a  distance,  but  when  we  approách 
them,  we  £nd  that  they  are  far  less  insurmountable 
than  we  had  conceived.  / 

If  a  man  could  make  gold,  he  would  incur  a 
double  danger,  fírst  from  his  own  avarice,  and 
secondly  from  the  ayarice  of  other  men.  The 
first  would  make  him  a  slave,  or  the  second  a  pi  i- 
soner  ;  for  prínces  and  potentates  would  think  a 
goldmaker  a  very  convenient  member  of  their 
exchequer ;  and  as  there  would  be  very  little  chance 
of  his  dismissal,  they  would  take  care  that  be 
should  not  enjoy  a  sinecure  place . 

In  the  preface  to  Lacón,  I  have  observed  that 
there  are  but  two  modes  to  obtain  celebríty  in  au- 
thorsliip,  discovery,  or  conquest.  Discovery,  by 
sayincf  what  none  others  have  said  with  tMs  pro* 
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viso,  that  ít  be  true  as  well  as  new ;  and  conquQSt, 
by  saying  what  others  have  said,  but  with  more 
point,  brevity  and  brightness.  To  demand  tljat  any 
writer,  be  his  powers  or  calibre  what  it  may, 
should  avail  himself  of  no  matetials  whatever,  ex- 
cept  those  that  arise  oút  ofhi»  own  resources  and 
invention,  is  as  unjust  and  extra /agant  as  it  would 
be  to  insist  that  a  M ichael  Angelo  or  a  Canova 
should  have  no  credit  for  a  statne  because  they  did 
not  créate*  the  block  of  marble  from  which  it  was 
produced. 

'  Quies  dulce  est  dígito  monstrari  et  dicier  hic  esV\ 
Pericles  overrated  the  paltry  distinction,  if  he 
were  so  pleased  as  we  are  told  he  was,  by  being 
pointed  out  to  a  stranger  in  the  streets  of  Athens  ; 
for  the  very  same  thing  happens  every  day  in  Lon- 
don  to  Cribb  the  champion.  Vet  London  is  a  far 
superior  city  to  Athens,  and  Cribb  a  far  inferior 
man  to  Pericles. 

There  are  some  horses  fuU  of  figure,  that  bend 
theknee,  plant  thehoof,and  throwin  their  haunches 
to  admiration,  but  with  all  these  qualifications  they 
posscss  little  or. no  speed,  cannot  carry  weight, 
and  when  put  to  the   proof,  are  hollow  beat  by 

*  Readers  of  taste  and  candonr  will  perceive  the  drilt  of 
this  article,  and  apply  it,  if  not  according  to  my  hopes, 
fcssuredly  according  to  my  deserts.  I  am  certain  it  is  a 
veryeasy  thing  to  find  rault  with  a  work  embracing  so 
raanjT  topics  as  this  which  I  have  attempted,  and  I  am  as 
«;ertain  that  it  would  be  a  very  useful  thing  to  produce 
something  similar,  but  superior ;  I  shaU  mosi  freely  fer- 
give  the  one,  to  those  who  shall  accomplish  the  other. 

i •  To  wiíom  *f.is  svfeelf 

Wht^  tíoztr,  s  pcirUingt  whisper,  *  R  is  A*.'— Poa 
39* 
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«teedti  of  iar  less  showy  acquirements.  By  the 
gentlemen  on  the  turf,  knowing  in  honefleth,  these 
animáis  are  signifícantly  Xermeá  flcU-caick^rs.  This 
lerm  should  not  be  monopolized  by  quadrupeda , 
and  there  U  a  large  room  in  the  vicinity  of  Weat- 
minster,  where  soroe  bipeds  may  be  both  heard  aad 
aeen,  who,  as  they  possess  all  the  qualities  stated 
above,  ought  not  be  denied  the  designation. 


Some  men  commence  life  in  a  career  of  honestyi 
but  meet  with  so  many  disappointments  that  they 
are  obligedlo  disrobe  themsel  ves  of  theirconscience 
for  fear  it  should  grow  as  threadbare  as  their  coat, 
'  Declinant  cursus,  aurumque  voluhile  toüunt?*  This 
is  adegradation  that  will  happen  to  most  men  whose 
principies  are  rooted  only  on  earth,  unrefreshed  by 
the  dews  of  heaven.  Such  men  begin  well,  bal 
end  ill ;  like  a  certain  lawyer  who,  on  being  asked 
why  he  defended  so  many  bad  causes,  replied  thai 
he  did  80  because  he  had  lost  so  many  good  ones. 


It  h&s  oílen  struck  me  that  most  of  those  argn- 
ments  which  are  adduced  as  pregpant  with  conso- 
lation  under  our  misfortunes,  are  not  an  alleviation 
but  an  aggravation  of  our  ills,  and  that  they  derive 
what  little  efficacy  they  possess,  solely  from  our 
selfíshness.  Thus,  if  our  friends  can  prove  to  us 
that  the  calamity  under  wlúch  we  labour  is  what 
all  are  Hable  to,  that  none  will  in  the  end  be 
excmpted  from  it,  and  that  many  others  are  now 
actually  sufiering  under  it ;  these  melancholy  tm- 

•  7^  skm,  the  race,  and  match  the  üipperf  gM.^J^utL 
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isms,  which  are  so  constantly  urged  as  matters  of 
consolation,  ought  rather,  to  a  benevolent  mind,  to 
be  a  matter  of  regret,  unless  indeed  we  haré  the 
fcelings  of  a  Herod,  who  ordered  many  noble  Jew8 
Vo  be  executed  at  his  death,  that  he  might  make 
sure  of  some  companions  in  calamity.  There 
would  indeed  be  something  in  such  reasening,  if  il 
could  be  pro  ved  that  an  evil  is  diminished  in  weight 
by  being  put  on  many  shoulders ;  but  if  Ufe  is  a 
campaign  where  no  man's  knapsack  is  one  jot  the 
ligbter  because  his  comrade  bears  one  too.  My 
fever  is  not  diminished,  because  I  sufíer  it  in  an 
hospital,  ñor  my  plague,  because  I  lingér  in  a  laza- 
retto.  Because  thousands  havé'died  in  the  bloom, 
of  youth,  I  am  not  the  less  unwilling  to  undertake 
the  same  journey  in  the  maturity  of  manhood.  If 
indeed  my  friends  cite  instances  of  those  who  ha  ve 
borne  calamities  similar  to  my  own,  with  fortitude 
and  resignation,  this  indeed  is  a  proper  topic  on 
which  to  insist,  and  we  ha  ve  a  right  to  rejoice, 
not  because  they  had  the  same  calamiéies,  Jbut 
because  they  have  borne  them  well.  But  after  ali, 
I  fear  it  must  be  admitted  that  our  self-love  is  too 
apt  to  draw  same  consolation  even  from  so  bitter  a 
source  as  the  calamities  of  others ;  and  I  am  the 
more  inclined  to  think  so  when  I  consider  the  con- 
verse of  this  proposition;  and  reflect  on  whattakes 
place  within  us  with  respect  to  our  pleasures. 
The  sting  of  our  páins  is  diminished,  by  the  assu- 
rance  that  they  are  common.  to  all;  but  from  feel- 
ings  equally  egotistical,  it  unfortunately  happens 
that  the  zest  and  relish  of  oui^pleasures  is  height- 
ened  by  the  contrary  consideration,namely  that  they 
are  confined  to  ourselves,  This  conviction  it  are  that 
ticklos  the  palate  of  the.epicure,  ihat  inflamos  ib» 
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'  of  die  krrefy  úiai  lends  anibKkm  her  hdder, 
and  eztrmets  the  dionis  from  a  cíown 

Many  books  reqoire  no  tlioogfat  from  thoM  wbo 
read  thein,  and  for  a  rerj  simpla  leaaon ; — únej 
nade  no  aoch  demand  npon  tboee  wbo  wrota  úiem. 
Thoae  works  thereíbre  are  the  most  Taloable,  that 
ael  oor  thinking  facnlties  in  the  faUest  operation. 
For  aa  the  aolur  ligfat  calla  forth  all  the  latent  pow- 
era  and  dormant  piincij^ea  of  regetation  contained 
in  the  kemel,  bat  which,  without  aoch  a  atimoloa 
wonld  neither  haré  atnick  root  downwards,  ñor 
borne  fruit  upwards,  so  it  ia^th  the  light  that  is 
inteUectual :  it  calla  forth  and  awakena  into  energy 
thoae  latent  prínciplea  of  thoaght  in  the  minda  of 
othera,  which  without  thiastimulua,  reflection  wonld 
not  have  matnred,  ñor  examination  improved,  ñor 
action  imbodied. 

There  ia  only  one  circumstance  in  which  the 
opright  man  will  imitate  the  h3qpocríte ;  I  mean  in 
hia  attempts  to  conciliate  the  good  opinión  of  hia 
fellow-men.  But  here  the  similaríty  moat  cease, 
for  their  respective  motiven  are  wider  than  the  polea 
aaunder;  the  formar  will  attempt  thia  to  increase 
hia  power  of  doing  good,  the  latter  to  angment  hia 
meana  of  doing  himn. 


Words  are  in  this  respect  like  water,  that  they 
often  take  their  taatc,  ñavour,  and  character,  from 
the  mouth  oot  of  which  they  proceed,  as  the  water 
from  the  channels  through  which  it  flows.  Thua 
were  a  apondthrift  to  discourse  of  generosity  with 
a  miser,  a  demagogue  to  declaim  on  public  good  to 
a  patríot,  or  a  bigot  to  define  truth  to  a  philoso- 
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pher,  ongbt  we  to  wonder  if  the  respective  parties 
mutually  misunderstood  eaclf  other,  since  on  thede 
particular  terms,  each  is  his  owa  lexicographer,  and 
preferg  his  own  etymologies  to  the  industry  of  a 
Skinner,  the  real  leaming  of  a  Junius,  or  the 
assumed  authoríty  of  a  Johnson  ? 

Philosophy  is  a  bully  that  talks,  rery  lond,  when 
the  danger  is  at  a  distance,  but  the  moment  sh^  is 
hard  pressed  by  the  enemy,  she  is  not  to  be  found 
at  her  post,  but  leaves  the  brunt  of  the  battle  to  be 
borne  by  h^r  humbler,  but  steadier  comrade,  Reli- 
gión, whom  on  all  other  occasions  she  afiects  to 
despise. 

There  are  many  that  despise  half  the  world;  but 
if  there  be  any  that  despise  the  whole  of  it,  it  is 
because  the  other  half  despíses  them.  i 

The  man  of  pleasure  should  more  properly  be 
termed  the  man  of  pain  ;  like  Diogenes,  he  pur- 
chases  repentance  at  the  highest  price,  and  sells 
the  richcst  reversión  fbr  the  poorést  reality 


Who  for  the  most  part  are  they,  that  would  have 
%11  mankind  bok  backwards  instead  of  forwards, 
and  regúlate  theirconductby  things  that  havebeen 
done  ?  Those  who  are  the  most  ignorant  as  to  all 
things  that  are  doing.  Lord  Bacon  said,  time  is 
the  greatest  of  innovators ;  he  might  also  have  said, 
the  greatest  of  improvers ;  and  I  like  Madame  de 
Stael's  observation  on  this  subject,  quite  as  well  as 
Lord  Bacon's ;  it  is  this  :  <that  past,  which  is  so 
presumptnously  brought  forward  as  a  precedent  fot 
the  present,  was  itself  founded  on  an  alteration  of 
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•orne  past  that  went  before  it ;'  and  yet  tÉieTe  aM 
not  a  few  grown  children  of  the  ¡Nreaent  day,  Úial 
would  blubSer  and  pout  at  any  attempt  to  deliver 
Úiem  from  the  petticoat  govemment  aud  apron- 
•tring  seciuity  of  their  good  great  grandmothM-^ 
Antiquity. 

There  is  a  hardihood  of  effirontery,  which  wil], 
imder  many  circumatances,  supply  the  place  of 
conrage,  as  impndence  has  sometimes  passed  cor- 
rent  for  wit.  Wilkes  bad  much  of  the  first,  and 
Mirabeau  of  tbe  second.  He  received  challenge 
after  challenge,  but  unliké  Wilkes,  he  accepted 
none  of  them,  and  contented  himself  with  merely 
noting  down  the  ñames  of  the  partios  in  bis  pocket- 
book.  *  It  is  not  fair,'  he  would  say,  'that  a  man  of 
talent,  like  myself,  should  be  exposed  to  Uockheáds 
like  tíkese.'  It  would  seem  that  he  bad  argued 
himself  into  tbe  same  kind  of  self-importance  with 
Rousseau,  who  came  to  tbis  very  disinterested 
conclusión,  that  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  take 
the  utmost  possible  care  of  Jean  Jacques  for  the 
good  of  society. 

We  devote  the  activity  of  our  youth  to  rerelry, 
and  tbe  decrepitude  of  our  age  to  repentance ;  and 
we  £nÍ8h  the  farce  by  bequeatbing  our  dead  bodies 
to  the  chancel,  which,  when  living,  we  interdicted 
from  the  church. 

Charles  Fox  said  that  restorations  were  the  most 
bloody  of  all  revolutions ;  and  he  might  have  added, 
that  refonnations  are  the  best  mode  of  pieyentiiig 
the  necessity  of  either. 
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Somemen  wiU  admit  oí  only  two  9orts  of  ezedl- 
lence,  that  which  they  can  equal,  aad  what  iktf 
lenn  a  still  higher,  that  which  they  can  8|]i)»áM; 
as  to  those  efibrts  that  beat  them,  they  would  deny 
the  existence  of  such,  rather  than  <M:knowleüge 
their  own  defeat.  They  are  dazzled  by  the  raya 
of  genhis»  and  provoked  at  their  inability  to  arrimí 
at  it ;  therefore,  like  those  idolaiors  that  lire  too 
far  from  the  temple,  they  íbnn  and  fashion  out  a 
little  leaden  image  of  their  own,  before  which  th«y 
fall  down  and  worship. 

Age  and  love  associate  not ;  if  they  are  eror 
idlied,  the  £rmer  the  fríendship,  the  more  fatal  is 
its  termination ;  and  an  pld  man,  like  a  spider,* 
can  never  make  love,  without  beating  hu  own 
deathwatch. 

The  interests  (á  society  often  render  it  expedient 
not  toutterthe  whole  truth,  the  interests  of  scienee 
never :  for  in  this  fíeld  we  haré  much  more  to  fear 
from  the  deficiency  of  truth^  than  from  its  abnn- 
dance.  Some  wríters,  and  even  on  subjects  the 
most  abstruse,  wríte  so  as  to  be  understood  by 
others;  fírstly,  because  they  understand  them- 
8elves,and  secondly,  because  they  withhold  noihing 
from  the  reader,  but  give  him  aU  that  they  them- 
selves  possess.  For  I  have  before  observed,  thas 
clear  ideas  are  much  more  likely  to  produce  clear 
exfHressions,  than  clear,  expressions  are  to  cali  out 

«  it  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  ma]e  spider  is 
supplied  with  a  little  bladoer,  ^omewhat  simüar  to  a  druin, 
ana  that  tícking  nojse  which  has  been  termed  the  death- 
watch, is  nothin^  more  than  thesomid  he  U|jakes  njKJIi  his 
little  appa{Atus,^n  prder  to  sprenade  and  aÜlare,Íii|R{«(ipjm. 
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dev  ideas,  bat  to  minds  of  úiehighetl  order,  these 
two  thinn  are  reciprocaUy  to  each  other,  baik 
canse  and  efiect,  producing  an  efficiency  in  mind, 
somewhat  similar  to  momentum  in  macbinery 
where  tbe  weight  imparta  continnation  to  the  relo- 
city,  and  the  velocity  imparta  power  to  the  weight. 
In  acience,  therefore,  the  whole  tmth  mnst  be  told. 
The  boldest  political  writer  of  the  last  centaiy  W8& 
once  asked  by  a  fríend  of  hia,  a  brother  author  in 
the  bargain,  how  it  happened  that  whaterer  carne 
from  his  pen  excited  so  great  a  sensation,  an^  was 
instantly  read  by  every  one,  *  whereas,*  added  his 
friend,  *  when  I  wríte  any  thing  no  such  efiects  are 
discemible.'  *Sir*,  said  the  former  in  reply,  'if  I  were 
to  take  a  shoe,  and  cut  it  longitadinaiíy,  into  two 
equal  parta,  and  then  show  one  oi  the  parta  so  cut, 
to  a  savage,  and  ask  him  what  it  was  intended  for, 
he  would  twist  it  and  tnm  it  about  in  idl  directions, 
and  presently  hand  it  back  again  to  me,  aaying  he 
was  quite  puzzled,  and  couid  not  say  for  wh¿  it  was 
meant ;  but  if  I  were  to  show  the  same  aavage  the 
whole  shoe,  instead  of  the  half  one,  he  would 
instantly  reply  chat  it  was  meant  for  thefoot.  And 
this  is  the  difierence  between  you  añd  me — ^yov 
ahow  people  half  the  truth,  and  nobody  knows 
what  it  is  meant  for ;  but  I  show  them  the  whole  of 
the  truth,  and  then  every  body  knows  that  it  is 
memUfor  the  head? 

When  articles  rise,  the  consumer  is  the  first  that 
Bufiers,  and  when  they  fall,  he  is  the  last  that  gains 

fied*  is  a  bundle  of  paradoxes.:  we  go  to  it  With 

*  As  a  proof  that  indulgence  in  bed  has  a  two-fold  ten- 
tancf  to  shorten  life,  I  shall  here  obserre  that  Sir  J<^ 
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reíuctance,  yet  we  quit  tt  wiih  regret ;  and  we  make 
up  our  minds  every  night  to  leave  it  early,  but  we 
make  up  our  bódies  every  moming  to  keep  it  late. 


'  Evertere  damus  totas  optantibus  ipsis, 
DüfacOes: 

Nothing  is  more  frequent  than  tbe  verifícation  of 
ibis  line  of  tbe  satirist ;  and  oúr  bistory  is  little  more 
tban  an  exemplifícation  of  tbe  trutb  it  contains.  With 
toil  and  trouble,  vlanger  and  difficulty,  we  pass  our 
lives  eitber  in  pursuing  evil,  under  tbe  semblance 
of  good,  or  of  ñeeing  good,  under  tbe  semblance 
of  evil ;    desiring  tbat  wbicb  we  ougbt  to  dread, 

Sinclair,  in  bis  remarks  on  longevity,  discorered  that  it  ww 
incompatible  with  every  walk  of  liíe,  with  every  profession, 
habit,  or  occupatioñ,  save  and  except  th^  peculiar  cases  of 
those  engagea  in  manufactories  of  articles  oía  deleterious 
and  destructive  nature ;  as,  for  instance,  the  oxydizing  of 
come  of  the  metáis.  Oíd  men,  it  would  seem,  were  to  be 
fonnd  amongst  those  who  haé  travelled  and  those  who  had 
never  been  out  of  their  own  parish.  Excess  could  produce 
her  veterans,  no  less  than  temperance,  since  some  had  kept 
off  the  grim  tyrant  by  libatioiís  of  wine,  as  successfully  as 
others  fy  potations  of  water,  and  some  by  copious  appfica- 
tions  of  brandy  and  of  gin,  seem  to  have  kept  ou  their 
summons  to  the  land  of  spirits.  In  short,  it  appeared  that 
many,  who  agreed  in  scarcely  any  thing  else,  agreed  in 
havin^  altained  longevity.  But  there  were  only  two  aues- 
tions,  m  which  they  all  agreed,  and  these  two  qnestions, 
when  put,  were  a)waysanswered  in  the  affirmative,by  the 
old«st  of  those  Greenwich  and  Chelsea  pensioners  to  whcon 
they  were  proposed.  The  questions  were  thus:  were  you 
descended  from  parents  of  good  stamina  7  and,  haveyouoeen 
in  the  habit  of  early  rising?  Early  rising,  therefore,  noi 
only  gives  us  more«,lifc  in  the  same  number  of  onr  years, 
but  addo  likewise  to  their  number:  and  not  only  enableft 
US  to  enjoy  more  of  existence  inthe  same  measure  of  time, 
but  increases  also  her  measure. 
40 
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«nd  dreading  ihax  wbich  we  ought  to  desire ;  em- 
taicing  that  which  turas  out  a  torment,  and  avoid- 
ing  that  which  wouid  become  a  cure.  The  reaton 
Í8  to  be  found  ín  our  own  yanity,  which  dictatea 
uato  U8,  that  we  are  wiser  than  nature,  or  nature^s 
God  ;  who  noTertheless  can  humble  us  iu  spite  of 
all  our  pride,  foil  us  in  spite  oí  all  our  wisdom,  but 
who  can  also,  in  spite  of  all  our  presumption,  pardon, 
and  in  spite  of  all  our  foUy,  save  us.  Pilgrímages 
were  performed,  masses  were  muttered,  and  solemn 
supphcatipns  made,  to  ensure  a  male  heir  to  the 
second  James :  the  pravers  of  the  righteous  pre- 
vailed,  and  no  true  Catholic  doubted  of  the  cause. 
But  what  was  the  consequence  ?  this  heir,  the  ob« 
ject  of  the  father^s  fondest  hopes,  and  fervent 
prayers,  preved  bis  ruin ;  for  this  evcnt  united  the 
whole  kingdom  in  the  firmness  of  despair  against 
the  monarch.  The  nation  was  prepared  to  tolérate 
a  Catholic  ascendency  íbr  the  Ufe  of  James,  but 
they  now  saw  in  the  gift  of  an  heír,  ali  hopes  of  a 
Protestant  succession  blasted  and  withered  before 
their  eyes ;  the  people  rallied  and  the  monarch 
ñed.  If  we  were  inclined  to  come  nearer  to  our 
own  times,  for  an  elucidation  of  the  positions  stated 
above,  we  might  affirm  that  a  matrimonial  con- 
nexion  with  the  proudest  and  the  oldest  d3nnasty  in 
Europe,  was  an  event  which  Napoleón  might  havo 
been  at  fírst  suspected  to  have  indulged  in,  rathei 
as  a  gaudy  creature  of  bis  imagination,  than  either 
the  legitímate  obiect  of  bis  ambition,  or  the  attain- 
ahle  idol  of  bis  hope.  It  was  realized ;  but  our 
adventurer  soon  found,  like  him  who  sighed  loi 
Juno,  that  in  possessing  himself  of  the  royal  dame, 
he  had  cmbraced  a  cloud,  fraught  with  darkness 
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tliat  eclipsed  hU  glory,  and  thunders  that  destroyed 
his  throne.  Tbe  creature  and  the  champion  of  a 
new  order  of  things,  when  he  deserted  that  cause, 
he  wae  nothing ;  suspected  by  his  oíd  associates, 
and  despised  by  his  new  enes,  he  waa  wrong  when 
he  told  an  English  nobleman  at  Elba,  that  he  owed 
his  .downfall  to  one  thing  alone, '  that  of  having 
given  kings  credit  for  gratitude ;'  a  simpler  cause 
might  have  been  assigned,  that  of  not  having  giyen 
Prenchmen  credit  for  memory. 

That  State  of  impertorbility  añected  by  some 
of  the.ancients,  and  particularly  by  those  of  the 
school  of  Zeno,  is  more  líkely  to  make  men  stocks 
and  stones,  than  saints  or  seraphs;  and  to  root 
hem  more  deeply  in  earth,  rather  than  to  exalt 
hem  to  heaven.  For  it  is  far  more  easy  liot  to  feel, 
.han  always  tp  feel  rightly,  and  not  to  act,  than 
always  to  act  well.  He  that  is  determined  to  ad- 
mire only  that  which  is  beautiful,  imposes  a  much 
harder  task  upon  himself,  than  he  that  being  de- 
termined not  to  see  that  which  ís  the  contrary, 
cñects  it,  by  simply  shutting'  his  ey es. 

Are  the  interests  of  science  best  promoted  by  a 
monarch,  who,  like  the  fourteenth  Louis,  rewards 
the  eñbrts  of  science  without  enjoying  them,  or  by 
one  who,  Hke  the  second  Charles,  has  taste  to 
enjoy  her  eflbrta,  but  not  liberality  to  réward  thom1 
It  is  well  when  both  the  taste  to  appreciate,  and 
the  inclioation  to  encourage «  are  united  in  a  royál 
head ;  ihey  form  the  brightest  jeweis  in  the  ifia^ 
dem,  each  giving  and  receiving  lustre  frorn  each. 
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<  Fm  PcpuH,  y 99  DeU  The  foice  of  tho 
people  is  the  Toice  of  God.  This  aadom  has  maní- 
fold  ezceptkms,  and  'Popultw  vmU  i^dpi^íM  aooie- 
times  much  nearer  the  truth ;  Horace  was  of  the 
■ame  opinión,  when  he  eztolled  that  infleadble 
integríty  which  was  not  to  be  inflnenced  hj  the 
*  Cwium  ardor  proüa  jubeHiium.*\  The  fúry  of  the 
citizena  insisting  on  that  which  was  wrr«rg.  Bot 
this  Toice  of  the  people  has  not  only  been  nolent 
where  it  was  wrong,  but  weak  and  inefficient  where 
it  was  ríght ;  for  the  million,  though  they  are  some- 
times  as  strong  as  Samaon,  are  ako  as  blind.  It 
happens,  that  most  of  those  great  eyents,  which 
have  been  pregnant  with  consequences  of  the 
highest  import  to  aílertimea,  have  been  cairied 
not  with  the  voice  of  the  peo^de,  but  against  it ; 
they  have  been  carried  by  active  and  eiüightened 
minorities,  having  the  means,  in  open  contradiction 
to  the  wili  and  the  wishes  of  the  majoríty.  These 
politicai  and  moral  whirlwinds,  eventoaUy  produc- 
tive  of  good,  have  proceeded  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  breath  of  public  opinión,  as  thunderclouds 
against  the  wind.  But  to  show  the  truth  ef  the 
position  stated  above,  that  popular  opinión  has  been 
but  weak  and  inefficient,  even  when  it  was  right,  I 
might,  without  danger  of  being  contradicted,  affirm, 
that  if  heads  could  have  been/airly  countedy  Sócra- 
tes would  not  have  been  sacrifíced  in  Athens,  ñor 
Charles  in  England,  ñor  I«ewÍ8  in  Franco  ;  Rome 
would  noí  have  been  deluged  in  blood  by  proscríp- 
tions  at  the  instigatlon  of  a  cruel  triumvirate,  who 
met  to  sacrifico  friendship  at  the  shrine  of  revengo , 

*  T*he  veóple  lovt  to  be  deceived. — Pre. 

t  Tlufury  ofthe  neib,  ever  demanding  what  is  torcmg, — ^Poi 
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neither  would  París  have  been  disgraced  hy  jiidi* 
cial  mnrders,  conducted  by  such  a  wretch  as 
Robespierre,  who  had  notlung  brave  about  him 
but  the  boldness  with  which  he  believed  in  thé 
want  of  that  quality  in  others.  Tbese  things  are, 
if^ssible,  more  degrading  to  the  people  that  per- 
mit .  them,  than  to  the  parties  that  perform  them, 
and  that  era  which  was  térmed  the  reign  of  terror, 
has  been  more  fitly  designated  as  '  the  reign  cf 
cowardice? 

It  has  been  asked  whether  we  are  in  the  dotage, 
or  the  infancy  of  science.  A  question  that  involves 
its  own  answer ;  not  in  the  infancy,  because  we 
have  learnt  much ;  not  in  the  dotage,  because  we 
have  much  to  leam.  The  fact  is,  we  are  in  a 
highly  progressive  state  of  improvement;  and  it 
is  astonishing,  in  how  geometrícal  a  ratio  the  match 
of  knowledge  proceeds.  Each  new  discóvery 
afibrds  fresh  light  to  guide  us  to  the  exploration  of 
another,  imtil  all  the  dark  comers  of  our  ignoranco 
are  visited  by  the  rays.  Things  apparently  obscure, 
have  nltimately  illustrated  even  those  that  are  obvi- 
ous;  thus  the  alchymist,  in  his  very  failures,  has 
enlightened  the  chymist ;  and  the  visionary  astro- 
loger,  though  eonstantly  false  in  his  prophecies, 
as  to  those  little  events  going  on  upon  the  earth, 
has  enabled  the  astronomer  truly  to  predict  those 
gréat  events  that  are  taking  place  in  the  heavens. 
Thus  it  is  that  one  experiment  diíTuses  its  sparks 
for  the  examination  of  a  second,  each  assisting 
each,  and  all  the  whole.  Discussion  and  investi* 
ffation  are  gradually  accomplishing  that  for  the 
mtellectual  light,  which  reñaction  añd  reflection 
have  ever  done  for  the  solar :  and  it  is  now  néither 
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hopeless  Dor  extrevagant  to  anticipate  tbat  glorioua 
era,  when  truth  herself  ahall  have  climbed  the 
zenith  of  her  merídian,  and  ahall  reñresh  tke  nationa 
with  her  '  day^spring  frmn  on  high^ 

Nations  will  more  readily  pan  widí  the  easen* 
tíals,  than  with  the  fomis  of  liberty ;  and  Ni^leon 
might  have  died,  an  emperor  in  reality,  if  he  had 
been  contented  to  have  lived  a  cónsul  in  nanie. 
Had  Cromwell  displaycd  his  hankeríngs  for  toyaltv 
aomewhat  sooner  tlian  he  did,  it  is  not  improbable 
that  he  would  have  survived  his  power.  Mr.  Pitt 
gained  a  supremacy  in  this  country,  which  none  of 
his  predeceseíbrs  dared  to  hope,  and  which  none  of 
his  successors  wili,  I  trust,  attempt  to  attain.  For 
twenty  years,  he  was  ^  de  factoí  not  *(fe  jíwre*  a 
king.  But  he  was  wise  in  lúa  generation,  and  took 
care  to  confine  the  swelling  stream  of  his  ambition 
to  channels  that  were  constiintumaí ;  and  with 
rcspect  to  the  impurity,  the  fílth,  and  the  comiptioL 
of  those  channels,  he  trusted  to  the  vaat  means  he 
possessed  of  alarming  the  weak,  blinding  the  acute. 
bribing  the  mercenary,  and  intimidating  the  bold . 
confíding  his  own  individual  securíty  to  that  self- 
ishness  inherent  in  our  nature,  which  dictates  to 
the  most  efficient  mind,  to  have  too  much  reapect 
for  itself  to  become  a  Catiline,  and  too  litüe  esteem 
for  others  to  become  a  Cato.  There  was  a  short 
period  in  the  Román  history  when  that  nation  enjoy- 
ed  as  much  liberty  as  is  compatible  with  the  infírmi- 
ties  of  humanity.  Their  neighbours,  the  Athenians, 
had  much  of  the  form,  but  little  of  the  substance 
of  freedom ;  disputers  about  this  rich  inherítance, 
rather  than  enjoyers  of  it,  the  Athenians  treated 
liberty,  as  schbmatica  religión,  where  the  trm 
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benefíts  oí  both,  have  been  respectively  lost 
to  each,  by  their  rancorous  contentions  about 
them. 

It  is  a  dangerous  experiment  to  cali  in  ipratitude 
as  an  ally  to  love.  Love  is  a  debt,  which  inclina- 
tion  always  pays,  obligatioa  never ;  and  the  nio- 
inent  it  becomes  lukewarm  and  evanescent,  remi- 
uiscences  on  the  score  of  gratitude  serve  only  to 
smotherthe  flame  by  increasing  the  fuel. 

Subtlety  wili  sometimes  give  safety,  no  less 
than  strength;  and  minuteness  has  sometimes 
escaped,  where  magnitude  would  have  been  crush- 
ed.  The  little  animal  that  kills  the  Boa,  is  for- 
midable chieñy  from  its  insignifícance,  which  is 
incompressible  by  the  folds  of  its  antagonist. 

It  would  be  better  for  society  if  the  memory  of 
the  giver  were  transferred  to  the  recéiver,  and  the 
oblivious  forgetfulness  of  the  obliged  were  con- 
signed  to  the  breast  of  him  that  coiifers  the  obli* 
gation. 

The  pride  of  ancestry  is  a  siiperstructure  of  the 
most  imposing  height,  but  resting  on  the  most 
flimsy  foundation.  It  is  rídiculous  enough  to 
observe  the  hauteur  with  which  the  oíd  nobility 
look  down  on  the  new.  The  reason  of  this  puzzled 
me  a  little,  nntil  I  began  to  reñect  that  most  titles 
are  respectable,  only  becanse  they  are  <fld ;  if  new, 
ihey  would  be  despised,  because  all  those  who 
now  admire  the  grandeur  of  the  stream,  would  see 
nothing  but  the  impurity  of  the  source.  But  a 
govemment  that  is  puré  and  paternal,,  confera  ihr 
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higbest  valne,  eyen  on  tbe  cheapest  things,  simply 
by  the  mode  oí  bestowing  them  r  while  a  goverii- 
ment  that  is  selfish  and  comipt,  renden  the  most 
precious  things  the  most  despicable,  by  a  base  and 
unworthy  appropríation.  The  wearer  oí  the  mural 
wreath  or  civic  crown,  would  feel  degraded  by  an 
association  with  some  that  glitter  in  the  golden 
garter  or  the  diamond  star. 

í Cuperet  lustran^  si  qua  darentur 

Sulpkura  eum  tmdis^  et  siforet  húmida  laurus.^ 

The  covetous  man  reverses  the  principie  on 
which  ^sop  chose  bis  burthen,  and  oppresses  him- 
self  with  a  heavier  load  of  provisión  the  nearer  he 
gets  to  the  end  of  bis  joumey. 

Magnanimity  is  incompatible  with  a  very  pro 
found  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others,  on  any 
occasion,  and  more  particularly  where  they  happen 
to  etand  between  us  and  the  truth.  Had  Jesns 
respected  aU  the  forms,  usages,  ceremonies,  and 
tenets  of  bis  countrymen,  there  had  been  no 
redemption  ;  and  had  Luther  been  biassed  by  the 
opinions  of  bis  contemporaries,  by  the  dogmas  of 
synods,  the  creeds  of  councils,  or  the  anthori^  oí 
titles,  there  had  been  no  reformation. 


If  yon  want  enemies,  excel  others;  if  you 
want  friends,  let  others  excel  you.  There  isa  dia* 
bolical  trío,  existing  in  the  natural  msn^  implacable» 
inextinguisbable«  co-operaúve,  and  consentaneous, 
príde,  envy,  and  bate.      Príde,  that   makes    us 

* Hevxndiiuinanaroeytohc  fiuule,  to teeif  torehcf  éané 
brvtMUnu  eoM  he  fimnd,  and  if  the  Imarel  wa»  inoitf .«— Pos. 
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fancy  we  deserve  all  the  goods  that  oihers  possess ; 
Envy,  that  some  should  be  admired,  while  we  are 
^verlooked ;  ánd  Hate,  because  all  that  is  bcstowed 
on  others,  diminishes  the  sum  that  we  think  due  te 
ourselves. 


It  is  far  more  easy  to  pulí  down,  than  to  btiild 
up,  and  tó  destroy  than  to  preserve.  Revolutions 
have  on  this  account  been  falsely  supposed  to  be 
fertile  oí  great  talent ;  as  the  dregs  rise  to  the  top, 
during  a  fermentation,  and  the  lightest  things  are 
carried  highest  by  the  whirlwind.  And  the  prac- 
tice  of  this  proposition  bears  out  the  theory ;  for 
demagogues  have  succeeded  tolerably  well  in  mak- 
ing  ruins;  but  the  nioment  they  begia  to  build 
anew  from  the  materials  that  they  have  overthrown, 
they  have  often  been  uselessly  employed  with 
regard  to  others,  and  more  often  dangerously  with 
regard  to  themselves. 

Fracla  compage  ruehantJ'* 


Of  present  fame  think  little,  and  of  future  less. 
The  praises  that  we  receive  after  we  are  buried, 
like  the  pesies  that  are  strewa  over  our  graves, 
may  be  gratifying  to  the  living,  but  they  are  nothing 
to  the  dead ;  the  dead  aro  gone,  either  to  a  place 
where  they  hear  them  not,  or  where,  if  they  do, 
they  will  despise  ihenj^. 

We  strive  as  hard  to  hide  our  hearts  from  our- 
selves, as  from  others,  and  always  with  more  suc- 
cess :  for  in  deciding  upon  our  own  case,  we  are 
both  judge,  jury,  and   executioner ;    and  where 

*  Tk£  band*  heing  hroken  the  ttnuture  feü.—PvEi 
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tophistry  cmnot  OTercome  the  fint,  or  flattery  Um 
second ;  self-love  ú  alwuys  ready  to  defaat  the  sen- 
tence  by  bríbing  the  third ;  a  bribe  that  in  this  case 
Í8  never  refused,  because  ahe  alwaya  comes  up  to 
the  price. 

As  large  garrisous  are  most  open  to  multiíarious 
poincs  of  attack,  and  bloated  bodies  expose  a  large 
surface  to  the  shaíU  of  disease,  so  also  unwieldy 
and  overgrown  establishments  only  afibrd  an  en- 
larged  área  for  plunder  and  pecuLation.  He  whom 
many  serve,  wiU  fínd  that  he  must  also  ser\'e  many, 
or  be  himself  disserved ;  and  the  head  of  a  large 
establishment  is  too  often  only  the  head  of  a  gang 
of  petty  conspirators,  who  are  eternally  plotting 
against  their  chief. 

It  has  been  considered  a  mattqr  of  the  greatesi 
difficulty  to  reconciie  the  foreknowledge  of  God 
with  the  free  agency  of  man.  I  shdl  venturo  a 
few  remarks  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  under- 
stood,  I  hope,  by  every  one,  and  may  be  assented 
to  perhaps  by  some.  The  difficulty  of  this  ques- 
tion  I  humbly  concéive  to  lie  principally|  if  not 
wholly,  in  our  misappropríation  of  the  ietmfore- 
étnowledge,  The  truth  is,  that  foreknowledge 
belongs  unto  man,  not  uhto  God.  Foreknowledge 
must  of  necessity,  and  from  its  veiy  nature,  belong 
solely  to  creatures  of  time,  to  finito  and  created 
intellects,  but  notto  that  intellect  that  is  infinite, 
and  creates.  It  is  most  probable  th^t  there  aere 
many  orders  and  degrees  of  finito  and  created 
intellectual  beings,  and  to  all  of  them  foreknow- 
ledge, i^  a  higher  or  lower  degrec,  may  belong  *  but 
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íúé  canil  truco  it  otily  in  man ;  m  man  it  may  be 
found  under  varioas  modiñcations,  but  mostiy  in  a 
very  infantine  and  imperfect  state,  having  much 
more  to  do  with  probabilities  than  with  certainties, 
whetber  it  enable  the  peasant  to  foretel  a  storm,  or 
the  philosopher  an  eclipse.  Foreknowledge,  thore- 
fore,  as  it  exists  in  man,  can  extendits  views  no 
farther  into  time,  as  compared  with  etemity,  than 
the  snail  his  homs  into  space,  as  compared  witb 
infínity.  But  to  attribute  the  faculty  of  foreknow- 
ledge to  God,  this  I  conceive  is  to  degrade  rather 
than  to  exalt  him :  that  which  is  past,  and  that 
which  is  to  come,  are  both  to  him  one  etemal  nouK 
he  soes  every  thing,  heforesees  nothing,  for  futu> 
ríty  itself  is  present  with  him.  .  Before  or  aftei; 
far  or  near,  above  or  helo  w,  these  are  all  intelligible 
terms,  when  applied  to  things  created,  and  which 
exist  in  time  and  in  space ;  but  these  terms  apply 
not  to  the  omniscient,  self-«xistent,  eterna!,  and 
omnipresent  Creator.  To  admit  the  omnipresence 
of  God  in  space,  but  to  deny  his  omniscience  in 
time,  is  to  half  dethrone  him.  All  ideas  thercfore 
of  isuccession  as  to  time,  and  of  distante  as  to 
space,  relate  not  unto  God,  but  unto  man.  Grod  is 
at  once,  ^first,  lást,  tnidst,  and  vnthout  end ;'  and 
time  itself  is  but  a  drop  in  that  ocean  of  etemity, 
which  he  alone  both  fíUs  and  comprehends.  All 
things  therefore  are  present  to  Him  ;  the  motive  no 
less  than  the  momeiit,  the  action  no  less  than  the 
man.  To  a  being  that  is  omnipresent  in  time,  all 
future  actions  may  be  looked  upon  as  done :  they 
are  seen  therefore  because  they  are  done,  not  done 
because  they  are  seen  ;  and  if  this  be  true,  it  foUows, 
that  foreknowledge,  as  applied  to  God,  with  its 
necessary  deduction  ;  foreordination,  as  applied  to 
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i  man,  with  all  its  lame  conclnsiona  and  libertiiie 

consequences,  falla  a  baselesa  fabric  to  the  gnnmd. 

Ignorance  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  human  know» 

led§^,  and  the  deeper  we  penétrate,  the  nearer  we 

arrive  unto  it.     For  what  do  we  truly  know,  or  what 

can  we  clearly  affinn,  of  any  one  of  Lose  impor- 

tant  things  upon  whidí  aü  our  reaaonings  mnst  oí 

I  neceBsity  be  built — tune  and  space,  Ufe  and  death, 

matter  and  mind  ?    Of  matter  and  of  mind,  one 

I  philosopher  has  no  less  absurdly  than  irrefutably, 

'  proved  the  non-existence  o»  the  fírst,  and  thousanda 

!  have  attempted  to  prove  the  annihilation  of  the 

¡  last.     Common  sense  howe^er  panishes  all  depar- 

tures  from  her,  by  forcing  those  who  rebel  againat 

her,  into  a  desperate  war  wHh  all  facts  and  expe- 

ríence,  and  into  a  civil  war  still  more  terrible,  with 

each  other  and  with  themselves ;  for  we  retain  both 

our  bodies  and  our  souls,  in  spite  of  the  skeptica. 

and  fínd, 

'  Tbat  parts  dpstroyed  diminish  not  the  whole, 
Though  Berkley  take  thebody,  Hume  the  aoiiL' 

But  it  i$  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  those  woriL 
men  shoukL  blunder  who  know  so  little  of  their 
tools,  and  that  untenable  theoríes,  should  be  the 
consequence  of  building  by  rules  whose  principies 
are  erroneous,  and  with  materials,  whose  proper- 
ties  are  not  understand ;  for  the  tower  of  Babel  is 
not  the  only  monument  of  human  pride,  that  has 
failed  from  human  ignorance.  Alas!  what  is  man? 
Whetherlie  be  depríved  of  thatlight  which  is  írom 
on  high,  or  whether  he  discard  it,  a  frail  and  trem- 
bling  creature ;  standing  on  time,  that  bleak  and 
narrow  isthmus  between  two  etemities,  he  sees 
nothing  but  impenetrable  darkness  on  the  one  hand» 
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and  doubt,  distrast,  aiid  conjecture  stíll  more  per- 
jplexing,  on  the  other.  Most  gladly  would  he  tafce 
an  observation,  as  to  whence  he  has  come,  or 
whither  he  is  going ;  alas !  he  has  not  the  means : 
his  telescope  is  too  dim,  bis  compasa  too  waveríng, 
bis  plummet  too  short.  Ñor  is  that  little  spot,  his 
present^tttate,  one  whit  more  intelligible,  since  it 
may  prove  a  quicksand  that  may  sink  in  a  moment 
ñrom  his  feet ;  it  can  afford  him  no  certain  reckoning, 
as  to  that  immeasurable  ocean  that  he  may  have 
traversed,  or  that  stilLraore  formidable  one  that  ha 
must:  an  awful  expedition,  that  is  accelerated  by 
every  moment  by  which  it  is  delayed.  Neither  is 
the  outfít  less  gíoomy  or  less  forbidding  than  the 
foyage  itself :  the  bai^  is  a  coffin ;  the  destination, 
darkness ;  and  the  helmsman,  death. 

Chrístianity  has  been  emphatically  termed  the 
social  religión,  and  society  is  the  ¡Hroper  sphere  of 
all  its  duties,  as  the  ecHpuc  is  of  the  sun.  Society 
is  a  sphere  that  demanda  íelü  our  energies,  and 
deserves  all  that  it  demanda.  He,  therefore,  that 
retires  to  cells  andto  cafems,  to  stripes  and  to 
famine,  to  conrt  a  more  arduous  conflict,  and  to  win 
a  richer  crown,  is  doubly  decoiyed ;  the  conflict  is 
less,  the  reward  is  notl^ng.  He  may  indeed  win  a 
race,  if  he  can  be  admitted  to  have  done  so,  who 
had  no  competitors,  because  he  ehose  to  nm  alone ; 
but  he  will  be  entiüed  to  no  príze,  because  he  ran 
out  of  the  course.  *  Who  haih  required  this  at  your 
hands  V  This  single  question  ought  to  have  made 
ihe  ascetic  pause,  before  he  weaved  his  horsehair, 
or  plattéd  his  thong. — Alas!  how  has  the  social 
and  cheerful  spirit  of  Christianity  been  perverted 
by  fools  at  one  time,  and  by  knaves  at  another ;  by 
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the  aelf-turmentors  of  the  cell,  or  thci  all-tormenton 
of  the  conclave.  In  this  enlightoned  age,  wa 
deapiae  perhapa  the  absurditiea  of  the  one,  and  the 
atrocitiea  of  the  other.  The  day  ia  gone  by  when 
aamta  could  poat  to  paradiae  by  the  amack  of  their 
own  whip,  aa  if  virtue,  like  beauty,  were  only  akin- 
deep,  and  devotion,  like  a  top,  could  not  te  kept  up 
but  by  flogging ;  as  though  the  joya  of  heaven,  like 
the  comforta  of  an  inn,  required  to  be  heightened 
by  the  prívationa  of  the  jouraey,  and  the  ruggedneaa 
of  the  road.  But  afler  we  have  laughed  at  theae 
thinga,  let  ua  look  a  little  aeríously  at  ouraelvea. 
Are  there  no  other  worda  ending  in  úm,  that  are 
DOW  creating  aamany  aelf-tormentora  aa  catholiciaiii 
haa  loat  ?  Are  there  no  proteatanta  who  are  theii 
own  popea  ?  and  are  there  no  diaaentera  fiom  truth, 
aa  well  as  from  error  ?  Are  there  none  whom  Cai 
vin  has  placed  upon  a  apiritual  pinnacle  far  moru 
giddy  and  aspiring  than  the  marble  pillar  of  Su 
Simeón  ?  and  are  there  none  whom  ne  tormenta 
with  the  scorpion-stings  of  a  despair  ten  times  morcí 
horrible  than  the  whipa  of  St.  Dominio ;  who  have 
perhaps  escaped  the  melancholy  of  madneas,  only 
by  exchanging  it  for  the  preaumption  of  pride ; 
den}dnff  that  etemal  mercy  to  others,  of  which  they 
themseives  alao  once  despaired,  aa  though  tha» 
were  a  fountain  that  thirat  could  diminish,  or  nvaa- 
ber  ezhaust? 

Warburton  affirms  that  there  never  was  a  greai 
conqueror,  legialátor,  or  founder  of  a  religión,  who 
had  not  a  mixture  of  enthusiasm  and  policy  in  hia 
composition:  enthusiasm  to  inñuence  the  public 
mínd,  and  policy  to  direct  it.  Aa  I  mean  to  con* 
fine  myaelf,  ir  this  anide,  to  m  ar  and  warriors,  I 
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think  it  tigbt  to  premise,  that  policy  is  a  much  more 
oommon  ingredient,  in  such  characters,  than  eñthu^ 
aiasm.  I  adroit,  that  in  some  particular  idiosyn 
crasies,  as  for  instancein  that  of  Cromwell,  or  of 
Mahomet,  this  heterogeneoas  mixture  may  have 
l>een  combined  ;  but  even  then,  these  contradiotory 
elemeots,  like  oil  and  vinegar,  required  a  eonstant 
State  of  raotion,  and  of  action,  to  preserve  their 
coalescence  ;  in  a  state  of  inaction,  and  of  repose, 
it  was  no  longer  a  unión,  but  the  policy  invariably 
got  the  ascendency  of  the  enthusiasm.  William 
the  Third,  on  the  contrary,  and  Washington,  united 
three  great  essentials,  much  more  homogeneous 
than  those  insisted  on  by  Warburton  :  courage, 
coolness,  and  conduct ;  but  enthusiasm  is  the  last 
thing  I  should  impute  to  either  of  these  men.  If 
we  look  into  White's  institutos  of  Tamerlane,  or, 
more  properly  speaking,  of  Timour  the  lame,  we 
shall  find  that  there  never  was  a  character  who  had 
less  to  do  with  enthusiasm,  than  this  Tartar  hero, 
ñor  that  despised  it  more.  His  whole  progresa 
was  but  one  patient  and  persevering  application  of 
means  to  ends,  causes  to  consequences,  and  eñects 
to  results.  Without  the  slightest  particle  of  any 
thing  visionary  or  enthusiastic  in  himself,  and  wiüi 
a  certain  quantum  of  contempt  for  these  qualities 
in  othcrs,  he  commenced  his  career  by  being  a  lame 
driver  of  camels,  and  terminated  it  by  reigning 
over  twenty-six  independent  príncipalities.  There- 
fore  we  must  not  take  every  thing  for  gospel  that 
comes  from  the  pen  of  such  a  writer  as  Warburton, 
who  on  one  occasion  shuddered  at  the  skeptical 
doctrines  of  antiquity,  as  subversive  of  the  estab 
Hshed  gods  of  Athens  !  But  to  retuní  to  wai, 
and  warriorg      There  are  some  ideas  afloat  on  thiíi 
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lubjecty  that  I  cannot  help  conceiving  to  be  hotli 
niinouB  uid  wrong.  I  shall  not  despair  oí  produ- 
cing  my  own  convictions  on  this  subject  with  that 
porüon  of  my  readers  who  think  with  me,  that 
every  war  of  mere  ambition,  aggressioo,  or  aggraa- 
dizement,  ia  an  evil  both  hateful  and  degrading ; 
who  think  it  a  nuisance  that  ought  to  be  abated, 
and  who  abomínate  every  thing  appertainingthereto^ 
or  connected  there with.  Considered  in  the  abstiact, 
and  unconnected  with  all  views  of  the  causes  for 
which  it  may  be  undertaken,  siirely  war  is  an  evil 
that  none  but  a  misanthrope  could  conscientioosly 
rejoice  in,  or  consistently  promote.  But  all  men 
think  not  thus ,  there  are  minds,  and  powerful  ones, 
too,  endowed  with  a  right  feeling  on  every  other 
subject,  who  seemto  labour  under  some  mental 
hallucination  on  this.  In  the  first  place,  I  am  so 
unfortunate  as  not  to  be  abie  to  discover  Üiose  mar- 
vellous  cfíbrts  of  talent,  gigantic  combinations  of 
power,  and  exuberant  fertility  of  resource,  which 
some  would  persuade  us  are  essential  to  great 
commanders,  and  conñned  to  them  alone.*     But 

*  With  the  ezception  of  Victor,  Marmont,  and  Snchet,  all 
the  modero  French  generáis  ha  ve  been  men  of  no  very 
splendid  iQtellectual  or  adscititious  endowments :  the  radi- 
ments  of  aU  thev  know,  they  seemed  to  have  gaíned  in  the 
ranks,  and  to  nave  gleaned  all  their  talents  in  the  fíeld 
whereln  they  were  exerted.  In  ont  respect  these  men 
were  superior  to  their  masters :  but  it  was  on  a  point  where 
conrage  was  more  prominent  than  talent ;  they  said  to  their 
soldiers :  ^Cvtm  on?  their  master  sometimos  contented  him- 
self  with  sajrin^ :.*Goon.*  Napoleón  himself  had  great  talent, 
and  to  deny  him  this  would  be  a  gross  libel  on  mankind ;  it 
would  be  no  less  than  an  admission  that  all  Europe  had  for 
fourteen  years  been  outfought  in  theifield,  and  outwitted  in 
the  cabinet,  by  a  blockhead.  But  when  we  have  allowed 
him  talent,  we  have  allowed  hkn  all  that  he  deserves.    1 
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•eCting  aside  the  truism,  that  fortune,  thoQgh  blind, 
has  oílen  led  the  most  Bharpsighted  hero  to  that 
Tíctory  which  he  would  have  lost  without  her,  whal 
qualities  are  there  in  a  conqueror  which  have  not 
been  held  in  common  by  the  captain  of  a  smuggler^s 
crew,  or  a  chief  of  banditti  ?  The  powers  of  theae 
ktter  have  been  exhibited  on  a  narrower  Btage, 
rewarded  by  a  less  illustrious  exaltation,  and 
recorded  in  a  more  inglorious   calendar.     With 


I  there  is  one  thing  that  excites  in  me  the  greatest 
•stonistunent,  which  causes  me  to  wonder  with  ezceeding 
wonder,  '/tcyuXw  Oavftari  QavftaTi^oitcvoi*  and  that  is  the  cir- 
enmstance.  that  any  lover  of  rational  liberty,  or  constitu- 
tional  íreeaom  throughout  the  whole  civilizea  worid,  shonld 
be  fimnd  in  the  list  of  this  man*s  admirers.  To  ever^  thine 
eonnected  with  íreedom  he  was  the  most  s]rstematic  ana 
de^berate  foe  that  ever  existed  upon  the  face  of  the  earth. 
No  human  beingwas  ever  intnisted  withsach  ampie  means 
and  briUiant  opportunities  for  establishing  his  own  tme 
glory  and  ihe  solid  happiness  of  others :  and  where  can 
liistory  point  ont  one  that  so  foully  perverted  them  to  his  own 
disgrace,  and  the  misery  of  his  feftow-men  1  He  has  been 
described  by  one  who  wimessed  only  the  commencement  of 
his  career,  as  the  'child  and  champion  of  Jacobinismo' 
bntif  he  were  the  child  of  Jacobinism,  he  was  the  champion 
¿/'despotismo  and  those  who  wished  to  rivet  the  chains  of 
uavery,  chose  a  paradoxical  mode  of  forwarding  the  work, 
by  opposing  the  workman.  This  therefore  is  the  man 
whom  I  cannot  find  it  in  my  heart,  either  to  pity  or  to 
praise. — Are  we  to  praise  him  for  that  suicidal  selfiskness 
mat  dictated  his  treachery  to  Spain,  and  his  march  to  Mos- 
eowl  Are  we  to  pity  him  becanse.  having  ceased  to  be  a 
Md-officer.  hé  coiud  not  begin  to  be  a  philosopher ;  but 
baying  books  to  read,  ampie  matter  to  reflect  npon,  men  to 
talk  to,  women  to  trine  with,  horses  to  ride,  ana  eqnipages 
to  command,  he  died  at  last  of  ennui  npon  a  rock,  from  a 
oaiiae  not  the  most  likely  to  excite  the  sympathy  of  the 
Mtriot  ñor  the  reeret  of  the  philanthropist  1  it  was  this : 
QiatBurope  woiüd  not  snpply  him  with  any  more  throatt 
iú  cot  or  provinces  to  plonder. 
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«ouie  few  exceptlons,  he  is  the  ablést  general  that 
can  pnicüse  tbe  greutest  deceic,  and  aupporl  il  by 
the  gre&tesl  viol&Dce  ;  whü  can  heñí  develop  lb# 
d-csigtis  of  ütbera,  and  best  coiiceai  his  owa  ;  wha 
om  besi  eaací  both  paria  of  bypocrisy,  by  simula* 
üng  to  be  what  he  h  uot  and  di^sembling  that  wbicln 
be  IB  ;  persuadiag  hÍ8  adversary  that  ha  is  mofii 
ttrong  when  be  is  luost  weak^  and  mosi  weak 
when  he  ia  iii  fact  mosi  Btrong.  He  is  not  to  be 
over  gcrwpüloDS  as  to  the  justico  of  bis  caus©,  foi 
ttiight  is  bisright  and  artillery  Im  argnment;  wilh 
the  inakeweigbl  of  ccurage  thrciwn  inio  íbe  scale, 
tbere  artí  few  r equis ites  for  a  Jcmathan  Wüd  ot  a 
Turpin,  that  are  not  equally  necessary  for  a  Tip- 
poo  or  a  TamerlaTic*  Tbe  düference  is  lesa  m  ibe 
Mngé  tban  in  the  ñames.  Thus,  the  callous 
eflroTiiery  ef  ihe.  one  becoraes  tbe  coolesi  presenee 
of  mind  ia  tbe  otber  ;  fraud  is  dignified  by  the  title 
of  skilJ,  and  robbery  with  that  of  requisition.  To 
plot  the  death  of  aii  indi  vidual,  is  a  conspíracy,  but 
to  confedérate  to  destroy  a  people»  is  a  coaUtion  ; 
and  pillage  and  murder  seem  to  lose  the  ir  horror», 
in  precise  proportion  to  the  magnimde  of  tbeir  scale 
and  th*}  multitude  of  tbeir  viciims.  But  a  constim- 
mate  capta  in  must  ha  ve  couragej  or  at  least  be 
thought  to  have  it ;  for  courage,  like  charity,  covers 
a  multitude  of  sind  :  and  he  is  by  common  conseüt 
allowed  to  sport  with  the  lives  of  others,  who  is 
supposed  to  nave  no  valué  for  his  own.  But  the 
time  is  fast.approaching  veith  the  many,  and  nowis . 
with  the  few,  when  mere  military  talent,  abstraéi' 
edly  considerad,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
ends  for  which  it  be  displayed,  will  hardly  secure  ita 
possessor  a  glory  more  longlived  than  a  gazette,  oí 
a  memorial  more  splendid  than  a  signpost.    The 
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fact  Í8,  tliat  posteríty  has  and  will  u^preciate  the 
merit  of  great  commanders,  not  by  me  skill  with 
wbich  they  have  handled  their  tools,  but  by  the 
^es  to  which  they  have  applied  them.  Suppose 
we  were  to  grant  that  the  art  of  cutting  throats 
\cere  a  very  diñicult  art,  yet  even  then  the  merítA 
of  this  art  must  be  measured,  not  by  its  diffi 
eulty,  but  by  its  utility;  and  the  valué  of  the 
remedy  must  be  adjusted  by  the  propriety  of  the 
appUcation:  but  in  resorting  to  such  a  remedy 
as  war,  I  suspect  that  it  will  be  found  that  aU 
the  difficulties  of  such  phlebotomy  belong  to  the 
patient,  but  the  facilities  to  the  surgeon.  Mere 
martial  glory,  indcpendent  of  all  considerations 
as  to  the  necessity  and  the  justice  of  oui 
arms,  is  now  fast  descending,  with  many  other 
wom-out  fooleries,  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Capulets, 
where,  attended  by  bankrupC  agents,  disgorged 
contractors,  and  starving  commissaries,  let  us  pray 
that,  with  all  due  military  honours,  it  may  be 
9peedily  buried  and  embalmed ;  let  hireling  poets 
indite  its  dirge,  and  meddling  monks  say  masses 
for  its  soul.  All  wars  of  interference,  arísing  from 
an  officious  intrusión  into  the  concems  of  the  other 
States ;  all  wars  of  ambition,  carried  on  for  the  pur- 
poses  of  aggrandizement;.and  all  wars  ofaggros- 
iion,  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  an  assent 
to  this  or  that  set  of  religious  opinions  ;  all  such 
wars  are  criminal  in  their  very  outset,  and  have 
kyfocrUy  for  their  common  base. 

First,  there  is  the  hypocrisy  of  encumbering  our 
«leighbour  with  an  officiousness  of  help,  that  pre- 
tenda his  good,  but  means  our  own  ;  then  there  is 
the  hypocrisy  of  ambition,  where  some  restless  and 
grasping  potentate,  knowing  that  he  is  about  to 
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injure  and  insult,  puts  forth  a  jesoitical  preamUe^ 
purporting  that  he  hiinself  has  been  firat  insulted 
and  injured  ;  but  nations  have  the  justest  cause  to 
feel  a  fear  that  is  real,  when  such  hegin  to  exprés* 
a  fear  that  is  feigned.     Then  comes  the  hypocrisjp 
of  those  who  would  persuade  us  that  to  kill,  bum, 
and  destroy,  for  conscience's  sake,  is  an  acceptable 
service,  and  that  religión  is  to  be  supported  by 
trampling  under  foot  those  primary  principies  of 
love,  charity,  and  forbearance,  without  which  it  were 
better  to  have  none.     Lastly,  comes  a  minor  and 
subordínate  hypocrisy,  common  to  the  three  kinds 
I  have  stated  above ;  I  mean  that  of  those  who 
pretend  most  deeply  to  deplore  the  miseríes  of  war, 
and  who  even  weep  over  them,  with  the  tears  of 
the  crocodilo,  but  who  will  not  put  a  stop  to  war, 
althougfa  they  have  the  means,  because  they  find 
their  own  prívate  account  in  continuing  it,  from  the 
emolumenta  it  bestows  and  from  the  patronage  it 
confers.     Like  Fabius,  they  also  profit  hy  delay^ 
•  cunctando  restituere  rem^  but  they  do  so  with  a 
very  difierent  motive,  not  to  restore  the  shattered 
fortunes  of  their  country,  but  their  own.     Neither 
must  we  forget,  in  this  view  of  our  subject,  the  raw 
and  ignorant  recruit,  whom  to  delude  and  to  kidnap, 
awhole  system  of  fraud  and  hypocrísy  is  marshalled 
out  and  arrayed.     The  grim  idol  of  war  is  trícked 
out  and  ñounced  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rainbow : 
the  neighing  steed  awaits  her  nod,  music  atienda 
her  footsteps,  and  jollity  caters  at  her  board ;  but 
no  sooner  is  the  sickle  exchanged  for  the  sword 
and  the  fell  contract  signed,  than  he  finds  that  this 
Bollona,  whom  he  had  wooed  as  a  goddess  in  court 
ship,  tums  out  to  be  a  demon  in  posscssion  ;  thal 
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ferrar  is  bei  constant  purveyor,  and  that  her  alter« 
nate  caterers  are  privation  and  waste  ;  that  her 
■ojoum  is  with  the  slain,  and  her  abodé  wíth  the 
pestilence  ;  that  her  fascinations  are  more  fatal 
than  those  oí  the  basilisk  ;  that  her  brightest  smile 
Í8  danger,  and  that  her  warmest  embrace  is  death. 
We  are  told  that  civilization  marches  in  the  reai 
of  conqaest,  and  that  barbarous  nations  have 
received  this  boon,  at  least,  from  the  refined 
and  polished  blades  of  their  victors.  This  argu- 
ment  in  favour  of  war  may,  I  trust,  be  neutralized 
hy  the  consideration  that  the  strongest  hands  have 
not  always  been  united  to  the  brightest  heads  ;  for 
tíie  rudest  nations  have  in  their  turn  retaliated  on 
Úie  most  refíned ;  and  from  a  darkncss  more  dense 
than  that  of  Egypt,  the  thunderbolt  of  victory  has 
been  elicited,  as  the  brightest  lightning  from  the 
blackest  clond.  Greece  has  twice  surrendered  her 
índependencp  and  libertíes  to  masters,  in  evéry 
thingbut  forcé,  far  inferior  to  herself;  the  first 
treated  her  as  a  mistress,  the  second  as  a  slave. 
Imperial  Rome*  herself,  in  her  high  and  palmy 
State,  when  in  the  proudest  possession  of  adl  the 
arts  oíeach  Minerva,  was  doomed  in  her  turn  to  be 
tbe  prey  of  a  savage  borde  that  despised  both,  and 

♦  *No,  freedom !  no,  I  will  not  tell 

How  Romie,  bísfore  thy  weepíng  face, 
With  heaviest  soand,  a  giant  statue  fell ; 

Pushed,  by  a  wild  and  artless  race, 

From  off  its  wide  ambitious  base  : 
.  When  time  his  northem  sons  of  spoü  awoke. 

And  every  blended  work  of  strength  and  grace^ 

With  many  a  rude  repeated  stroke, 
And  many  a  savage  yell,  to  thousand  íragments  broke. 
CoiUns's  Ode  to  Freedom. 
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itudied  neither.  liut  if  tho  argumcnt  I  am  com. 
bating  ever  had  nny  forcé,  it  could  only  bave  bcen 
when  knowiedge  was  in  its  infancy  and  the  world 
in  iu  childhood.  The  general  spread  of  civiliza- 
tion,  by  commerce,  thesciences,  and  the  arte — ^those 
legitímate  daughters,  not  of  war  but  of  peace— not 
of  the  vulture,  but  of  the  halcyon — these  are  the 
blessings  that  will  make  the  hardeit  advócate 
shrínk  from  recommending  warfare  as  a  present 
instrument  of  civilization ;  particularly  in  an  era 
that  presenta  us  with  means  far  more  grateful,  ele- 
gant,  and  eíHcacious ;  an  era  when  we  have  the 
safety-lamp  of  science  to  resort  to,  a  lamp  that 
givcs  US  all  the  light,  but  none  of  the  conflagration. 
In  fact,  the  demoralizing  tendencies  of  war  are  so 
notorious,  that  to  insistupon  them  would  be  to  insult 
the  understanding  of  my  readers  ;  and  to  purcha^e 
refínement  at  the  expense  of  virtue,  would  be  to 
purchase  tinsel  at  the  price  of  gold.  The  most 
peace-loving  minister  that  ever  govemed  the  afiairs 
of  a  nation,  decidedly  declarad,  that  even  the  most 
successful  war  oftenleft  a  people  more  poor,  always 
more  proflígate,  than  it  found  them  Where  a  natíon 
rises  with  one  consent  to  shake  off  the  yoke  of 
oppression,  either  from  within  or  from  without,  all 
fair  concessions  having  been  proposcd  in  votn, 
nere  indeed  we  have  a  motive  that  both  dignifies 
the  eñort,  and  consecrates  the  success ,  liere  indeed 
the  most  peaceable  sect  of  the  most  peuceable  reli- 
gión might  conscientiously  combine.  Hut,  alas  ! 
how  few  wars  have  been  justified  by  such  a  princi- 
pie, and  how  few  warriors  by  such  a  plea ;  and 
when  they  have,  how  unfortunate  have  they  usually 
been  in  the  choice  of  their  leaders  !  in  the  motley 
mob  of  conquerors  and  of  captaíns,  how  few  Wash 
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íngtons  or  Alfreds  «hall  we  find !  The  children 
of  those  days,  wben  the  world  was  younf,  nide  as 
^e  times  tney  lived  in,  and  rasb  at  once  Ironi  Í£no- 
imnce  and  from  inezperíence,  anrased  themselves 
with  tfae  toys  and  the  trumpets,  the  gewgaws  and 
the  glitter  of  war.  But  we  who  Uve  in  the  maturíty 
of  tUngs,  who  to  the  knowledge  of  the  preaent  add 
a  retrospection  of  the  past,  we  who  alone  can  fairly 
be  ternied  tke  anetefUt^  or  be  said  to  Uve  in  the  olden 
ime ;  we,  I  trust,  are  no  longer  to  be  delnded  or 
befooled  by  tbis  brilliant  but  baneful  meteor,  com- 
DMed  of  risionary  good,  but  of  substantiid  evil. 
We  live  in  the  manhood  and  in  the  fulneas  of  time, 
and  the  triumphs  of  truth  and  of  reason,  tríumpbs 
brifht  as  bloodless ;  tbeso  are  the  proper  business 
and  the  boast  of  those  who,  having  put  away  child- 
ish  things,  are  becoming  men.  There  are  some 
that  with  oracular  gravity  will  inform  us,  that  as 
wars  have  ever  been,  they  must  on  that  account 
continué  to  be ;  but  they  might  as  well  assert  that 
the  imbecility  and  ignorance  that  marked  the 
conduct  of  our  forefathers,  those  ancient  modems, 
who  lived  in  the  infancy  of  the  world,  and  in  the 
childhood  of  time,  must  and  do  exist  at  present, 
because  they  existed  then.  With  a  solitary  excep- 
tion,  aü  warfare  is  buüt  upan  hypocrisy,  acting  upon 
wujranee;  ignorance  it  was  that  lent  success  to 
Mahomef  s  miracles,  and  to  Cromwell's  cant.  For 
lack  of  knowledge  a  people  is  destroyed ;  and  know- 
ledge (done  it  is  that  is  worthy  of  holding  Úi^freest 
minds  in  the  firmest  thraldom.  Unlike  those  of 
the  warríor,  the  triumphs  of  knowledge  derive  all 
their  lustre,  not  from  the  evil  they  have  produced, 
but  from  the  good ,  A^rsuccesses  and  her  conquest 
are  the  common  property  of  the  world,  and  suc 
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ceeding  ages  will  be  the  watchful  gnardians  of  the 
rich  legaciei  she  bequeaths.  The  tiophiei  and  the 
lides  of  the  conqueror  are  on  the  quick  march  to 
oblivion,  and  anuid  that  desolation  where  the}'  were 
pUated,  will  decay.  For  what  are  the  triumphs  of 
war,*  planned  by  ambition,  ezecuted  by  riolonce, 
and  consummated  by  devastation  ?  the  means  are 
the  sacrifico  of  the  many ;  the  end,  the  bloated 
aggrandizement  of  the  few.  Knowledge  has  put  a 
stop  to  chivalry,  as  she  one  day  will  to  war,  and 
Cervantes  has  laughed  out  of  the  fíeld  those  self- 
constituted  legislators  that  carried  the  swardj  but 
not  the  scales  of  justice,  and  who  were  moonted 
and  mailed.  I  am  no  advócate  for  a  retum  of  this 
State  of  things  ;  but  when  that  heroic  and  chivalric 
spirít  was  abroad,  when  men  volunteered  on  dan-* 
gers  for  the  good  of  others,  without  emolument, 
and  laid  down  the  sword  when  that  for  which  they 
resorted  to  it  was  overeóme,  then  indeed  a  measure 

•  'Speaiking  of  the  conqueror,  the  inspired  writer  observes* 
that  ^ore  htm  the  land  isas  the  garden  of  Edén,  behind 
him  as  the  desoíate  wüderness ;'  and  that  poet  who  draiüc 
doepest  of  the  ssicreá  streun,  has  the  foUowing  Unes:— 

*  They  err  who  connt  it  glorious  to  subdne 
By  conquest  far  and  wide,  to  overnin 
lÁrge  conntries,  and  in  fieíd  ¿rreat  battles  win, 
Qreat  cities  by  assault ;  whai  «lo  these  worthies 
But  rob  and  spoil,  bam,  slangbter,  and  enslave 
Peaceable  nations,  neighbourjQv,  or  remote, 
Made  captive,  jret  deserving  íi  eiKlom  more 
Than  those  tneir  conquerors;  who  leave  behind 
Nothingbat  ruin,  whereso'eer  thoyrove, 
And  allthe  flouríshing  works  oí  |>eace  destroyl 
Then  swell  in  pride,  and  must  be  titled  gods, 
Till  conqueror  Death  discoveis  tliem  scarce  men, 
RoUing  m  brutish  vices  and  deformed, 
Yiolent  or  shamefol  doath  their  due  reward.' 
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of  reipect  and  admiration  awaited  them,  and  a 
feeling,  honourable  to  both  parties,  waa  entertained. 
Bm  Í8  it  notbotb  absurd  and  ridiculoua  to  transfer 
this  reapect  and  eateem  to  those  who  make  a  trade 
of  warfare,  and  who  barter  for  blood  ?  who  are  as 
indifferent  as  the  sword  they  draw,  to  the  purposea 
for  which  it  is  drawn,  who  put  on  the  badge  of  a 
master,  wear  bis  livery,  and  receive  bis  pay. 
Where  all  is  mercenary,  notbing  can  be  magnani-» 
mous  ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  bave  the  slightest 
respect  for  an  animated  mass  of  machinery,  that 
mores  alike  at  the  voice  of  a  drum,  ox  a  despot ;  a 
tnunpet,  or  a  tyrant ;  a  fife,  or  a  fool. 
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